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BOY’S OWN 
BOOK OF 


PIANOFORTE 
PIECES 


Price, 75 Cents 


pe IS easy to become enthusi- 
astic over a book which has 
had such a phenomenal success 
as the “‘Boy’s Own Book.’’ 
Teachers realize the value of an 
album that appeals to the boy 
mind. No such feminine titles 
as ‘‘Dolly’s Asleep’’ are found 
On the contrary, the young boy pupil who 


in this book. 
aspires to be a real man, can enjoy playing pieces that ap- 


peal to the heroic, humorous, dramatic and imaginative 
instincts of his make-up. Twenty-three numbers are in the 
album, most of them being in second grade and none going 
beyond the third grade. 


CELEBRATED COMPOSITIONS 
BY FAMOUS COMPOSERS \ 


Price, #1 °* 
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YOUNG FOLKS’ PIANO. FOLTO 


Price, 50 Cents 


ae are thirty-four numbers in this very 
them being in the second and third grz 


varied in style and offer a wide assortment o 
that teachers find very helpful in keeping ur 
youthful students. An added feature is the f 
numbers in the book are very attractive pian 


VERY FIRST 
PIECES 
Price, 75 Cents 
A carefully graded album of little 


pieces widely used with beginners. 

The first pieces in the book lie en- 
tirely in the treble clef for both Z 
hands, a few staying in the five-finger an 
position in either hand. Every piece oe 
in the book is a gem and of the type ma: 
that cannot fail to attract the child. nal 
Teachers of beginners have great need ae 
for a volume of such fascinating ele- tun 
mentary numbers. pag 
pos 
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EASY ALBUM 
Price, 75 Cents 

The easy compositions of Geo. L. 

Spaulding are very popular. Thou- 

sands of teachers constantly are using 
his pieces with the young students. Bs 
In this volume of 22 pieces an ex- lect 
cellent assortment of his éasy compo- pub 
sitions is given. They represent some ee 
of Spaulding’s best writings with none ae 
going beyond the second grade. and 


PLAYI 
TOGET. 


First and Second Grade 
Four-Hand Pieces 


Price, 75 Cents 

Twenty fine duets for the 
encouragement, delight and in- 
struction of young piano stu- 
dents. The primo and secondo 
parts both are within the 
reach of young pupils in the 
first two grades. The excellent pieces in this album all 
have a strong appeal to the juvenile mind. 
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Price, 75 Cents 
lover of ensemble playing 


Price, $1.25 


An album in great favor “with 
pianists of average ability who de- 
light in duet playing in concert or 


The 
will enthuse over the contents of 


this album. Here is a collection of 
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twenty-six piano duets, representing 
original four-hand compositions and 
arrangements from classic, modern 
and contemporary writers. The 
pieces are about intermediate grade. 


in the home. The numbers in this 
collection represent a varied selec- 
tion as regards style and degree of 
difficulty, and many classic an 
modern composers are represented. 


Descriptive Catalogs Upon Violin, Vocal or 


Organ Collections Cheerfully Sent to 
Anyone Requesting Same 


VORITE PIANO ALBUMS 


USEFUL AND PLEASURE-GIVING VOLUMES 
FOR ALL PIANISTS—BEGINNERS TO ARTISTS 


STANDARD 
OPERA 
ALBUM 


Price, 75 Cents 
M2, everybody is familiar 


with some of the famous 
elodies from the great operas. 
uch standard numbers as the 
triumphal March from Aida; 
e March from Faust, the 
uartet from Rigoletto or other 
Yorite operatic airs never fail 
arouse the enthusiasm of the ‘ 
ner, Here is a book in which will be founa pirat 
scriptions of some of the very finest of the great 
melodies. They are of intermediate difficulty, ie 
beyond the fourth grade. The demand for this book! 
s its immense popularity for study, recreation 4 
1 purposes. 
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| for a book of piano pieces $¥ 
hool and other religious se 


| this purpose can be found # 


as - - ua 
fs, comprising a fine variety © 


s. ‘The pieces are well within 
; and in addition to the speci 
piled they offer fine material for 
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EVERIE ALBUM 


Price, $1.00 


very fine compilation of pie 
jocturne and reverie style i 
_|for recreation playing in ~ 
or for use in religious ser 

an. organ is t aval 
|. is always a demand for p 
is type and the twenty 
im grade numbers in this alb 
e an excellent repertoire for 
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SCHUBERT 

ALBUM 
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| Price, $1.00 
te is a generous assortn 
|of the best melodic insp 
his. famous master, 
splos. Some of Schubert's 

ire represented in this 
| as well as a number 
f piano compositions, 
| excerpts from his larger p 
& and orchestral numbers, € 
m arrangement well within, 
ty of the average player. — 
‘jd compilation provides a 
‘material for the stu 
jer seeking study and 
ss or for the mere lover © 
k desiring inspiring numb 
b playing. 


3 [D 
PIECES 


Price, $1.25 


The twenty numbers in this 
album are all pieces that were 
originally composed for four 
hands, They are in advanced 
grades and they offer players 
of real ability, excellent ma- 
terial for study, diversion or 
program use. This most suc- 
cessful four-hand album we can enthusiastically com 
to discriminating players. 4 
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> W. CHADWICK was the guest 
rogram of his compositions was 
; sixth, at Kilbourn Hall of Ro- 
wk, by an orchestra of sixty-five 
» Rochester Philharmonic. Orches- 
ard Hanson, and the Chadwick 
ith Eva Wanamaker conducting, 
al.and orchestral numbers of more 
modern style, was the Overture 
le’ written when Dr. Chadwick 

Berlin, conducted by him there 
ert, and which first won for him 
2 composer. 
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$100,000 has been set apart by 
late Rosa and Jacob Stern of 
to provide an annuity of five 
so that Ernest Bloch may be 
the next ten years to musical 
fund is to be held in trust by 
California; and at the close of 
ade the income is to be used 
f music and to provide scholar- 
tution. The Stern family is 
and the deceased members had 
lovers and liberal patrons of the 
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“Festival 
of 
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oe Company, on the 
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‘out of the usual Boston 
Ttalian nobil in an 
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ill retire from the vice- 
University at the end 
year. After seventy 
is reported t’ have 
h Troutbeck, « ighter 
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CROWN OF ITALY, 
- of Commendatore, has 
is Eckstein, president of 
npany of Chicago, for serv- 
al art. The recipient had 
ier of this same order. 
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the Metropolitan 
mpany, on the evening 
twenty-first, with 
0 Gigli as Nemorino 
Morgana substituting 
st minute for Editha 
as Adina. It was the 
mance of this work 
tropolitan Company 
ominous November 
when a Brooklyn 
was interrupted at 

he first act, by the 
f a blood vessel of 
[There was a roman- 
g to Miss Morgana, as 
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STR ALEXANDER CAMPBELL MACKEN- 
Z1E, the eminent English composer born in Scot- 


land and musically educated in Germany, re- 
cently celebrated his eighty-second birthday. 
@ D 
TOSCANINI’S SUCCESSOR at La Scala, 


the choosing of whom has been causing some 
speculation, has been decided by the appointing 
of a commission rather than a conductor. The 
present commission is composed of Ottorino Res- 
pighi, Siegfried Wagner, Del Campo, De Sabata 
and Guarnieri. 

<————___—_—_—_—_—_-) 

THE ONE THOUSAND DOLLAR PRIZE 
offered by the Society of the Friends of Music 
of New York City, for a cantata suitable for 
performance by the organization, has been with- 
held, as the judges decided that none of the 
twenty-five manuscripts submitted met the re- 
quired standard. The contest has been con- 
tinued for another year. 
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AN ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS CON- 
TEST in the Minneapolis high schools has re- 
sulted in the production of fifteen hundred 
original musical works by the students, in the last 
twelve years. One way to make Beethoven’s 
language become the student’s language not in 
imitation but in self-expression. 
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MEYERBEER’S ”Les Huguenots” has had a 
successful revival at the Paris Opéra, with 
Yvonne Gall as Valentine, Eide Norena as Mar- 
guerite de Valois, and with Francois Ruhlmann 
conducting. 


(Oa Se ei: 
ROY AGNEW, Australian born and Australian 
educated, has been making a marked success in 
London, as both composer and pianist. 
eS Se ee 
THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA §season 
opened in London on the evening of April twenty- 
eighth with a performance of Wagner’s ‘Die 
Meistersinger.” Two sopranos who will have a 
number of leading réles during the summer series 
are our own Rosa Ponselle of the Metropolitan 
of New York and Edith Mason who has_been 
so long a vocal pillar of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. 
——_——— i ’ 
“SWEET ADELINE”, famous ballad and prime 
favorite of barber shop quartets, recently cele- 
brated its twenty-eighth birthday with a brand 
new copyright secured by a renewal ceremonial, 
with all the participants in the original purchase 
of the manuscript in attendance. 
ee 
ANOTHER AMERICAN OPERA, Howard 
Hanson’s ‘Merry Mount,’ is announced for 
production next year at the Metropolitan Opera 
of New York. The libretto, by Richard Stokes, 
deals with events in a colony founded by_Thom- 
as Morton, in 1625, where now stands Quincy, 
Massachusetts, and which brought down Puritan 
wrath upon its degenerate head, by introducing 
such a mephistophelian festivity as May-pole 
dancing with the Indians invited to partake. 
This will be the fifteenth American work for the 


musical stage to be produced at the Metropolitan ° 


under the Gatti-Casazza regime; or it may be- 
come the sixteenth if the promised Deems Taylor 
opera, Peter Ibbetson, should happen to precede 
it in the season. Ke 
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THE RADIO MUSICAL APPRECIATION 
HOUR, conducted by Walter Damrosch, is reported 
to have been heard this year by more than five 
million children. Forty-five of the forty-eight 
states have included these concerts in their reg- 
ular school curriculum. Requests were_received 
from every state in the Union, from the Bahamas, 
Bermuda, Canada, China, Cuba, and from Mexico. 
Of fifteen hundred letters received by the con- 
ductor, from teachers and students, all expressed 
only approbation for the work, excepting one 
little fellow who liked jazz better; and this mu- 
sical prodigal will probably be ready ‘for the 
fatted calf by next season. 
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Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 
Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


LET MUSIC BE YOUR MORNING TONIC 


PIZZETTIV’S “RONDO VENEZIANO” had 
its world premiére when recently given in New 
York, by the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
under the baton of Arturo Toscanini, on which 
occasion the composer was a guest in the audience, 
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SCHONBERG’S OPERA “Die Gltickliche 
Hand (The Lucky Hand)” had its American pre- 
miére when given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House of Philadelphia, on the evenings of April 
llth, 12th and 14th, by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Leopold Stokowski, with the League of 
Composers of New York collaborating. On the 
same program, and with the same forces, Stra- 
vinsky’s “Le Sacre du Printemps” had its first 
production in America as a ballet. ; 
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FRAU COSIMA WAGNER, widow of the 
immortal Richard, died on the morning of April 
first, at Bayreuth, Germany. Much of the suc- 
cess of Wagner as a composer has been attributed 
to the aid and encouragement of the titan-willed 
Cosima who was a daughter of Liszt. It was due, 
probably as much to her sympathetic assistance 
as to the financial. support of King Ludwig II of 
Bavaria, that the prodigious “Ring’’ Cycle was 
created. Since Wagner’s death, it was his de- 
voted widow who had been the guardian angel 
of the great Bayreuth Festivals. 
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MORIZ ROSENTHAL was soloist at a re- 
cent concert of the Lamoureux Orchestra of Paris, 
when he played the Concerto in E Minor of 
Chopin. Among the guests were J. G. Prod’- 
homme and our own Mary Anderson de Navarro, 
idol of devotees of the theater in the eighteen- 
eighties. 
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AN OPERATIC DEBUT PRIZE of .one 
thousand dollars is offered by The National Opera 
Club of New York City with Baroness Katherine 
von Klenner as its president. The award is for 
a young opera singer ready for a début and will 
be made at the 1931 Biennial Convention of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs at San Fran- 
cisco. 

+@ ——__—_——__—___—__ »» 

MME. ANATOLE FRANCE, widow of the 
author of “Thais,” has willed to the city of Paris 
her entire estate. This includes many valuable 
manuscripts and first editions of all the works of 
Anatole France, which, with the love letters of 
the author to his wife, will be placed in the 
Galliera Museum. 

¢—________—__ » 

IS THE WALTZ DEAD? Many lovers of 
the sweet graces of this musical form, through- 
out the world and especially in Vienna, had 
thought so. Now we hear that when the Neues 
Wiener Journal offered a prize of three hundred 
dollars for the best waltz, at the close of the con- 
test one thousard and forty-nine of them were 
awaiting the decision of the judges. 
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A GOLDEN JUBILEE GUARANTEE FUND 
of seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars is 
being raised for the St. Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra. The St. Louis Symphony Society was es- 
tablished in 1880, by a reorganization of the St. 
Louis Philharmonic Society founded in 1860, 
which makes it, for America, the second in length 
of years only to the New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety, formed in 1841. 
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FORTY-SEVEN NEW OPERAS were pro- 
duced, during the last season, on the musical 
stages of Paris. Of those given at the Opéra, 
none was by a composer with a name more widely 
known than that of Ibert. 

Se 

“ALOAH OE,” the national song of Hawaii, 
has been commemorated with a monument erected 
in Washington Place, Honolulu, where it was 
written by the last monarch of those beautiful 
islands, Queen Liliuokalani. 
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THE LITTLE THEATER OPERA COMPANY 
has closed its season at the Heckscher Theater of 
New York. From November eighteenth to April 
twenty-sixth, it gave a series of six performances 
each, of the ‘Chocolate Soldier” and ‘“‘Gypsy 
Baron” by Strauss, “Daughter of the Regiment” 
by Donizetti, ‘‘Fra Diavolo” by Auber, “Grand 
Duchess” by Offenbach and ‘Magic Flute” by 
Mozart. With the performances given in a fin- 
ished opéra comique fashion, here is one of the 
most significant movements in contemporary 
American musical life, for opera in the language 
of the people. It is to be hoped that theater- 
goers will properly appreciate their opportunity. 

¢——_—_—_—_—__ 


THE SOCIETY JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH, 
of Paris, celebrated on April first a quarter of a 
century of its existence. During this period it 
has given performance to most of the “Great 
Cantor’s’? more important compositions, in all 
forms. ; 
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“FALLEN ANGELS” is a new opera, the score 
by. Kosako Yamada, the Japanese composer, and 
the libretto by Dr. Shoyé Tsubouchi, the well 
known dramatist and Shakesperean scholar. The 
work has been performed at Kabukiza, the largest 
of the theaters of Tokio. It is the first grand 
opera to be written, composed, and produced en- 
tirely by Japanese talent. Yamada will be re- 
membered as having visited America some seasons 
ago, when he received considerable recognition as 
an orchestral conductor. 
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THE NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD of America 
(under the National Eisteddfod Association of the 
United States and Canada) will meet this year, 
from October twenty-third to twenty-fifth, at Jack- 
son, Ohio. 

See 

THE ELEVENTH HAYS MUSICAL FESTI- 
VAL was held from May first to fifth, in the 
Sheridan Coliseum of Kansas State Teachers 
College at Hays. The two outstanding events 
were a performance of the ‘Messiah’ with a 
chorus of five hundred voices, orchestra and so- 
loists, and a concert production of Gounod’s 
“Faust”? by chorus, ballet, soloists and orchestra. 
Well known. soloists were Ernest Davis, Ivan 
Steschenko, Louise Stallings, Robert Elwyn, Dor- 
ma Lee and Marie Montana. 
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MOZART’S “LUCIUS SULLA,” an opera 
written when the composer was but sixteen years 
of age, had a recent performance in Prague, with 
Rudolph conducting. 
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MME. EMMA _ ALBANI, 
who for many years was sec- 
ond only to Patti among the 
operatic sopranos, and who be- 
longed to that galaxy which in- 
cluded Christine Nilsson, Etelka 
Gerster, the younger Nordica, 
Jean de Reszke, Francesco 
Tamagno and Victor Maurel, 
died at her home in Kensington 
(London) England, on April 
fourth, at the age of seventy- 
seven. In her maturer art 
she became one of the greatest 
oratorio sopranos in British musical history, and 
her interpretations of the Handel arias were un- 
forgettably superb. Albani was for long not 
only Queen Victoria’s favorite singer but also_one 
of a very limited circle with whom the Good 
Queen-Mother would sometimes stop to have tea, 
when “out riding for the air.’”’ She was dego- 
rated as a Dame of the British Empire in 1925. 

< > 

AZTEC AND INCA MUSIC has been featured 
in a program recently given at Carnegie Hall of 
New York City, by Luis A. Delgadillo, under 
the auspices of the Diplomatic and Consular Corps 
of Central America. 

(Continued on page 451) 
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Father of Life:((Viocel) fy. sie hatetras J. L. Galbraith 422 
Coneert Waltz in D (Violin & Piano)..7. D. Williams 424 
To*the Front.(Four Hands)... c4n...65 PF. A. Clark 426 
Swing: Song) (Ongwam’) iii. steers opine amen JT. R. Gillette 428 


Delightful Pieces for Junior Etude Readers 


Daftodils 340 re 4 ong cos eee cere G. E. M. Waite 
The.-Ehummaing* Bir descents C, E. Overholt 
Little, Piddlewinks)s. sacs setts teeta W. ©. Barron ° 
The. Little Red Soldier... .......2..... M. L. Preston 
Maint. td i0e fe oth tener nn ea Gn J. 8S. Bach 
Cradle Song (Violin & Piano).............. CO. Harris ¢ 
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ANNA TOMLINSON 
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advanced with lists of 
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UMMY’S CORNER 


fo the Enterprising Teacher of Music 


miner is not merely Vacation time. Rather it is an opportunity for re- 
iispiration and broadened educational vision. Perhaps your plans for 
lude stimulating personal contact with the master musical minds of one 
splendid Summer Schools of our large educational centers. But always 
open to you the means of freshening your ideas and enriching your 
knowledge through intelligent reading and thoughtful study. 


Theoretical knowledge the comprehensive background 
tt you know it should be? 


HARMONIC MATERIAL AND ITS USES 
by ADOLF WEIDIG (Price $3.00—plus pos:age) 


e fascinating summer reading and will do much to develop practical Musician- 
is a scholarly work of the utmost importance. 


INSTRUCTIVE HARMONY AND IMPROVISATION 
by CLARE OSBORNE REED (Price $1.50) 


a { work on elemental Harmony, which is brief, concise and eminently practical 


, oo 


keeping up with the newer angles of approach in 
inning Piano Pedagogy? 


KEYS TO THE KING’S CASTLE 


: 
The Original Point System for Piano Beginners 
| by JOHN MOKREJS 


Bae teacher a lucid, tangible means of teaching the pupil to know music 


< It co-ordinates the Theoretical and the Practical and combines the 
ard Harn iony, Sight-reading, Ear-training with technical piano study. 
Three books—each 6c. 


AETHODS APPLICABLE TO CLASS TEACHING 


by R. MARIAL 


rief, comprehensive plan which covers pe cogely. the method of presenting all fun- 
; of Piano study to the Group. (Price $1.00.) 


ad you the above works for your thoughtful perusal during the summer months. 
. Make your Vacation time worth while! 


AYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


CWS OF 


cA ‘Remarkable 

New ‘Publication 
Providing Valuable 
Additions to the 


Repertoires of 
Ensemble Players 


COLLECTION FOR 
‘CELLO and PIANO 


1s sa splendid new trio album providing amateurs and pro- 
S with a fine lot of absolutely un- hackney ed numbers in 
mced arrangements within the ability of average players. 


[CE OVER THE CONTENTS LISTED BELOW AND 
"THE CARE SHOWN IN MAKING THIS EXCELLENT 
PILATION. THERE IS NO “DEAD WOOD” INCLUDED 


we... I. Tschaikowsky Melody in D....:.. ..T. D. Williams 
Riis ss as A. P. Risher Melody of Love.... ..H. Engelmann 
eS J. F. Cooke Nocturne...........- ..F. Mendelssohn 
A......\f. L. Preston Only a Yearning Heart. .P. ‘I, Tschaikowsh y 
Bis sb: - G. N, Benson CREMERIE Is Risso oe oiesio ns sidan Col OMe 
Disk» » ».M. A. Ponce BgOCtUG vic osins sass ss cise Ch, Gounod 
1. M, Ritte Song of Yearning.......++ .-H, Tolhurst 
bee's WwW. E. Haesche Twilight in Autumn.. W. M. Felton 
Andee C, Kohlmann With Muted Strings.......-+--- 4. Noelck 
ee J. L. Molloy 


SCHOOL GROUPS 
WILL LIKE 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
Music “Publishers 


THIS ALBUM 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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WORLD - FAMOUS COLLECTIONS 


THE 


INS® you can introduce your friends to THE ETUDE for 


Think of it! For less than half the regular price we will send 
the brilliant June, July and August issues to anyone not already 
a subscriber. 
enjoyment of THE ETUDE with as many of your friends as 
you wish—for only a few cents each. 


TON 
\ 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 


ETUDE Music Mag AZINE 


= PDe 


JUNE, JULY AND AUGUST NUMBERS 


= 


THREE MONTHS for the extremely small sum of 35c. 


Here is a welcome opportunity to share your 


An Opportunity For Teachers To 
Introduce THE ETUDE to Students 


“MY ee pupils are all regular ETUDE readers” is the 

boast of many a successful teacher. By 
accepting this trial offer for your pupils, you can 
prepare the way to make YOUR class 100% ETUDE 
readers. Coming during the Summer interval, THE 
ETUDE will help maintain the musical interest of 
your pupils and create enthusiasm to resume study 
in the fall. 


Act Quickly! This Offer Will Soon Expire! 
EE ee 
Send 35c TODAY To 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


Theodore Presser Co., Publishers 
1712-14 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA., PENNA. 


yy 


1140 Broadway 


THOUSAND 


; CHILDSOWR : 
’ MUSIC BOOK 


All good music stores have these books for sale, 
for you, 
receipt of price. 
for free illustrated folder with contents. 


MUMIL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. © 


Book of a Thousand Songs 


A collection of all the standard songs (words 
and music) which everybody knows and loves. 
Contains more than one thousand favorite home, 
operatic, sacred, patriotic, sentimental, college, 
plantation and many other kinds of songs. The 
most complete collection in the world. 536 pages. 
Beautiful green cloth edition, $3.00. Paper edition, 
$2.00. 


Sones 
Masterpieces of 
Piano Music 


A collection .of more 

than two hundred well- 

Known compositions, in- 

cluding classic, modern, 

light operatic and sacred 

numbers. Ideal for the 

average player, as it con- 

tains all the music which 

ae could be played in years. 

the am 536 pages. Beautiful red- 

cloth binding, $3.00. Paper 
binding, $2.00. 


The Child’s Own Music Book 


The most complete child's music book pub- 
lished, containing nursery rhymes, songs, games 
and a series of piano pieces and duets for juve- 
niles. A book which can be used by children 
of all ages. 536 pages. Beautiful. blue-cloth 
binding, $3.00. Paper binding, }2.00. 


or will procure copies 
If your dealer cannot supply you we will send postpaid upon, 
Money cheerfully refunded if not entirely satisfied. Send 
(NOT SOLD IN CANADA.) 


New York, N. Y. 
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Why don’t you, too, get new ideas to use in your teach 
make your work a real pleasure and increase your income at the same time} 


University Methods for Home Stu 


Founded in 1903 and advertisers in the ErupE columns since 1908 
To Erupe readers we have offered sample lessons from our courses—many are using them with success. 
Get these lessons, without obligation, and see for yourself how great a help they would be to you in your teachi 
Courses endorsed by the world’s greatest musicians—such as: 


I. J. Paderewski, eminent virtuoso. Theodore Leschetizky, Paderewski’s great teacher. Emil Sauer, of the Vienna Conserva 


Walter Damrosch, eminent conductor of the Alexander Guilmant, the world-famous 
New York Symphony Orchestra. French Organist. 
Moritz Moskowski, famous Parisian composer and teacher. 
Nig>+- ol 


Spare Time and Spare Money 


Invested in Personal Aad- 
vancement Pay the Greatest 


Institutional Rating 


Twenty-six years’ success in teaching nationally and internationalh 
Pupils and graduates distributed over the entire North American © 
Instruction by the best master artists and teachers in America. 


Dividends. 


Here’s the greatest proof of all! 


For the past five years an accurate check: has been made 
which shows that half of the registrations for study have been 
made by teachers who have completed other courses with us. 
A great percentage comes from friends of these same teachers 
who register on their recommendation. 


The intense sincerity which guides our activities has built 
up a record of service to our students and graduates outstand- 
ing in music school history. 


The scope of the service includes personal attention to each 
individual member while studying—all done under expert super- 
vision; keeping in touch with our students after graduation, 
helping place them in better positions. Indeed, nothing has 
contributed more to the success of our Conservatory than the 
knowledge and experience gained by graduates, proving the 
great service to teachers, which is our chief desire. 


To you, we extend an invitation to join the ranks of 
teachers now enrolled for our extension courses, working 
toward higher position. WHAT AN OPPORTUNITY! 


You will be interested in seeing 
the samples that we will gladly 
send you on receipt of the coupon. 


- UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
LANGLEY AVENUE AND 4ist STREET DEPT. B-66 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Graduates, who have stood the “acid test’ for preparedness in W 
manner called upon. 


Specialists, teaching courses in music only. 
Passed the experimental stage years ago. 


Pioneers in developing the present home study method now used 
leading universities. | 1 


Same quality of instruction as offered by the best resident conserva 
The only conservatory that offers regular conservatory course 
branches, by home study method. q 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. B-66 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois, 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons, and full information regarding course 
marked with an X below. oa 
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JOHN THOMPSON. 


Composer ‘‘LET’S JOIN THE ARMY”’ — ‘‘KEYBOARD FROLICS”’, etc., etc. 


¢ 
y fa 


— Conducting — 
A FIVE DAY COURSE IN MODERN PIANO TEACHING 
AEOLIAN HALL For descriptive circular and further 
689 Fifth Ave., New York ENROLLMENTS NOW Bl paet Aer ES 
UNE 30, JULY 1, 2,3 and5 BEING MADE Grand Central Station 
J 9:30 to 12 Daily P. O. Box, 126 New York 


From Paris 


Comes One of the World’s Greatest 
Endorsements 


ISIDORE PHILIPP s: 


“Mr, John Thompson writes for children with thought- 
ful cleverness. The works which he gave me the oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with, are a most valuable 
enrichment for the repertoire of youngsters. The ‘Seven 
Musical Travelogues’ are short pieces in form of songs 
and dances, full of spirit, and the Books of Etudes and 
Keyboard Frolics are written with taste and finesse. 


NEw Book JUST OFF THE PRESS 
ae BY 


JOHN THOMPSON 
“FOR GIRLS WAO PLAY” 


In this volume, designed especially 
for girls, there are thirty-one pieces 
progressing gradually in technical 
sequence. The melodies will appeal to 
every girl as material for her musical 
studies and as delightful entertainment 
for her friends. 
<== Price, $1.00 


me GIRLS WHO PIAY 


Girl's Own Piano Book 


TOMP SOS 


Verse by KATHERINE FAITH 


THE WILLIS Music CO 
CINCINNAT. OHIO 


I am convinced that all the above compositions cannot 
fail to reach a very big and well deserved success.” 


Signed: I. PHILIPP, 
Professor at the National Conservatory, 


WO SUCCESSFUL BOOKS FOR BOYS 
[ET/ JOIN THE ARMY 


‘a Manual of arms and Fingers 
| * for Boys-atthe Piano * 


JOHN THOMP/ON 


WERE In THe Navy Now 


A Musicat Journey 
Around the World 
by 


It is questionable whether any teachers’ repertoire is complete without a 


thorough knowledge of the ingenious pedagogical ideas contained in the Thomp- 
son Books. A sensation all over America, their sale grows daily as progressive 
teachers realize that they offer the newest, simplest, and most logical exposition 
of interesting teaching material. Thompson makes technic building a pleasure 
for teacher and pupil. 


rhea tee 


SCHROEDER & GUNTHER Inc. 
6 East 45th Street, New York 


THE WILLIZ MUZIC CO 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


THE WoaNarts GO SCHROEDER & GUNTHER INC., 6 E. 45th St., N. Y. C. 
Gentlemen: Kindly send descriptive circulars of the John Thompson piano teaching 
material to: 


S JOIN THE ARMY WE’RE IN THE NAVY NOW 

manual of arms and fingers A musical journey around the 
oys at the piano. world, introducing the national music 
Price, $1.00 of different countries. Price, $1.00 


MILLIS Music Co., 137 w. Fourth St., Cincinnati. Ohio 


TWENTY-FouR MINIATURES IN 
PRELUDE FORM—IN ALL Keys 


FOR DEVELOPING PIANISTIC PRECISION 


TUNEFUL 
TASKS 


By 
JOHN THOMPSON 


By John Thompson, Op. 34 


ESE little Preludes are designed to supple- 
ment the usual technical exercises and are 
written as studies in style. There is one in 

each key, to further the purposes of the teacher 


Twenty Little Tunes in 


m for First Year F rn who wishes pupils to be at home in all keys. Each 
ae sens is the second number of Mr. THOMPSON’S book || Sriwicis built on enec more plans figures Which 
will be encountered later. They are short, of pur- 
PRICE, 75 CENTS A LITTLE VIRTUOSO SUITE pose, and tuneful. When mastered, they sound like 
fragments from larger compositions. Staccato, as 
In this collection Mr. Thompson presents material well as legato playing, has an opportunity for devel- 
cleverly cover the needs of for balanced, versatile and expressive playing. In opment in this book of modern pianism. 
the matter of elementary technic. mastering the compositions in this book, which are 


and attractive for first year students 
tials which help them on toward real 


not difficult, the average child will unconsciously ac- Price, 75 cents 
quire musical insight, technic, and artistic expression. 


PRICE 60 cents The B. F. Wood Music Co. 


Published by 88 ST. STEPHEN STREET 
3 East 43rd St. G. SCHIRMER (Inc.) New York, N.Y, BOSTON, MASS. 
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New Music Publications 


FOR RECREATION OR STUDY IN 
SUMMER HOURS 


Recent Additions to the THEODORE PRESSER CO. Catalog 
That Merit the Attention of the Discriminating Music Buyer. 


ANY NUMBER IN THIS LIST MAY BE HAD FOR EXAMINATION 


PIANO SOLOS 


Gat. No: er Pr Gat. Na Gr. Pr 
: BAINES, WILLIAM 
ARNOLD, MAURICE eal ihe 
24873 The Young Princess ...3 $0.35 24920 The Camel Trai.) en sete SOvVZ5 
__ BAINES, WILLIAM bi) 
Baa72 In ta Nutshell ove = o.0t 3% =.90 SONGS AND BALLADS 
BROWN, MARY HELEN 
SUMMER SPORTS 24933 The Brown Cottage (F-g) 50 
Five Easy Pieces for the Young INSKIPP, KATE 
Pianist 24926 When Twilight is Near , 
By MATHILDE BILBRO RW CCE (d-F) —.60 
Grade 2 = 24940 Puva. (Sleep) Indian 
24921 The Boy’s Band ...... $0.25 Lullaby (b-D)- i fares 50 
24922 Playing on the Beach. 25 O’SULLIVAN, PATRICK 
24923 Finding a Fairy Ring . 25 24900 All in All (d-a flat opt. 
24024 Drifting in Our Canoe. 25 MD malate) once te mates sth 50 
24925 Dance of the Villagers. cas SMITH, CLAY 
24902 Our Little World’s Aflame 
Giwiiacki opt, .e)omee 50 “ i ‘ 
TOMAS TOA ine beet ete cite VAN REES, CORNELIUS GAIN, the Sherwood Music School prepares to be ho 
30008 3 ed . IAQ o,e on 
GROTON, FREDERIC ET ad (RICE Ac the ambitious students and teachers who seek rapid 
pest at ae he eee vancement and renewed inspiration in its annual Sun 
uae GURLITT. CORNELIUS ea SACRED SOLOS Sessions. An adequate impression of the diverse offerings, desi 
Se 
o4859 The Music Box: <a sc «<2 24, 20 . _ GRUNFELD, ALFRED to serve varied interests, can be gained only from the Sun 
ney Eaccines Geetha OA alee gee Ie Pores ular Session Catalog. Write for your copy today! Mention of : 
Sama MINT Gio eencdan eer ts an LOIS WOOLER, ALFRED uid outstanding Summer Session features follows: 
JOHNSON, ase A. a 24983 Gracious Father, Hear Us 
24887 The Big Parade ue eee ‘ Gs fatB ae ae 50 i > 
KAMMERER, HOPE 24984 His Love (E-F sharp).. 50 Private Instruction " Scholarships ‘ 
24963 Four Little Tunes, “Nuts 24955 Ninety and Nine (F-g).. 60 In Piano; Voice; Violin; Church, Series of Summer Session fi 
in Mer aoe the Morn- 24956 Ree and Nine (E- Concert, Theater and Radio Organ; partial scholarships awarded on 00 
ing,’ “The Sparrow,” Lal os Rae tee cance eo 60 = Para S 
“GQ Where, O Where?"1 —.25 24967 Ninety and Nine (cD)... "60 Dramatic Art; Dancing; raat petitive basis. 
24964 Three Old Songs, “Jingle 24962 Where Love Is (d-E)... ‘50 wad instunenie cate 150" Certificates, Deg 
Bells,” ‘‘Hot Potatoes,” sition; Languages. Faculty of 1o0. F 2 = 
“Oh Dear, What Can’ the VIOLIN AND PIANO é dees of Summer Beslan Fe I 
Matter Bene imate mei 1 25 Mae VTA ee ii Teachers’ Normal Certificates 
KENNEDY, MRS. P. C. i! * q Bae afore pagans 2 are credited toward Diplomas 
24963 Fairy Steps ....-.-.+0.- 1 225 SUITE Piano Master Class, conducted by Bachch aM Ne 
24966 Two Fofk sae aoa For One or Two Violins and Piano Sidney Silber. Violin Master Class, achelor’s an aster’s Deg 
( 100 Night, . 5 
oe pe ee ou By MAURICE ARNOLD conducted by P. Moray eeuen: Coneerts, Opera 
KETTERER, ELLA Grade 2 Vocal Technic and Repertoire Class, gi. recitals by members of f 
> y 
24932 Vairy Harp Song.......3 3 .30 B4gIE"™ Kans Cole Mar Ghiee ie $.40 conducted by Else Harthan Arendt. admission free 4a na 
KROEGER, E. R. 24914 Little Lady Minuet... 40 Opera Class, conducted by Irene ene h 
24906 The Jumping Jack......2 bate 24915 * Ortentale’ ee ee eae 40 Pavloska cima’ donna sanezz0-so- students. ymphony concerts 
LOEILLET, J. B. 24916 Country Dance .....-- 40 ioe ee grand opera at Ravinia Park. 
24981 Gigue, in G Minor... 35 84917. URomana Roe 40 prano of Chicago Civic Opera. Other i ‘ 
MENDELSSOHN, FELIX 5 24018 2 Ty rolicniey eee eae “40 classes in Piano Normal and Teach- Finaneial Aid ~ 
24936 Me Be oicon | pie at (Sa LS ae ing Repertoire; Harmony; Orchestra Talented students who wish t 
24843 Time of Peace, March..3 40 COOKE enue Conducting; Accompanying; History gin courses lasting continuously 
PITCHER, RICHARD J. BATON ARES Er pen Fy e and Appreciation of Music; Stage two or more years, may teach 
24855 pieny W alte Norcent a ees DRDLA, FRANZ ; Deportment; Choral Conducting and Chicago Neighborhood Bran 
24812 he reebooters .......2 -25 248 es : = i 
24811) “Sabbath VBellstc gage oe 2 25 as Ste eed ight dy 3 ci Chueh Naser Sekt pinging pa the School to help defray pee 
SAAR, LOUIS VICTOR i ie DUPRE, DENIS. aS ar-Training; nsemble Playing; Summer Session courses are 
24870 A Merry Wedding Tune.6 — -.50 PPE ptctarey on Personal Development. which help applicants to qué 
SCHUDER |GEORGE §. KERN, CARL WilHEie és Ps such teaching 
te Ee a JOHN WINTER 24896 Berceuse 40 Class Piano ; 
Pe 248 eget ee eens 1 40 nan : 
Sapa Rake ctas ee A Garden’ Gavotte 222.3 “35 Teacher-training course in Class _ Affiliation — 
WILLIAMS, "FREDERICK A. 9480% | Meson Walks Bi Lem Method of Teaching Piano—with Established piano teachers 
24877. Tambourine Dance... B49070 Ou the NIG GHENT Siew Oe Ue Certificate. familiarize themselves with the 1 
WRIGHT, N. LOUISE 7 os ease agi 2 Prnteds Teck d the 
24003)" BirdiCalle meaernammeeitelsl oi 2% .25 Publie School MMusie Printe _ text used as e 
ZILCHER.PAUL R D instruction in all Branches 
24888 . Fairy Spirit *..J:k 20-3 35 ANTHEMS Jepartment headed by leading super- Sherwood Music School, ma 
pet a IAA, visors in Chicago Public Schools. sent the School as Affiliated 
BRAHMS, J. Special classes for supervisors. Under- jn their communities; their st 


PIANO—FOUR HANDS 


PIANO—SIX HANDS 


20337 How Lovely is Thy Dwell- 


eae Seca 


ae Pee orale a graduate courses leading to Certifi- enjoying the privilege of 
MORRISON, R See sae COLBORN, ARTHUR cr cate. under them locally for Te 
24844 Time of Peace, March..< i 206 Author of Life ivine.. 08 
ROLFE, WALTER STORER. .: va Band Conducting Certificates and Diplomas issue 
24881 The Moon Rocket, sah ulg 20962 Now the Day is Over... “2 Four-weeks course, eighty hours ‘of School. D it 
Magch. oan ce cei aaine Bons INCENT, CHARLES 1 1 I orm ory 
VODORINSKI, ANTON 20480 As It Began to Dawn.. 10 ioceruct Ho See = eer ef a Li d 
Bab | Pecide Gaee Shae 6 VAIL, GEORGE M. onducting, given by Victor Jean iving accommo ations a 
NEeaIT ae: Menara Pima 10 20928) iGodulon: Our, Ratbeccin ee: 2 Grabel, famous band conductor at moderate rates in She 
and composer. Dormitory. 
PIPE ORGAN PART SONGS 
HARRIS, CUTHBERT Treble Voices 
24976 tm TS MANSFIELD 40 ane Dine eal: REGINALD N F 
A 35 ( e Carita, Gondolier’s 
24968 The Fading Rose.......3 50 Sg a a ee : OUR REQUEST fora 
KOHLMANN. CLARENCE ; DETT, R. NATHANIEL Summer Session Catalog will 
24911 Festival Postlude in Cod 50 35008 There’s a Meeting Here 
KULLAK—ER To-night (3 part)..... receive prompt attention! 
24028 tandanite sie eke tans, We 35 SPROSS, CHARLES GILBERT 
LOUD, JOHN SESE 35003 IT Have Hung My Tent 
24892 Festival Postludium ....4 -65 in Crimson (3 part)... Bile} 
NORRIS—MANSFIELD | WARE, HARRIET 
24969 Jong, Long Ago........¢ 40 35001 Boat Song (3 part)..... mee 
tc Hat be ERNEST i, ; . 
24938 Melodie Romantique . 50 
STEBBINS, G. WARING SCHOOL CHORUSES 
24853 Morning Sone seek 50 JARNEFELT—BARRELL 
24854 Noontide Rest 40 20958 At Twilight (2 part)..., Pay) 


{Founded 1895 by Wm. H. Sherwot 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 
>». 410 So. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLIN 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, DEALERS AND IMPORTERS 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


he Oriumph of Quality 


FEW years ago at Folkestone we attended a great con- 
A vention of British Musical Industries. Delegates had 

come from all parts of that great and far-flung empire; 
and an exceedingly fine and harmonious group of men and 
women they were. Britain just then was feeling keen price-com- 
petition from other countries where vastly lower wage scales 
existed. What was Britain to do? Manufacturer after manu- 
facturer arose and stated that the only hope was through 
quality. Superior materials, superior workmanship and superior 
methods were the topic of the hour. 

Thousands of teachers in America just now are facing the 
same conditions. Quality is the only answer. We come in con- 
tact with vast numbers of these teachers. Some have been com- 
plaining of a poor season and blaming it upon anything 
from the radio to the Bolsheviks. The truth is 
that they have not realized the importance jM% 
of quality. The quality teachers—and we (4% 
have talked with scores of them— 
practically all point to crowded 
classes and increased interest. 
We have but this moment laid 
down the phone, after a con’ 
versation with the head of a 
large conservatory, whose 
institution is having a 
notably larger business than 
last year although his com- 

petition has greatly in- 
creased. 

America is now in an 
age of quality. Money is 
far more plentiful than most 

_ people imagine. Teachers who 
can show results are prospering. 
Ke During the past two years huge 
“quantities of ‘quality’ pianos and 
“quality” automobiles have ben sold. 
~ One of the cheapest of automobiles has 
been doing a huge business, not by making 
"it cheaper but by making it better and more 
beautiful. 
We have a conviction that many of 
e teachers, who have been worrying about imaginary bad busi- 
conditions, would find success “right around the corner,” 
they did but a little more worrying about themselves. We 
living in an age when the very greatest alertness must be 
rved if one is to keep in touch with the changes that are 
king place at aeroplane pace. 
Teachers and musicians, who are living amid the traditions 
of yesterday and not adjusting themselves to meet the con- 
fons of 1930, cannot hope to succeed. Millions of fathers 
ad mothers, who rarely, if ever, heard any really good music 
Jer former conditions, now have symphonies and operas 
J into their homes nightly, over the radio. What are you 
Teacher. to take advantage of this huge asset that is being 
y handed to you on a golden platter? Are you making it 
for your patrons to learn more about the hundreds of 
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fascinating facts that have to do with this music? Do you get 
them to read the stimulating articles in THE Erups, which tell 
what great value world leaders are placing upon a musical 
education? Are you keeping daily in touch with the most 
If you are not doing these 
things, frankly, you do not deserve success, because you have 
not been taking advantage of the ten times greater opportunt- 
ties you now have over the teachers of twenty-five years ago. 

We have known of teachers who were actually afraid of 
the radio, or jealous of it, instead of welcoming it with open 
arms. Best of all, much of the music that now comes over the 
radio is of the highest order and a great stimulus to parents 
and pupils in the home who realize that in the tomorrow, to be 


fascinating music of the times? 


musically illiterate will be as painful as was illiteracy 
to thousands of well-to-do people in Eliza- 
. bethan England. 
me Few people yet realize what they 
are receiving over the radio, for 
literally nothing. Some of the 
radio hours cost, for line 
charges and artists, as high 
as from two to five dollars 
a.second. If in the bygone 
days it was to the teacher’s 
advantage to have her pu- 
pils go to concerts, to stim- 
ulate musical interest, what 
have we to say in this day 
when concerts are imported 
to our very firesides? 
The advertising that 
good music is now receiving 
over the radio cannot be esti- 
mated in dollars and cents. If 
a firm manufacturing tooth-paste 
can afford to pay half a million dol- 
-lars to present two black-face com- 
edians, how much is the enormous adver- 
tisement of good music, pouring in from 
all directions, worth to the music teachers 
of America? 

The radio itself is an indication of the 
triumph of quality. Even the lightest music must be done in 
the best possible manner, to command and hold attention. 
Radio performers on National Broadcasts are told that the broad- 
casting costs from two to five dollars a second and that not a 
note must get upon the air that is not delivered in the very 
finest fashion. 

The radio has broadcast new standards of musical quality. 
Only the teacher who has tuned himself to recognize this huge 
advance in quality can hope to succeed in the future. More 
than this, it gives the teacher a far greater and more delightful 
incentive toward higher standards, higher achievements. 


Generally speaking, the quality of musical performance and 
of pianoforte playing in particular in America has improved 
amazingly in the last twenty years. Unquestionably the radio 
has played a very significant part in raising these standards. 
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MR. FORD’S GREATEST DISCOVERY 


R. HENRY FORD is a hard-headed, unimpassioned, prac- 

tical business man. In the span of a generation he has 
created one of the greatest fortunes in all history. It came 
from the manufacture of a small automobile in prodigious quan- 
tities, which could be sold at a ridiculously low price. He made 


it possible that one might buy locomotion of a modern type. 


even cheaper than a horse and buggy. The little old “Model T” 
got you there and got you back; but on the way you were 
likely to be regaled with every kind of ridicule from “Tin 
Lizzie’ up. Why? Because despite the known utilitarian qual- 
ities of the little “gas buggy,” it was an ugly thing, for which 
the owner secretly apologized. But Mr. Ford was obdurate. 
He knew that he was giving amazing value for every cent he 
collected, and he paid little heed to the fact that his competitors 
were putting out handsome cars which the public bought even 
at a higher price than the Ford car. 

How many millions and millions of dollars were lost before 
Mr. Ford made his momentous discovery that beauty is inherent 
in man, and that, given the choice of two things of equal value, 
he will always select the more beautiful thing—this will never be 
known. When that realization came, it must have been a bitter 
pill for the great manufacturer to swallow. Then Mr. Ford 
awoke to the tremendous commercial value of beauty. He 
engaged artists and turned out a really beautiful new car in 
which anyone might be proud to ride. Now his advertising 
slogan for this year is, “New Beauty in Ford Models.” 

Mr. Ford has never given much attention or cash to music— 
save his meritorious efforts to preserve the art of the country 
fiddler. Some day he probably will wake up to the fact that 
music is soul food, demanded by man to satisfy his natural 
craving for beauty, and that the study of music exalts the lives 
of those who will aspire for the better things in life. Then 
doubtless part of the gigantic Ford fortune may go to the most 
beautiful of arts, as in the cases of the Juilliard, Eastman and 
Curtis fortunes. 


‘(OVERCOMING THE TYRANNY OF LITTLE THINGS 


HE Sunday morning fly on the end of your excited pro- 
boscis is a matter of far greater personal concern and 
annoyance than all the lions in Africa. The little things 
that many times a day attack us from all sides are the matters 
that affect us most in life. Likewise the manner in which we 
master these details exposes the nature of our real character. 
The music student who can rise above the little irritations of 
the day is the one who, all other things being considered, will 
forge ahead the quickest and farthest. 

Many music students are hopelessly thin-skinned, and any 
little dart of criticism is likely to upset them so that their prac- 
tice for the day is virtually worthless. 

What is the remedy? A very simple and very definite one. 
Wipe out the little worries by broadening your vision. Let 
your mind sweep around like a searchlight through the uni- 
verse—through the centuries. When we are annoyed by little 
things, it is often because we magnify our own importance. 
Look up to the stars and become conscious of the microscopic 
littleness of yourself and everything about you in the whole 
world at this moment. If you sit down to practice a Beethoven 
Sonata in this mood, you will do far finer and more productive 
work than if you let your mind dwell upon some little “snooty” 
remark which some inconsequential critic has made about you. 

Find your orbit in Time; then follow that orbit, instead 
of permitting yourself to be sidetracked by little things, which 
are of no possible importance to the rest of the world and 
which should be of no importance to you. 

“All very well,” you say; “but, try as I will, I can not 
throw off these gadflies that make life miserable.” Perhaps this 
plan will help you. Write with lead pencil on a piece of paper 
the things that are annoying you now. They might appear 
thus: 

1. Willson Kendall told the druggist that my 
playing at the last recital was very careless. 

2. The tickets for the Kelsey Concert have not 
come this year. Do they intend to snub’ me? 


3. I have a pain in my right forearm. Can 
this be neuritis? 

When you have this done, take a pen and write in ink 
over the penciled statements thus: 

1. My technic will be much improved if I in- 

crease my practice time thirty minutes a day; and I 

will do that. 

2. My friends are fine to me; and I will seek to 

make more musical friends by being friendly myself. 

3. Little pains soon pass away; and, if they do’ 

fo the doctors usually get after them quickly these 
ays. 

Then take an eraser and rub out the pencil marks, leaving 
only the ink. Follow the ink resolutions and get rid of the tyr- 
anny of little things, that are so easy to erase if you set about — 
doing it. 

FREEING REPRESSED DESIRES 


HEN Dr. Sigmund Freud of Vienna undertook to show 

the world that much human misery, mental and physi- 
cal, is due to hopes thwarted, ambitions denied and desires 
held back, he made a mighty stride towards solving one of 
the great riddles of life. Crime, sickness and insanity have 
been traced to these sources and then cured by liberating long 
pent up emotions. 

Of all the joys of modern life, music is perhaps the 
greatest safety valve of mankind. By this we mean music 
which the individual expresses through playing and singing. 
Listening to fine music is always a delight. It is one of the 
great factors in our civilization. But, when an instrument — 
has been learned, one has, in addition, an outlet for his feel- 
ings wholly ynlike, and vastly superior to, that of any other — 
means. 
This affects even the most primitive mental efforts. A ~ 
short time ago I visited the “Violent Ward” of a famous 
insane asylum. What was my amazement to find that the day 
of the padded cell, the leather muff and the strait-jacket — 
had passed, and that these cruel, repressive methods had been 
superseded by such simple, restful means as warm baths, rhyth- — 
mic games, and music—music, because only through it could © 
many patients find an outlet for their repressed emotions. 

If music is of such unquestionable value with these um 
fortunates, it is of even greater worth as a safeguard in our 
daily lives. The ability to play the piano is at all times a © 
means of liberating the soul, resting the mind, and preparing — 
oneself for the fight of life. Lucky indeed is the child whose 
parents have the foresight to give him not a smattering but a 
really good training in piano playing, with the best obtainable — 
piano on which to play. 

Here is something which is more valuable to youth than — 
nine-tenths of the gifts that parents make. A piano in the 
home may be some day more important to your children than ~ 
will be your life insurance. a 


INVOCATION 


A Re Rev. Edgar L. Pennington, Rector of St. Andrew's — 
Church, Jacksonville, Florida, was called upon to offer an — 
invocation at an important meeting honoring the President of — 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. He therefore pre- 
pared a prayer for this musical gathering. Believing that this — 
would be helpful to others in thé field, we take the great pleas: — 
ure and honor of printing it as a part of this editorial. f 


A PRAYER AT A MUSICAL GATHERING 


O Thou, who art the God of David the psalmist, in whose — 
worship and adoration music has ever been a servant: Help us — 
to keep our noble art always a means of inspiration and ena 
lightenment, that it: may cheer and uplift the human soul and — 
lead us on to higher endeavor. Guard it from the onslaught of 
degrading tendencies. Bless the fellowship of those who seek 
to perpetuate and spread abroad the beautiful, aspiring ideals — 
of music. This we ask in the name of Him who, on the eve of 
His supreme sacrifice for humanity, sang a hymn in company 
with His disciples and retired to the stillness of the garden to 
feel His Father's presence. Amen. a 
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he Pylelodic Genius of 
Ethelbert Nevin - 


Founded Upon (onferences with 


Mrs. ETHELBERT NEVIN 


(Anne Paut Nevin) 


For some years The Etude has endeavored to induce Mrs. Ethelbert Nevin to dis- 
cuss some phases of the remarkable melodic genius of her famous husband. This article 
which reveals many facts not generally known about our noted composer has been in 
course of preparation for over a year. 


E latter partof November, 1862, 
aines of the great conflict which 
jathetically and tragically divided 
Ay were soaring to the very 
This war which the Germans 
War of the brothers’ touched 
le of life and thought and in- 
ery one on both sides of the 


i lines Therefore, it seems 
at on the twenty-fifth of this 
. month there should have been 
Mneacre’ near Sewickley, Pitts- 
American composer now known 
he for the exquisite beauty 
lodies—melodies so far distant 
ing suggesting the ugliness and 
war that they have brought 
ind and soul to millions. 

| it was because Ethelbert 
other’s brother (Ethelbert Oli- 
d been killed on the field of 
W months before the composer’s 
Mr. Nevin’s talent sought fields 
eauty and loveliness. On both 
Jancestors traced their lineage 
cotland, although the families 
| America for over two centuries. 
's father was a literary man of 
\ty and pronounced talent. He 
iributor to the Atlantic Monthly 
|) foremost magazines. He 
le Evening Leader of Pittsburgh 
ttsburgh Times. He was also 


ERT’S mother was a devoted 
of music. After the tragic 
> brother on the battlefield, her 
lation was that of music. She 
cousin, Mary Nevin, to play 
{stantly to take her mind from 
i|catastrophe that had engulfed 
C and was casting death’s 
‘thousands of thresholds north 
y. It was in this strange 
Sorrow, mitigated by beautiful 
tht Ethelbert was born. The 
$ absorbed in bringing all pos- 
the life of her boy. 
at Vineacre, in a big old 
, little Ethelbert was 
ith his brothers in an en- 
culture and progress. His 
y who used to sing him 
‘obably one of the sources of 
when he came to write 
ighty lak’ a Rose. When he 
years old he knew enough 
sit at the piano keyboard 
paniments to the little songs 
and his nurse had sung to 
everything in the Nevin 
s used to start off for 
and little Bertie—as he 
roll up a sheet of mu- 
r them, saying that he 
sic lesson, too. 
loved to play with his 
m stories. One Christ- 
t the story of the com- 


ing of the Christ Child. In his pocket 
Father Nevin had secreted a music box 
and at the dramatic moment he set it off. 


For a long time thereafter Ethelbert 
thought that it was the music of the 
Angels. 


Early Appearances 

sc] N FACT, Ethelbert’s first appearance 

in public was before a group of music 
lovers. He was five years old and was 
taken from his little bed after a nap and 
placed upon a music stool where he de- 
lighted everybody by singing Toodle de 
Doo was a Dandy Cock Robin, At the age 
of eleven he played beautifully and es- 
sayed his first musical composition, the 
Lilian Polka. When he was twelve or 
thirteen he went abroad with his father 
and mother, and when he was in Rome he 
was a choir boy in Dr. R. J. Nevin’s P. E. 
Church, ‘St. Pauls.” This was the first 
Protestant church in Rome built within 
the walls. Italy made a great impression 
upon Ethelbert and it blossomed forth in 
after years in his Suites, ‘Day in Venice’ 
and ‘May in Tuscany’ which have been 
played by hundreds of thousands of music 
lovers all over America. 

“Later the Nevins went to Dresden where 
Ethelbert studied with a teacher named 
Boehme and made splendid progress. He 
was a regular boy and enjoyed playing 
ball with the other boys, but would often 
throw down his ball and go into the house 
and play the piano for two or three hours, 
He never had to be coaxed to practice, 
This varied experience in his youth was 
most favorable to his development. He soon 
acquired a knowledge of Italian, French 


ARR 


v. 


me 


oe 


and German and spoke these tongues with 
ease throughout his life. 


He Chooses His Profession 


6“ T THE AGE of fifteen he went to 

the Western University (now Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh). He was especially 
gifted in anything that pertained to art or 
literature but equally deficient in mathemat- 
ics. This made his college work distasteful 
to him and at the end of his freshman year 
he decided, with the codperation and sym- 
pathetic consent of his mother but with 
the opposition of his father to give his 
major attention to music. His compositions 
of the time, notably Good Night, Good 
Night, Beloved, Doris, and One Spring 
Morning are indicative of the wisdom of 
the choice. He was already an accomplished 
pianist and had played the Chopin Polo- 
naise in E Flat (Andante Spianato) with 
orchestra in public. 

“Music as a profession in those days did 
not rank very high and Father Nevin had 
grave doubts about his son becoming a 
‘piano player.’ Therefore, Ethelbert secured 
a position as a clerk in the offices of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. He had this job 
for a few months but it became so insuffer- 
able to him that he appealed to his father, 
‘Let me be poor all my life and be a musi- 
cian. The wish to be a musician was 
granted but no one would have been more 
astounded than his father if he could have 
known how vastly ‘more lucrative music 
proved to Ethelbert than any other calling 
he might have followed. 

“In 1881 we find Ethelbert in Boston 
where he studies with B. J. Lang. Etude 
readers will remember the long series of 
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contributions which Mr. Lang provided for 
this publication. Lang was a pupil of von 
Bulow and Liszt and was a strict but ge- 
nial teacher. Stephen Emery was Ethel- 
bert’s teacher in harmony. It was a strug- 
gle for the keenly esthetic youth to assim- 
ilate the required, technic but the thorough- 
ness of the pianistic drill he received is in- 
dicated in his letters to his mother as re- 
printed in the excellent ‘Life of Ethelbert 
Nevin’ by Vance Thompson. One thing 
is clear, and that is the thoroughness and 
comprehensiveness of his musical training. 
Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Liszt, as well as 
Cramer and Moscheles, were all exhaus- 
tively studied. At the same time he was 
studying diligently all phases of Musical 
theory with Stephen Emery who took an 
immense interest in his talented pupil. 


Work for the Work’s Sake 


*¢T N 1884 Nevin sailed for Europe and set- 
tled in Berlin. There he placed him- 
self under Prof. K. Klindworth “who in- 
sisted upon still more exhausting technical 
training, although he took Ethelbert imme- 
diately into his artistic class. The “distress- 
ing monotony”’ of finger exercises bored him 
beyond words, but he realized the necessity 
and worked very hard. In.a*letter to his 
mother he writes, . .“When I was a child, 
or considerably younger than I am now, I 
worked not for the work itself, but because 
I found pleasure in pleasing someone and 
receiving a certain amount of praise from 
the one for whom I worked. Then to work 
well it was necessary. for me in some degree 
to have affection for the person I was work- 
ing for. Now it is entirely different and 
has opened to me a new train of thought. 
““Professor Klindworth has not a single 
trait in his personality I can find my heart 
leaning to. He is as unkind and as cruel 
as he can be; and instead of looking for- 
ward with pleasure to my lessons, as was 
my custom with Mr. Lang, I now dread 


the days as they come-so, of course, my 


work now is not spurred on by any affec- 
tion. I believe that he is a most thorough 
musician and a man from whom I can learn 
very much—so I work:for the sake of my 
music—to make. myself-a better musician. 
I get no praise ‘and don’t expect any, so all 
my encouragement is derived from myself, 
by finding that passages that used to be al- 
most impossible for me to play are now very 
much easier. 

“*So on I work from day to day—not 
waiting to be told to correct'such and such a 
fault but making myself my own teacher, 
and devising all sorts of exercises by which 
I can gain strength and technic. And I 
go to my lessons, play, am coldly criti- 
cised, told I can do nothing—and it has 
about the same effect water has on a duck’s 
back, for I come home, go to work again 
and can see daily improvement, 
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“Tt is an entirely new way of work for 
me; and probably it is the best thing in the 
world. Other pupils Klindworth is 
fond of me. I am sorry, for as yet I have 
nothing to give in return. I may change, 
as Emerson says a man is not worth any- 
thing unless his ideas and opinions are con- 
stantly changing.’ 


say 


Return to America 

Mrs. Nevin relates further: 

“In 1885 we became engaged and when 
he returned to Germany I also went over 
with my sister as a student. We were to- 
gether at many delightful gatherings in 
which Ethelbert took an active part. My 
father and mother came over later and we 
all visited many of the musical shrines of 
Germany. Ethelbert returned in 1886 (I re- 
mained in Germany for another year) and 
made his debut in a recital in Pittsburgh, 
December tenth, 1886. He achieved a bril- 
liant success as a concert pianist. He de- 
cided to settle in Boston as a pianist, com- 
poser and teacher, being most enthusiasti- 
cally received at his public concerts there. 

“Tn 1888 we were married at old St. 
Peter's Church in Pittsburgh. It was 
in early January and the church was still 
hung with its fragrant Christmas raiment 
of pine and holly. The musical program 
played by Mr. Charles Mellor included 
some of Mr. Nevin’s music, notably his 
Serenade. Our wedding was the first to 
have the choir boys in kilts. 

“Of course, a great deal has been said 
about Ethelbert’s natural musical gifts for 


writing melody, and the fact that this 
came so easily to him may have led many 
to assume that he was not as thoroughly 
trained some other American com- 
posers. I have endeavored to destroy this 
impression. Few men ever worked so 
hard or with more care to gain a technic 


as 


in piano playing or in composition. Oh, 
That We Two Were Maying, for in- 
stance, was written when he was only 


eighteen years of age, but the version pub- 
lished eight years thereafter, which the pub- 
lic knows, is quite different from 
original manuscript that he rewrote sev- 


his 


eral times before even this comparatively 
simple pleased his extremely fas- 


tidious taste. 


song 


Struggles Toward Fame 


““ NOTHER false conception of the 

public ahout him was that his com- 
positions were so attractive from the very 
start that publishers ran after him eager to 
grab up his works. Quite the contrary was 
true. It was only after much heartache 
and struggle that he finally aroused inter- 
Many publishers turned 
him down. He realized, however, that 
these struggles were good for him. His 
first publisher was the Oliver Ditson Com- 
Then came the Boston Music Com- 
pany. In those early days Gustav Schir- 
mer was his friend and the first publisher 
to recognize his great talent. The John 
Church Company, in 1897, became his pub- 
lisher, beginning with his ‘Venetian Suite’ 


est in these works. 


yany. 


and from that year publishing everything 
including all the posthumous work. 

“The close friendship which always ex- 
isted between Ethelbert and his publish- 
ers was most helpful, and I want to say 
that since my husband’s death that same 
friendship and encouragement has been 
given to me by his publishers. 

“One of the reasons why so many of 
his things are popular is that they are 
genuine inspirations. He never wrote to 
order. Nor could he conjure inspiration 
artificially. THe had to be in a receptive 
and ecstatic mood to produce his best 
work. His composing was always done 
away from the piano, although he would 


go to the keyboard now and then to try 
things out. 


The Brave Front 


“e NE OF the most difficult trials of 
young artists is that of keeping up 
appearances. It frequently obliges them 
to live beyond their means until they get 
a start in life. Good surroundings and 
good clothes, entertainment, and the mani- 
festations of success all cost money, and 
I must confess that this period was one of 
the most anxious and trying in our lives. 
Skating on thin ice may be thrilling to 
others, but to those who are doing it jt is 
sometimes a hair-raising experience. For- 
tunately success came, and we were re- 
warded for our sacrifices. 
“But success brings its tragedies. For 
instance one of his greatest successes Ethel- 
bert never saw in print. The manuscript 


THE 


of Mighty lak’ a Rose was {6 
on his desk after he had p 
That this was to become one 
successful songs ever. written, 
to take a permanent place 
literature of his country, he 
“Material success had little of 
upon Ethelbert. Few men have 
who have been so _ indiffere 
If he went out with one hune 
Anything that was artistically 
made such a powerful appeal 
mere money meant nothing, ~ 


sensitive nature was such | 
stantly and fluently translated hig 
into music. His abundant tee 
him in this, of course—but othe 
less successful have had elaborat 
When he was composing he sé 
get the technical bonds, and 
careful revisions did his acqu 
edge come into effect. Whet 
the Water Scenes, the Sketch B 
in Venice or May in Tusea 
thought was to tell musically 
he saw with his mind’s eye. Se 
he retained in his psychic lab 
years before he employed then 
“This is said to be true of Th 
melody which seemed to 
around for words. The words 
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Marie Antoinette accepts from Gluck the dedication of his opera “Iphigenie en Tauride” and promises him that it will be perfo 
soon at the Academie Royale de Musique (now the Opera). 
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he Radio as an Educational 


For Artist Wusicians 
and 
Music Students 


E advent of the radio.a few 
we haye read much in the 
-erning its great value as an 
in teaching the general 
+ and to love the great music 
\We can “tune in” ona great 
hs covering practically every 
tire country. We can hear 
isch teaching the children in 
lools to distinguish between 
istruments of the symphony 
recognize the varying 
juehts which music may ex- 
in listen to this same great 
many other orchestral con- 
first rank lead their organi- 
h the great symphonic works, 
explanatory talks for the 
may be hearing this great 
first time. 
an also hear, completely pre- 
the stage of a great opera 
ightly condensed, from the 
- broadcasting chains. Manu- 
Panies are sponsoring weekly 
the finest vocal and instru- 
. A marvelous experience 
musician living far removed 
musical centers of the coun- 
» at the touch of a hand, to 
mn, Brahms and Tchaikovsky 
t tone poems, soul stirring 
¢ and Schubert lieder. 
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to 
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Conservatories 
‘ the trained musician the 
fer much more than the op- 
emotionally in the music 
he will but avail him- 
of the situation, the doors 
tory of the air” swing 
1 time he switches on his 
easy chair in his studio 
e comfort, undisturbed 
distracting noises of a 
piano, a faithful guide 
nore knowledge, stands 
printed scores of great 
his hands. 
ent must be empha- 
Tf the musician is to 
ire of benefit from his 
, he must possess a 
f faithful reproduc- 
rolume and the entire 
tches as produced by 
. He can no more 
wledge of the tone- 
orn if his receiving 


ronomer arrive at 
knowledge of the 
telescope presents a 
same surface. 


First 

the more difficult 
pitch progressions, 
€ some time to the 
t is, recognize the 
tions, discover the 
accents and, from 


Teproduction of that, 


By Harorp 


this data, determine the number of beats 
in a measure. Then let him mentally count 
off measures and recognize “phrases,” 
“periods” and “sections.” He should note 
the necessity for repeats, at times, to com- 
plete a musical figure in classic form and 
and drums in the production of rhythm. 
He should observe which instruments are 
the use of the timpanos, cymbals, triangle 
most useful on the accented beats of the 
measure and which most logically fill in 
the weaker beats. 

Little by little the student will find him- 
self mentally picturing the rhythmic lay- 
out of a composition. He will recognize 
that certain notes are being held longer 
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than others; and, if he faithfully makes an 
effort at all times to respond to the pul- 
sation, he will find himself thinking of 
these periods of duration as whole, half, 
quarter and eighth notes. He will soon 
recognize the presence of dotted notes and 
assign to them proper values. As he lis- 
tens to the music as a whole, he will begin 
to see that some instruments are playing 
notes of longer duration than others, and 
by practice he will soon be able to follow 
the rhythmic action of many individual 
parts. 

While engaged in this work the student 
should not make his study periods too 
long in duration. After listening for a 
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and at- 


time he should shut off his 
tempt mentally to reconstruct what he has 


set 


just heard. At first only a stray snatch 
of melody or some particularly marked 
rhythmic figure may stand out in his mem- 
ory. Let him take this fragment and defi- 
nitely determine its rhythm. Next let him 
write it out on some blank music paper. If 
it was originally written mostly in half 
and quarter notes, he may put it into 
quarter and eighth notes or eighth and 
sixteenth notes. This is especially good 
practice in rhythms founded largely on 
dotted notes. 

Aiter he has gained some proficiency in 
this work, he may try changing the rhythm 
entirely, as from 2/4 to 3/4, and vice versa. 
The beautiful melody from Schubert's 
“Unfinished Symphony,” as it appears in 
the familiar musical play, “Blossom Time,” 
is a familiar example of altered rhythm. 
Notes which in the original received one 
beat are altered to receive two and three, 
and so on, producing the familiar modern 
waltz rhythm. 


Ear-Training 

AS THIS point the student may begin 

ear-training. It is quite probable 
that he has already used his piano to de- 
termine the key of some composition to 
which he has been listening or to deter- 
mine how high a soprano has been singing. 
Also he has used it as a basis for his 
written work in rhythm. In starting his 
work in ear-training he should first of all 
choose a composition with which he is al- 
ready familiar through having played it 
himself in the past. When he hears it on 
the radio he should at once mentally recall 
its key, its rhythmic pattern and its gen- 
eral character, that is, whether it is a 
melody with a subordinated accompani- 
ment, or one of polyphonic character with 
moving parts equal in melodic value and 
interest. 

If the composition is being played in a 
form other than that in which it was orig- 
inally composed—for example, a piano or 
vocal composition played as a violin solo 
—he should determine whether or not it 
is being played in its original key, and, if 
not, why not. This research will help the 
pianist to become familiar with the com- 
pass of the various orchestral instruments, 
and aware of the fact that on certain in- 
struments it is much easier to play in some 
keys than others. Also he will see that the 
composers have recognized this situation in 
preparing teaching material and transcrip- 
tions to be used by the player of moderate 
ability as well as by the advanced player. 

Still more advanced training for the 
student at this point will be his “tuning 
in” on some composition with which he 
is familiar and transposing it in imagina- 
tion from one to three half-steps higher 
or lower. As proficiency in this work in- 
creases he will find himself mentally as- 
suming the hand positions which are called 
for in playing in the new key and judg- 
ing whether or not they would be more 
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difficult to play than the original. He may 
sharpen his “pitch sense” by determining 
the keys of later compositions played by 
comparing them mentally with some earlier 
number whose key he had verified by com- 
parison with the piano. 


Enriched Listening 


va THE musician-student has pro- 
gressed to the point where he can 
perform the operations mentioned above 
with ease, assurance and reasonable accur- 
acy, he will be astonished at the broaden- 
ing of his musical horizon. All of his 
listening, whether of radio performances, 
phonograph recordings or concerts at 
which he is actually present, will be done 
with greater pleasure and intelligence. For 
he personally will seem to be taking part 
in the performance. Familiar scores will 
form in his mind, and he will sense the 
physical motions of the player actually 
performing the work. 

He will, moreover, mentally see the 
score with the rhythms of the various in- 
struments clearly outlined, as well as the 
relationship between the families of instru- 
ments and between instruments of the 
same family. He will hear a melody tossed 
from one set of instruments to another, 
the accompaniment being played by still 
other instruments. He will begin to ap- 
preciate the ingenuity and inspiration of 
the composer as he handles these varying 
tone-colors so that each contributes its 
most beautiful and characteristic effect to 
the picture being painted. 

The advance notices in the radio sections 
of the daily and Sunday newspapers of 
compositions to be played on the air by 
the great orchestras make it possible for 
the student to prepare some time ahead 
to hear a symphony with the complete 
score in front of him. Condensed pocket 
scores of many of the standard orchestral 
and choral works are published at very 
modest prices. If an orchestral score is 
not available, great benefit may be de- 
rived in following the score of a good 
organ transcription of an orchestral work 
in which the orchestral colorings were 
clearly marked. The Warren transcrip- 
tion of the Overture to “Die Meistersinger” 
by Wagner is a good example of a help- 
ful organ score, as are also Lemare’s tran- 
scriptions of many of the Wagner and 
Tchaikovsky works. 


Instrumental Differentiation 


HILE engaged in the preparatory 

phase of his work the student should 
visit the public library of his city and ob- 
tain some of the many splendid works on 
the orchestral instruments and analyses of 
the great orchestral aud choral works. 
Books on the orchestral instruments con- 
tain tables showing the compass of the 
instruments, descriptions of the character- 
istic tone-colors of the various families 
and, in more minute detail, descriptions of 
how instruments of the same family differ 
from one another. 

If he is sincere and untiring in his study 
the student will soon begin to see why a 
viola, for instance, is used by a composer 
for a certain effect, when, as far as mere 
compass is concerned, a violin might have 
played the passage. By identifying a tone 
quality marked “oboe” in the score, he can 
contrast this with the one marked “clari- 
net” in some passage further along, and so 
can learn to distinguish between these two 
members of the wood-wind family. 

Furthermore, by studying a score the 
pianist, organist or singer will probably 
make his first acquaintance with the so- 
called “transposing” instruments; and the 
organist who has become proficient in 
reading the parts of orchestral scores writ- 
ten in the C clef will approach the Brahms 
Chorale-Preludes for organ, in which the 

~ composer has made generous use of this 


clef, with much greater equanimity than if 
he had not had this preliminary training. 
In doing this work in tone-color the stu- 
dent should as far as possible concentrate 
on one instrument at a time. That is; in 
his preliminary looking over the score of 
a work to which he expects to listen later, 
he should select and mark with a pencil 
for special study passages that give proim- 
inence to certain instruments with which he 
may not be altogether familiar. Then when 
one of these passages is being performed he 
should concentrate his attention on the in- 
strument in question, studying its character- 
istic tone-color in various parts of its com- 
pass as he follows the printed score. But 
until the distinctive qualities of all the 
various instruments have been firmly fixed 
in mind no effort should be made to follow 
several instruments at the same time. 


The Composite Quality 


HEN several instruments play in 

unison the composite tone quality 
which results may differ materially from 
the tone quality of any of the components 
—a fact that has been well proved in nu- 
merous experiments in which trained musi- 
cians sequestered in a different room from 
that in which a group of players have been 
performing have been unable to identify 
positively any one of several instruments 
producing a composite tone. The student 
taking this phenomenon into consideration 
may later on repeat the experiments in his 
own studio with much benefit,and interest 
by selecting points in a score where several 
instruments with which he is familiar play 
in unison and noting at the radio the al- 
tered effect of the tone qualities when these 
points are reached in the performance. 

In this course of home study for the 
musician, musical form should not be 
neglected. The musician probably has in 
his own library works along this line with 
which he can profitably renew acquaintance. 
In the bibliographical lists often appended 
therein, he finds: other works listed which 
clarify doubtful points arising during his 
study. Some at least of these works are 
to be found in the music section. of his 
local public library; others, the librarian 
will secure if she is convinced that the musi- 
cians of the community are going to use 
them. Study of the rondo, suite, sonata, 
symphony and the more free form of the 
symphonic poem are all possible during 
every season of broadcasting if the student 


will but plan his work and watch for ad- . 


vance notices of coming productions. 
Singers may obtain valuable knowledge 
by listening to the broadcasting of oratorio 
and opera selections by artists of the first 
rank. The traditional manner of perform- 
ing the ornamentations of the works of 
Handel, Haydn and other composers of the 
earlier times can often be studied, in listen- 
ing to a great exponent of oratorio or 
opera, almost as well as if the listener 
were a pupil in the studio of that particular 
artist. The student can also compare the 


singing of the same selection by different - 


artists during a season, jotting down in a 
note-book points of special interest regard- 
ing interpretation, phrasing, breathing, ac- 
cents and speed. 


The Accompanist’s Part 


"Ee ACCOMPANIST may receive 

valuable hints for his own work by 
listening to the work of other accompan- 
ists. He will many times be surprised at 
the increased beauty which results from 
some little fragment of counter-melody 
being brought out in relief against a voice 
by a skillful accompanist, producing an 
effect which he had never before noticed, 
although he has played the same composi- 
tion many times. By Jistening with the 
score in front of him the accompanist can 
likewise obtain much valuable information 
as to tonal balance. He can learn, for in- 
stance, the difference in treatment neces- 


sary when the accompaniment lies above 
the voice-part, when it is obbligato in 
character, when it consists of chords or 
arpeggios, when it includes scale passages. 
The student will also by this time have 
come to distinguish subconsciously between 
different types of compositions, the “abso- 
lute” music of the earlier composers, em- 
ploying all the devices of fugue and count- 
erpoint, and the frankly “program” music 
of later composers, depicting in tone vari- 
ous moods of man and nature. He will 
find himself regarding each type from a 
different viewpoint. He will listen to a 
fugue with new interest, recognizing the en- 
trance of the subject in the different parts, 
the counter-subject, the exposition, the re- 
capitulation and the coda. He will receive 
an intensive review-course in the relation 
of keys and in modulation. He will find 
new significance in the use of the leitmotif 
by Wagner and some later composers. He 
will come to recognize distinctive individ- 
ual traits in the music of certain composers. 
A. composition by Debussy, heard for the 
first time, will convey to his sharpened 
perceptions the signature of an old musical 
friend. He will have a basis of comparison 
when he hears the modernistic works of 
Schonberg, Respighi and Honegger. 


Research 

AMILIARITY with the works of the 

masters will. make the student anxious 
to know more about the composers them- 
selves, their contemporaries and the social 
and political backgrounds of their times. 
He will be impelled to read the works of 
the great historians, authors and poets of 
these periods in order to find answers to 
his questions. Interrelated with these sub- 
jects he will feel the need of knowing 
something about the great painters of the 
period. He will want to know something 
of the people of other days and will discover 
that the most direct approach to this knowl- 


Getting the Dost Out of Self-Study 
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In orpdER to get the most out of self- 
study, one must dig under the sod, so to 
speak. 

Sometimes instructors are not to be had; 
and then the ambitious person must je 
pend upon his own resources for adyance- 
ment towards his goal. 

The “Self-help Student” can get much 
assistance from instruction books. Many 
of these give a short, brief explanation in 
their first pages, followed by the rudiments 
of music, then scale-exercises; and the later 
pages furnish suitable solos. Many modern 
“methods” are planned with the idea of 
particular help to the one without a teacher. 
Eyen better than these are the music maga- 
zines. Often a single article in one of them 
is worth, to the student who is “making his 
own way,” several times the cost of a whole 
year’s subscription. 

The best progress in any line of music 
study is achieved by asking oneself : 

“What am I playing?” 
“How am I playing it?” 
“Why am [ playing it that way?” 

These and similar questions keep the 
mind alert, incite one to study and to 


out 


To Tur repr: 

A short while ago, J began a note-book b 
drawing pictures of musical characters (sue 
as the staff, elefs. sharp, flat) and writing 
short definitions beside the drawings. Now 
I think I have every musical sign drawn and 
defined. In another part of this note-book 
I have made a list of all the good teaching 
pieces, grades one to four, which I have 
found in Tuer Ervpr for several years. I 
have two Iundred and seventy in the list 
now. 

Thus I am enabled to give each pupil the 
piece he needs. I, of course, believe in a 
“well-rounded musician,” but if a child can 


_time it will lead him to b 
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‘Ss 
edge is a study of folk-music. 
more clearly reflects the hopes, : 
aspirations of a people than 
which are handed down thro 
turies by word of mouth. : 


Education with Re 


O WE SEE that the radio i 

a means of entertainment. — 
erful agent of education to tho 
seek increasing knowledge. 
dium of expression so far 
but the musician is best fi 
to this new field of potential 
need not, however, treat his — 
as a means of education, fe 
many hours when he may si 
with no thought of analyt 
drink in the beauties which co 
across the ether, opening his 
sheer beauty of what he is hear 

But, if the student will also 
mendous possibilities which are 
will find at the end of a year ¢ 
that he will be an infinitely | 
cian. He will have greatly bh 
outlook on social and political 
eral. He will have fashioned 
a mental equipment which is be 
and retentive. 


SELF-TEST QUESTION, 
FUNKHOUSER'S A 


1. What are the advanta 
tener in” of having before 
score? 

2. What group of orches 
ments figure largely in 
rhythms? 

3. What constitutes alterec 

4. How may one shar 
sense? 

5. What preparations are” 
learning to differentiate bet 
instruments? 


probe, so that, naturally, 
are put forth. 

The self- help student 
benefit by imagining that h 
a critical audience. W: 
picture before him, he 
bring the body up to a 


proper breathing and playi 


more neat in appearance 
people. 

By self-study one le: 
sic,” so to speak. He 1] 
to see of what it is com 
combining these findings h 
best to render it. 

The title of the number m 
insight as to its nature. — 
must know its theme, its 
key, its time signature, 
of all words used to | 
style of expression to be 

That is the secret of 
eventual achieve 
tioning and more que: 
itive self-help music 
to unearth treasures 


play and loves the dre 
ter than the gay and 
him be a master of 
The last department 
headed, “Hints to | 
summed up the 
It may be just a 
but it carries the 
ber most of the ar 
a sentiment one makes 
Thus, you see my 0 
“Musical Dictio ia. 
due to the wonderft 
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Practicing for the Spring Recital 


‘By Leste FArRcHILD 


Ideas that Students and Teachers will find timely and helpful 


; IS THE TIME of the spring 
nt's Recital, but far more stu- 
look upon it with dread than 


rmance should be a pleas- 
j than an ordeal. What is the 
devoting years of study to the 
@ss one can play with ease in 
| give to others the pleasure of 
its. 
the reasons for stage fright is 
Vivid imagination of the per- 
10 visualizes those great green- 
ters who are forever suggesting 
possibility of the memory fail 
» playing before an audience. 
also a dozen other equally un- 
ituations that are feared. An- 
son is that the average pianist 
practice properly for an appear- 
re the public. 
ight take the most elaborate 
swimming instruction, yet the 
ee into the water can be taken 


me’s self. Now the same holds 
music. No amount of reading 


the student a public performer. 
d articles can only suggest and 
way. It is up to him to take 
' plunge. After he has become 
d to playing before others he 
it most exhilarating and enjoy- 
idents who spend years in per- 
eir talents yet never appear in 
- like bathing beauties who bask 
the beach in elaborate bathing 
never get wet. 


Stage Fright 

ACT was being rehearsed for 
eville. Most of the company 
r appeared on the professional 
we. The manager who had given 
‘privilege of using the theater 
tsals told me that they would 
e in self-confidence in one week 
¢ out into the vast audience of 
than they would by practic- 
halls for months. He said 
) wise fine performers had 
because they were unac- 
) vastness of the auditorium 
once their nerve had _ been 
almost impossible to get 
again in public. 

well profit by this prac- 
nce. Students spend 
1 time practicing their 
own small surroundings. 
of the furniture and 
© so fixed in their 
erent atmosphere abso- 
especially if it be in 


| make a special effort 
ng whenever they can 
theaters not only to 


of the place. A small tone that might be 
suitable for a small apartment would be 
entirely lost in larger spaces. The stu- 
dent who is not fortunate enough to prac- 
tice in large halls can arrange to get to 
the hall in which they are to play at least 
one-half hour before the recital. This will 
give him ample time to get acquainted 
with the surroundings, test the piano ac- 
tion and see to it that the chair is of the 
right height. 


Method of Practice 


N PRACTICING for actual perform- 

ance the student should not take a sec- 
tion at a time, as he would if he were 
practicing to perfect the details, but should 
play the entire piece through, keeping in 
mind those places that give him difficulty. 
The idea is to improve upon the periform- 
ance each time the composition is played 
and allow a lapse of about five minutes 
between each rendition. If after playing 
it through five or six times’ these places 
do not show an improvement the student 
will have to revert to the original form of 
practice and study each measure, phrase 
or section separately. 

Unlike the painter or sculptor, the pi- 
anist is unable to work for months or 
years on a composition, using his best 
moments, improving here and there, mak- 
ing changes and finally exhibiting it to 
the public as a finished product. The 
pianist has but one chance to make his 
impression. After the notes have been 
struck there can be no second time to go 
over and improve upon the rendition. So 
it is advisable when practicing for~ public 
performance to keep such a Condition in 
mind, 


Accuracy 


O FORTIFY himself against  strik- 

ing wrong notes the student should 
learn a few simple principles, such as pre- 
paring all notes as far as possible in ad- 
vance. This is accomplished by getting 
the fingers over the notes a fraction of a 
second before they are to be played. It 
will be found invaluable where there are 
remote single notes or chords to be taken, 
especially in the left hand part of a waltz 
where the first bass note of each measure 
is a single note lying some distance from 
the two chords that follow. 

There comes to mind the instance of a 
young girl who played the Liszt Concerto 
most beautifully. When asked how she 
had practiced to execute the skips with 
such freedom she said that she had prac- 
ticed covering up the keyboard with a sheet 
of card-board in order that skips might 
be practiced without looking at the keys. 
Then she had gone even a step further and 
had practiced the entire composition blind- 
folded. There was no doubt that her play- 
ing showed signs of infinite care. 


Memory 


HE PUBLIC performer should strive 
to gain an unconscious memory. That 
is, if there is a sudden lapse in the conscious 
memory or the attention is diverted by some 
annoyance, one’s playing should continue 
without the slightest sign of interruption. 
This sort of memory may best be trained 
by reciting a verse or holding a conver- 
sation while playing. Of course it is to be 
understood that this should not supplant 
the form of memorizing that demands the 
utmost concentration, 
For concert work one’s tone must be re- 


THE GRAND OPERA AT PARIS IN SPRINGTIME 
A noted painting by J. J. Lefort 
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DESIGN 


BY LESLIE FAIRCHILD 


enforced to carry well in large halls. For 
instance, much of the passage work that 
would ordinarily be done with purely 
finger strength will have to be augmented 
by using wrist and arm strength. Chords 
and octaves should also be played with 
arm strength, a stiff attack being used 
mostly. Now the foregoing does not mean 
that the student should practice with whole- 
sale banging. There is a vast difference be- 
tween augmenting one’s tone and banging 
the piano, and much discretion will have to 
be exercised in producing rich, full tones 
rather than a strident and forced sort of 
tone. 

Pedaling may have to be slightly al- 
tered to suit the acoustics. In some halls 
it seems as though the player had placed 
his foot on the damper pedal and had not 
released it until the end of the composition. 
The damper pedal may be applied more 
frequently in the higher register of the 
piano than in the lower. The higher tones 
need more sustaining while the lower tones 
have a sustaining power of their own. Only 
the greatest amount of experience will 
teach the student to adjust his pedaling to 
the acoustics of an auditorium. 


Nailing Down the Attention 

OST STUDENTS go before an au- 

dience with their minds crowded with 
everything in Christendom but music, such 
as, “I wonder if the audience will like my 
work,” “I just know I can’t do my best,” 
“Do I look all right?” “Is my hair all 
right?” There is no doubt but that their 
chances of failing are increased by such an 
attitude of mind. 

If the student goes before an audience 
and is not properly. prepared, he should 
not expect success. One cannot pour out of 
a pitcher any more than is put into it. 
Roses do not grow by planting sun-flower 
seeds. The greatest pains should be taken 
in preparing for public performance. The 
student should know his work better than 
his audience! ! ! He should make sure 
that he has the first few measures of each 
composition worked out thoroughly in his 
mind so that he will not have the least 
bit of trouble in beginning. Mastery of 
these details will give him confidence. He 
will have no fear in going before an 
audience. 

The student who intends to play in pub- 
lic must have some knowledge of the art 
of program building, if he wishes to add 
to his success as a performer. One and a 
half hours is long enough for a piano re- 
cital. An orchestral concert can be pos- 
sibly a little longer. It is far better to 
send people away with the longing to hear 
more than with the Thank-Heaven-that's- 
over! feeling. If the student knows his 
audience it is comparatively easy to ar- 
Tange a program that will appeal. How- 
ever, if he does not it is advisable to use 
a variety of styles. Rosa Ponselle advises 
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the student to give great care in making 
his selections, choosing some for the mu- 
sic critic, some for the musician, some for 
the music lover and some for the average 
layman. She also advises the student to 
be careful about stage presence and cos- 
tuming. Above all she counsels him to 
be “modest, gracious, humble, cheerful and 
anxious to please.” 

One of the safest ways to build an inter- 
esting program is to follow the order 
given below: 

First: The Intellectual 

Second: The Emotional 

Third: The Sensational! 
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Applause 

HE QUALITY of one’s playing can 

in no way be judged from the amount 
of applause received. Audiences some- 
times act very strangely. All they need at 
times is a leader to urge them on to the 
most fervent applause. You probably have 
noticed the various devices employed by 
vaudeville performers to get the first 
round of applause. Sometimes someone in 
the wings or an usher will start to clap 
or snap his fingers. Someone will mistake 
this for genuine applause and will chime 
in, and finally the entire audience will be 
applauding madly. 

Henry T. Finck has written a splendid 
chapter in his book “Musical Progress” 
entitled, “Don’t Be Fooled by Applause.” 
He says that “players and singers attach 
altogether too much importance to applause 
as an index to what the public likes and 
wants to hear. There are other ways of 
expressing grateful emotion than by clap- 
ping the hands together.” 


Keeping Within One’s Means 

FAMOUS runner who has held the 

championship for many seasons was 
asked to give the secret of his training. 
His reply was that he simply covered more 
ground in working out each day than any 
of the track meets had called for. Putting 
this in the words of the pianist we might 
say that he had more technic than was re- 
quired for the performance. The student 
who wishes to succeed as a public per- 
former should have about ten times more 
technic than is called for in the composition 
he is playing. 

Probably the greatest mistake that the 
young performer can make is to play 
some work that is beyond him. Edwin 
Hughes states that in all his years of 
teaching experience this was the thing that 
did most to prevent students from achiev- 
ing worth-while results in the art of piano 
playing. He said that he had seen thou- 
sands of ambitions go to wreck on these 
rocks. Let the student choose compositions 
well within his technical grasp and he will 
go before an audience unhampered by tech- 
nical difficulties. Simple compositions well 
played will do more to win favor in the 
public eye than gigantic works played with 
uncertainty. ; 

It may be some consolation for the 
student to know that some of the greatest 
artists never quite overcome stage fright 
while performing in public. Do not become 
discouraged if at the first you suffer from 
stage fright. It is said that Daniel Web- 
ster failed in his first appearance and 
had to sit down without finishing his 
speech because of nervousness. 


“The Trouble Which I Adore”’ 
 Giacind S, said, “There is one trouble 

that I adore. It is that which way- 
lays me on the stage. I am seized with 
nervousness and the anguish alone. makes 
my voice what it is.’ So you see, my 
good reader, sometimes a little nervous- 
ness is a good thing. Lehmann, Nordica 
and Sembrich suffered from stage fright. 
On the other hand it is said that Tetrazzini 
was not affected in that way at all. Per- 
haps this was due to the fact that she 
began to sing at the age of three. 


Mark Hambourg says that to play in 
public with success, that is, to interest 
and give pleasure to the audience and at 
the same time afford more or less satis- 
faction to the performer’s sense of achieve- 
ment is an art almost to be acquired of 
itself. For, no matter how good a train- 
ing has been gone through or how much 
technical means has been mastered, none 
of these seem to count for much on the 
naked and exposed public platform. 

PRACTICE, PRACTICE, PRACTICE 
to perform in public. 

This is really the only way in which to 
remove all feeling of fear while playing be- 
fore an audience. It is true that some of 
the greatest artists in the world never en- 
tirely overcome stage fright. But have 
patience, my good reader! It is a fear 
worth conquering. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON MR. 
FAIRCHILD’S ARTICLE 

1. Why is lack of practice in a large 
hall apt to induce stage-fright? 

2. What is the musician's peculiar prob- 
lem (shared by no other artist) ? 

3. Explain the term “unconscious mem- 
ory.” 

4. In what ways may stage-fright be 
considercd an asset? 

5. What is the surest cure for nervous- 


ness ? 


@Ghe Detour Sign 
By Mrs. J. P. PILLSBURY 


To compare playing a scale to a straight 
white road and the sharping or flatting of 
a note to a “detour” to be made is often 
amusing to pupils. The teacher may place 
a black button on F in the scale of G major. 
This is a detour sign pointing to the F 
sharp road, and if the pupil fails to ob- 
serve it he is “caught in. the mud.” 

This method often occasions great ex- 
citement, and the child becomes alert in 
looking ahead for sharps or flats. 


A SCANDINAVIAN DANCE IN 


Tlusicians of the Pylonth — 


By AtetHA M. BonnER 


JUNE 


Day 

1—Esen Tourjee (toor-zhay), b. War- 
wick, Rhode Island, 1834; d. Boston, 
Massachusetts, April 12, 1891. One of 
the pioneer music educators of Amer- 
ica. Organizer of the New England 
Conservatory at Boston. 

2—MicuHaet IvANovitcH GLINKA, b. near 
Smolensk, Russia, 1803; d. Berlin, 
Germany, February 15, 1857. Piano 
virtuoso and composer of the first 
Russian national opera, “A Life of a 
Czarg ns 

3—Rotanp Hayes, b. Curryville, Georgia, 
1887. A concert artist—one of the out- 
standing tenor singers of his race. He 
has specialized on negro spirituals. 
Successful tours. 

4—JoserH AscHeER, b. Groningen, Holland, 
1829; d. London, England, June 20, 
1869. Court pianist to Empress Eu- 
génie. Wrote popular salon music and 
was a great favorite in his day. 

5—Ivar Hatrstrrom (hahl-stram),  b. 
Stockholm, Sweden; 1826; d. there 1901. 
A national music figure, being the di- 
rector of a school of music, a writer 
and a dramatic composer. 

6—Sir JoHN STAINER (stain-er), b. Lon- 
don, England, 1840; d. Verona, Italy, 
March 31, 1901. Eminent educator, 
organist and composer of church music, 
cantatas and other forms as well as the 
author of methods. 

7—LeoroLp AUER (ow-er), b. Veszprém, 
Hungary, 1845. Settled in New York 
City, 1918. Violinist and artist-teach- 
er, with many famous pupils. Writer 
of music treatise. 

8—Rosert SCHUMANN (shu-mahnn), b. 


SPRINGTIME 


From a painting by Andreas Zorn, that is reminiscent of the “Peasant Dances” 
of Grieg, and which now hangs in the National Gallery at Stockholin, 


THE 


Day 4 
Zwickau, Germany, 1810; d. 
29, 1856. A master compost 
rious forms, including coni 
phonies, choral work and so 
9—Orrto Nicorar (nick-o'-lye), 
berg, Germany, 1810; d. Be 
11, 1849. Conductor and 
Several operas produced, 
+ known work is “The Mer 
Windsor.” 
10—BenyaAmin_ Lamsorp, b. _ 
Maine, 1879; d. Lake! Hopate 
Jersey, June 6, 1915. Zealous 
of American musical interés 
poser, organist. Choral w 
sidered superior. 
11—RicHarp Strauss (shtrow 
nich, Germany,-1864. One 
resentative composers of 
tury. Classical beauty, h 
oped, marks his works. 
12—HeEnri PLAncon (plahn-so 
may, France, 1854; d. Paris, 
1914. A dramatic bass; of 
famous artists of his time. 
13—Epvuarp Potpin1, (pohl 
Pest, Hungary, 1869. 
modern composer of opere 
lets. Among many cha 
pieces is The Dancing Do 
14—Joun McCormack, b. Athi 
1884. Famous tenor; wi 
as an opera and concert 
ceived with enthusiasm ot 
tours. Particularly gifted 
terpretation. z 
15—Epvarp H. Griec (greeg), | 
Norway, 1843; d. there Sep 
1907. A great national cor 
piano, orchestral and vocal W 
“Peer Gynt” Suite is one | 
loved of his compositions 
16—Orto JAHN (yahn), b. Kie 
1813; d. Géttingen, Sep 
The biographer of Mozart 
of other works which plae 
front rank of musical write 
17—Cuartes Francis Gounod 
b. Paris, France, 1818; d.§ 
Oct. 17, 1893. Dramatit 
His operas “Faust”. and a 
Juliet” are among his be 
18—Davip Popper, b. Pragt 
1846; d. Baden-Baden, Get 
Prominent viol¢ 


7,> 193% 
composer. He wrote lars 
strings. 


19—JonHann Anton STAMITZ, 
brod, Germany, 1717; 
March 30, 1757. The sé 
of a Bohemian musical fam 
renown in the 18th centt 
linist and composer for th 
20—Justus Jonann Dorag 
tsow-er), b. Hildburghausé 
1783; d. Dresden, March | 
of the greatest composers 
loncello. 
2J—Jacqgues Orrensacn (6 
b. Offenbach-on-Main, Ge 
d. Paris, France, Oct. 4,” 
writer of light opera an¢ 
cal forms. In “Tales 
the ever-popular Barcaral 
22—Gr1acomo Pucernt (poo- 
Lucca, Italy, 1858; d. B 
gium, Noy. 29, 1924. — 
distinction as a compo 
and other stage work 
Butterfly” is one of his 1 
ful productions. ; 
23—Cart Hetnricn REINECH 
b. Altona, Germany, 182: 
(Continued on pag 
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 @Ghree Vital Points in Piano 


Practical Hints to Pianoforte Students 


By the Noted Berlin Qritic and Geacher 


GustAv ERNEST 
Mr. Ernest was 


reach the lower octave the moment it is 
struck by the thumb. 

The same piece contains two more pas- 
sages offering difficulties which can easily 
be overcome if practiced in the right way: 


E OF THE experiences of many 
irs of pianoforte teaching are em- 
lied in the following notes. It has 
truck me that certain passages in 
Own piano pieces offer to almost 
uident the same difficulties. They are 


Ex.4 
A 


such as recur in various disguises Ex.6 4 
frees of complexity in many pieces vif 
ion saw that they would not exist for 

anced student if they were tackled 

Gihiodical way right at the begin- should be practiced as in “b.” 

I n set about looking for a If this be practiced exactly as indicated, 

) which would overcome them the student should after a little time be Ex.'7 

Hi not entirely and I venture to apble to play the whole passage without 

mt what I found might prove use- Jggking at the keys at all. 

gany a student. The right-hand part to these measures, ° 


in which the student usually finds consid- 
erable difficulty in hitting the second of the 
two repeated notes correctly, will be much 
easier to play if the thumb, the moment 
it has! struck its note, be at once placed 
under the hand so as to reach the octave 


the student will get used to avoiding un- 
necessary movements and take the right 
fingering. Similar passages occur often, 
and the same principle should be adopted 
in practicing them. 


g the Right Notes in Skips 
® DIFFICULTY in hitting the 
yht note in skips arises from the 
# it is mostly left to chance whether 


ht note be hit or not, instead of : oe 
cautions being taken beforehand. at the same time as it is struck by the Ex.8 
mentary example will best show fifth finger. sae 
ate. 


etc. 


SSS 


us exercise should be practiced as 


In a similar way the fifth finger should 
be moved on in the second measure so as to 


eo 


5 
* 


asterisks indicated that the note in 
n should not be struck but that the 
by a quick movement be placed 
ly on or, better, above the key, the 
ing to secure the note before play- 
the latter exercises the hand 
be moved forward, if the tempo 


- . ” 


ck, in a straight line as in “a: 


e allows of it, in a sort of | = 2) U0" Gites Ais 
in “b.” The following pas- —~-- ae. 


opin’s Valse in e minor (a): GUSTAV ERNEST 
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so 
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Page 


Taster 


long a successful teacher in London and writes English and German with equal facility 


is caused through the student being forced, 
while needing his eyes for the right hand, 
to look for the E in the left hand, the re- 
sult frequently being a wrong note in the 
right hand. This difficulty will be entirely 
obviated if the left hand be placed on the 
E at once, thus: 


On the same principle the following pas- 
sage from Chopin’s F’ minor Fantasia, over 
which even advanced players so often come 
to grief, ought to be studied: 


the fifth and second fingers being placed so 
quickly. over the thumb that they reach 
their notes almost simultaneously with the 
thumb—and similarly in all the correspond- 
ing passages. 

In the same piece the famous octaves 
will be found considerably easier to play, 
ii divided up into two groups: 


In studying this the player should make 
a momentary break after the first group 
and place the hands in position for the 
following octaves. After a little while the 
hands will be found to do this automatic- 
ally without any break being noticeable to 
the ear. : 

On the principle indicated in Ex. 5 the 
many similar passages occurring in the 
works of Chopin and other masters should 
be practiced, as, for instance, Ballade in 


A flat 
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II. On Playing Arpeggios 


N PLAYING arpeggios the beginner 

usually makes the mistake of reading 
each note separately instead of taking those 
belonging together as a chord: 


Ex.14 Play 


=> 


Place the hand on the three notes all at 
once, as if you were going to play them as 
a chord. Similarly: 
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Ex.15 Play 


Play 


at 


The beginner should be careful in playing 
the following: 


to put the three fingers needed always on 
their keys at the same time, just as if 
he meant to play as in Ex. 16 b. One more 
instance: Beethoven’s Six Easy Variations 


in G 


t) ry 
ee 
a= _— 


ey — eT 


Practice at first thus: 
Ex.18 


In playing arpeggios with both right and 
left hand, alternately, as for instance: 


Do not begin until each hand is lying on 
its first four notes (see “b’). Then, as 
soon as the left hand has played its first 
eroup, let it move on over the right hand 
so as to reach the middle C a little before 
its time. Similarly: 


Ex.20 


tice the following passage from the same 
piece : 


Speaking of this beautiful piece I should 
like to offer a bit of advice as to the way 
in which the two runs, the smooth playing 


of which the beginner usually finds dif- - 


ficult, should be practiced: 


The way in which the passage is here 
put will show the student at a glance that 
it consists simply of three identical groups. 
He should therefere practice the first one 
until he is absolutely sur: of it, after 
which the playing of the whole passage 
will offer no difficulty whatsoever: 


Ex. 24 


Leaving, to begin with, the first six notes 
out of sight, the passage again consists 
simply of group 1 and its several repetitions. 
Apply to it what has been said about Ex. 
23, and only after being able to play it 
quite smoothly add the first six notes which 
form, as it were, the introduction to it. 


III. On Sight Reading 

HE POWER: to read music well at 

sight is undoubtedly a special gift, 
many being able to do so without any 
particular training. At the same time ex- 
perience proves that this power can be 
acquired by methodical study. A guide 
to such study was given me by the well- 
known fact that many quite mediocre 
players are comparatively good sight- 
readers, while many good players are quite 
mediocre sightreaders. This goes to show 
that the best technic (great agility and 
strength of fingers, looseness of hands, 
arms and shoulders) is not sufficient to 
make an efficient sightreader, another 
element entering here, which is too often 
entirely overlooked and without which 
good sightreading is an absolute impos- 
sibility. This other element is quickness of 
eye and the power of taking in whole 
groups of notes at a glance. Much that ap- 
pertains to this question has been already 


indicated in the above notes and exercises. - 


A knowledge of the elementary laws of 
harmony will here be of great use. The 
student who perceives at a glance, for in- 
stance, that the notes of an arpeggio are 
merely those of a common chord or chord of 
the dominant seventh will be able to indi- 
cate the right harmony, even if he should 
not be able to play at first sight all the notes 


actually written. For instance he may not 
6, 


be able to play “a 


Place your hands in position before be- 
ginning : 


Then practice as indicated. Similarly prac- 


correctly, if the tempo is rather quick, but, 
seeing that what is meant is merely a 
C major common chord, he will help him- 
self by playing as in “B” or even “C.” 
Similarly, instead of “A” of the following: 


he will play as in “B.” That the effect of a 
thus simplified passage is not anything like 
that of the original one goes without say- 
ing. But—and this is a most important 
point—the principal thing in sight-reading 
is not to play as in a studied piece every 
note written, but to give first of all clearly 
and wnumistakably the melodic outline and 
the harmonic filling in. As to the rest, the 
player should quickly make sure what is 
of greater, what of lesser, importance and 
sacrifice some of the latter for the sake of 
the former, if he finds it impossible to give 
the passage in its entirety. In ensemble 
playing at sight the main thing should be 
to avoid coming to a dead stop. One should 
keep on playing even if it is necessary to 
sacrifice half a measure or a whole one. 

The special training of the eye should 
be begun the moment the pupil has mas- 
tered the notes and their value and learned 
how to hoid his hands and use his fingers. 
It is advisable to start very early playing 
four hand pieces with the pupil. A con- 
siderable literature of pieces exists, in 
which the pupil’s part is of the easiest 
possible kind, moving within the compass 
of five notes only and beginning with one 
single note to each measure. Excellent 
material of the kind indicated is offered in 
the six books of easy piano duets by Ga- 
luzzi. Other books that would give the 
needed practice are “Master and Scholar” 
by Koelling, “Teacher and Pupil’ by Low 
and a third book also called “Teacher and 
Pupil” by Koelling. 

As a preparatory exercise I offer the 
following : 


th. octave lower. 


Let the pupil first put his hands on the 
keys as indicated in the beginning; then as 
soon as he has played the first measure of 
the exercise put your hand over the follow- 
ing measure and ask if he knows what is 
coming next. Do this before each new note 
and he soon will get used to looking for- 
ward and preparing beforehand for what 
is coming. Let the pupil play at first “B”: 


Ex. 28 
A 


_ How to Start a (lass 


By A. A. 


IRST, OF course, learn thoroughly 
what you are to teach. If you are an 
adult, remember, while learning, that 

you. can very well make a. living with 
something else and still advance yourself 
in music. A machinist, a mail carrier, a 
truck driver, an elevator operator, a street- 
car conductor and many other professions 
give ample opportunity for, musical ad- 
vancement. In starting a class, you must 
take into consideration a certain period 
without income from lessons. It is there- 
fore well to plan for an extra income till 
well started. 

Entering the profession of a teacher, 
you must remember that it is subject to 
all rules governing good business. A prac- 
tical course in business salesmanship, get- 
ting work, for instance, as house-to-house 
solicitor in some neighborhood where it 
would not hurt your musical prospects, 
will reduce your personal pride, quash your 
“big head,” and give you ability that will 
come in very handy in getting and keeping 
pupils in the future. 

To get business you have to advertise. 
But you cannot go and tell people how 
good you are. Get someone else to can- 
vass the town or neighborhood in. which 


TUE Bi 


and only then the notes as written une 
again covering up the second meas 
soon as the second note of the first 
played. Let the pupil practice the 
ing exercises in exactly the same 4 
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will be greatly enhanced, if the 
will improvise an accompaniment 
All these exercises should be play 
both hands separately and together 

One should in sight-reading 
particular about the fingering. 
more freedom is allowed to the { 
sight-reading the more conscienti 
accurate he should be in practi 
avoid falling into bad habits. 

Further exercises of a similar ] 
be found in every pianoforte-sch 
goes without saying that it would 
possible within the compass of 
article to do more than indicate the m 
the application of which must be 
teachers and students. That it 1 
to success if carefully and regult 
ried out, cannot admit of the lea 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS O 
ERNEST’S ARTICLE 
1. Should the line made by # 
moving from one note to anothel 
be straight? : 
2. How should arpeggios be rea 
3. If two hands are used in pi 
arpeggio what preliminary positio 
taken? q 
4. On what ability is sight-ret 
pendent? q 
5. What type of pieces is good 
ing in sight-reading? 


WIHTOL 


you wish to teach, getting a cens 
who may study music. Haying 
the necessary information start | 
cally after the pupils who do 
with anyone else but should 
Never go after another teacher 
there are plenty unattached. | 
letter to each one of your prospect 
requires much knowledge of sale 
The letter must be brief and m 
an interest. It is well to get an a 
specialist to write the master cop} 
To enroll a new pupil, employ 
else, on a commission basis, to 
prospective student or his par 
other can read all the printed 
about you, can show your pic 
can ask students to study with yt 
sooner or later you must exh 
wares. If you can play or sing, 
a business-like way for the p 
expect to teach. Better still, 
coat off and do some phenomenal 
While all this is going on, 
money. Therefore be employed 
way’ as not to lessen your 
tion. With good system it 
months and five hundred d 
ganize a class of thirty. 
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be Cast oF CHARACTERS 

fa tall girl. 

Hsix smaller than Spring. 

o small boys. 

‘Three boys taller than Fairies. 
Barth. 

F Pairies: a tall girl. 

tg: 8, 10 or 12 small children. 
is: 8, 10 or 12 small children. 
© 8, 10 or 12 small children. 
ttle girl, 


STAGE SETTING 

” scene, arranged by a dark 
in at back of stage in which tiny 
cut. A light high up back of it, 
fect of stars. Or just a day- 
Evergreen branches and trees 
4 are no “woodsy” scenes. 


CosTUMES 
ton material as cheese cloth and 
per. 
ong flowing green gown of cheese 
with flowing sleeves. Three 
$ in each hand, two red, two blue 
yellow. 
‘tes: Crépe paper dresses, two in 
wo in blue and two in yellow. 
/ witigs may be used if desired. 
Fairy in white. 
Dressed as pages and carry trum- 


ir in violet and a third in orange; 
jarrying a palette and brush. 

‘lowing gown, color, brown; hair 
cred. : 

‘is: Silver gray crépe paper for 
and caps. Slit paper up around 
of skirt and sleeves ; twist tin- 
ends of the points and tassel 
, to represent raindrops. 

Yellow crépe paper dresses 
carrying wands with sunburst 


paper dresses in as many 
desired, to represent flowers; 
er flower on the head; also 
large flower on a long stem 
ms’ wand, only wound in 


Music 

‘ ! Military March, H. Engel- 
d before the curtain is 

il Spring and Fairics have 

r of stage, after curtain is 


si May, M. L. Preston, for 
(No. 23361). 

rrender March, R. S. Mor- 
rtist Drill. 

indrops, George L Spaul- 
). Sung by the Raindrops 
nd while entering. 

Irish Reel, N. Louise 
ober, 1926 Erupe or No. 
agic, E. L, Ashford (No. 
: Raindrop Dance. 

tty Little Wildflowers, 
Johnson (No. 
rough for the Sunbeams 
around, arms raised, 
Glide to the right then to 
around each other. As 
r again the Flowers en- 
ig, and dancing around 
ams until song is com- 
| are in position for 


t : 
‘| Wearing smocks, one in green, 
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A Springtime Playlet 


By Maubp 5. BarirEAu 


No. 3375. For drill with Sunbeams and 
Flowers. 
For Toy Sympnony or RuytTHMic 


ORCHESTRA 

March—Drum, Fife and Trumpet, Fred- 
eric A. Franklin. 

Waltz—Daffodils 
Franklin. 

March—Playtime, A. Louis Scarmolin. 

Songs and Ree!—Scores may be written 
for these. 

March—/Jolly Darkies, Karl Bechter. 

(Pages enter first, blowing trumpets and 
march to center of stage followed 
by Spring. Then the six Fairies, 
the first dressed in blue, stands on the 
right of Spring and holds one end of the 
blue streamer, the other end of which in 
Spring's right hand. A yellow Fairy on 
the left side holds a yellow streamer. 
The length of the streamers is measured 
according to distance back of Spring of 
the second two Fairies, the one in red 
on the right holds the red streamer; the 
one in blue, on the left, the blue 
streamer. Of the last two, the yellow 
one is on the right, the red on the left. 
This gives the effect of carrying Spring’s 
train. March to the position shown in 
the diagram, “A Fairy Dance.” Page 
on the right crosses to opposite side of 
the stage; the Page on left backs to the 
side just entered.) 


Waltz, Frederick <A. 


Spring AND Her HELpers 
Spring; Last night, dear old Mother Earth 
_ said, ‘Spring! Winter has been working 
long and hard. Now it is time for you 
to summon your helpers and warm and 
cheer up my children.’ 
So, bright little fairies, let us dance 
awhile before the others join us. 
Fairy Dance. 4 
Page: (At right; steps forward; bows) 
Your Majesty, an Artist is waiting to 
speak with you. 
Spring: Bid him enter. 
Page: (Steps back to entrance; blows 
trumpet) Her Majesty Spring awaits 
you. 


Artist: Dressed in green, goes to the 


throne. Bows) Dear Spring, I must have - 


my colors to mix. All the trees are wait- 
ing for their leaves to burst forth. 

Spring: Here are your helpers, bright 
cheery and waiting. (Gives him the 
streamers of blue and of yellow; the two 
fairies with Artist in the center step to 
the center right of the throne.) 

Page: (Comes from left entrance to Spring. 
Bows). Your Majesty, another Artist 
wishes to speak with you. 

Spring: Tell him to enter at once. (Page 
ushers in Artist.) 

Artist: (dressed in violet) Dear Queen, 


the violets are calling for their pretty new 
gowns; I must have my fairy helpers. 


Spring: 


They are here waiting for your 


BIRDS, FLOWERS, MUSIC AND SPRING 
From a painting by Walther Firle 


> 
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Flowers, T¥tusic and Sunbeams 


summons. (Hands red and blue stream- 
ers to the Artist, who, with the second 
two fairies in red and in blue, goes to the 
center left.) 

Page: (right) Your Majesty, I see an- 
other Artist hastening this way. Shall 
I admit him when he arrives? 

Spring: By all means. He is even now 
late for his colors. « 

Artist: (Rushes in out of breath; wears 
an orange frock.) Oh, Spring, the daffo- 
dils, tulips and jonquils are all in a tem- 
per! They say that I am late. 

Spring: Yes, and your helpers are in a 

hurry to be off. 
(Hands last two streamers, red and yel- 
low. The three Artists step to the front 
center of stage.) Now, quickly, before 
you leave us mix our colors in a jolly 
drill. 

Artist Drill: (As the circle at the close 
is being formed, Earth appears in the 
center, having been out of sight behind 
the throne or any place from which she 
can slip easily and unnoticed into the 
circle. ) 

Spring: Bare, brown Earth, you are here ! 

Earth: Yes, Spring, the grasses, the leaves 
and the flowers are very impatient and 
have sent me to ask you why the Artists 
with their. fairy helpers are so délayed. 

Spring: Make haste! Off with you! And 
do not forget that the Snow Drops, Vio- 
lets, Tulips, Daffodils, Crocuses and 
Hyacinths come first. 

(Exeunt Artists and Fairies.) 

Spring: (to Earth)—Did you remember 
to call the Raindrops first? You remem- 
ber that the gentle Raindrops must first 
soften the ground and give the grasses 
and flowers drink. 

Mother Earth: Yes, Spring, I called and 
called them. But they did not come. 
Spring: Trumpeters, call the Raindrops; 

I shall hasten them on their way. 
(Pages turn to exits and blow trumpets. 
Raindrops enter from each side, singing 


the Rain Song. All gather around 
Spring.) 
Spring; Raindrops, Raindrops, for shame ! 


Why did you not heed mother Earth’s 

call? 

A Raindrop: Oh, Spring, please do not 
scold us! We are so happy practicing 
a new dance. Now we shall be so good 
and work so hard and fast, if you will ° 
first let us show you how pretty it is. 

Spring: All right. If you are sure that 
you can make up for the time that you 
have lost. 

(Virginia Recl. At the close of the 
dance, Spring claps her hands. All 
face her and bow.) 

Spring: Fine, fine, merry Raindrops! But 
Mother Earth is anxiously waiting for 
you. So hasten away with her. No 
more time can be lost now. What will 
the children do if they find no pretty 
flowers? The birds need the leaves in 
which to hide their nests. Think if they 
find only bare brown branches for the 
homes of their baby birds! And all be- 
cause you did not come when Mother 
Earth called you. (Exeunt Mother Earth 
and Raindrops.) 

Spring: (To Pages.) Call the Queen of 
Fairies. ‘ 

(Enter Queen with Fairy.) 

Oucen: Spring, you called me? 

Spring: Yes, dear Queen. We need more 
fairies to help us. Ah! you have one 
little fairy with you. The Snowdrops 
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and Easter Lilies will need her. Please, 
dear Queen, hasten with her and more 
helpers to our Artists. And here come 
the Sunbeams to do their work. 
(Exeunt Queen and Fairy at left as Page 
announces the arrival of the Sunbeams.) 

Sunbeams: (Enter, flitting here and there, 
gracefully waving arms.) 

Flowers: (Enter soon after, singing a 
Flower Song. Dance around with the 
Sunbeams while singing. At the close 
of the song they hold position called for 
in the next drill. 

Drill for Sunbeams and Flowers (Dia- 
gram A). 


Spring: (As the last Flowers and Sun- 
beams are leaving the stage, rises and 
clasps her hands) Jor your guidance, 
dear Father, I thank Thee! 

CURTAIN 
FAIRY DANCE 
BACK BACK 
Yas 


rb 


x by t 
ry $ i 


D FRONT 


FRONT 


G. FRONT 


Spring Nas a blue, a red, and a_ yellow 
streamer in right hand; in left hand a 
yellow, a blue and a red. Fairies in blue 
and in yellow come first; the next two are 
in red and blue; the last two in red and 
yellow. Each holds streamer to mateh 
dress; those on the right of Spring carry 
streamers in the left hand and those on 
the left in the right hand. The music is a 
waltz. 
A—Position for dance: S—Spring, B—Fairy 
in blue, Y—in yellow, R—in red. 
B—F¥irst two girls waltz forward and curtsy. 
This takes about three measures. 
C—Next two girls same, during five meas- 
ures, 
D—Last two during about seven measures. 
a—The three on each side of Npring join 
hands, raise arms up high, wave stream- 
ers forward and backward twice and drop 
arms. (Use the waltz step forward and 
back when waving streamers and when 
turning.) " 

b—Turn facing away from Spring and 
waltz forward two measures; curtsy on 


Sor, Master of the Guitar 
«6e” THREE OF the 16th century Spanish 

guitarists whose works are now ex- 
tant are Luis Milan, Gaspar Sanz and Mi- 
guel de Fuenllana. At the end of the 18th 
century Spain produced not only the great- 
est guitar composer that has ever lived but 
one of the greatest of all composers, 
Ferdinand Sor (1780-1839), who was un- 
doubtedly a great genius’ and a prodigy. 
Fetis tells us that he played his own com- 
positions at the age of five years; a little 


the third measure; raise arms and wave 
streamers forward and back twice. 
c—Face front and on around = facing 
Npring ; waltz toward Spring and curtsy. 
Wave streamers again forward and back 


twice. 
E—Face front. First girls waltz forward 
and curtsy to each other during three 


measures. 
Second girls same, for about five measures. 
G—Third two girls last, seven measures. 
ai—Join hands; raise streamers high and 
wave forward as though to join opposite 


girls. Wave back. Repeat twice. Drop 
arms. 
b—First girls in yellow and red raise 
streamer arm and join hands. Then 


kneel. The other girls wave streamers 
forward and back. Repeat’ twice. 

c—The next two the same; those standing 
Wave 

d—The iast two the 
ing two measures. 

e—The first two now rise and waltz back- 
ward to position (D). 

{—The next two the same. 

g—Then the last two; each curtsy when 
in position. 

h—Then all, Spring included, waltz back- 
ward to throne. Spring is seated, with 
three girls on each side. 


ARTIST DRILL 


BACK BACK 


same. 


G FRONT 


A—Dosition taken after each Artist receives 
Fairies and streamers from Spring. Lively 
march, as a two step. 

B—Hach Artist remains in same position, and 
Fairies move to positions as indieated. 
Each Fairy dances around in a small circle 
and back, arms high with streamers way- 
ing. 

C— Artists and Fairies reverse positions. 
awe: around and wave streamers as 
in (B). 

D—Artists dance to center, Artists in violet 
and Fairies reverse positions again, as in 
(B). Artists in green and in orange dance 
to the center. Fairies in yellow. stay 
in nearly the same position. Fairies in 
blue and in red dance to position as in (D). 

H—Artists and Fairies reverse positions, wav- 
ing streamers, and dance around in small 
circle and back, 

Artists and Fairies (in blue and in red, 

with Artists in green and in orange) hold 

positions (always keeping step when hold- 
ing positions) while the two fairies in yel- 


¥ 


All kneel dur-- 


low and the two in red and in blue with 
Artist in violet, dance backward toward 
back corners of stage. This forms a circle 
and Mother Barth appears in this circle. 
(Music softer while Spring and Mother 
Barth talk; Mother Earth goes to Spring's 
side.) 

G—Then Fairics in yellow join hands with 
next Fairies in red and in blue, and Fairy 
in blue, with the Artist in green leading, 


dances in large circle off stage, saluting 
Mother Barth and Spring as each passes 
them. 
SUNBEAM AND FLOWER DRILL 
BACK BACK 
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A—-Flowers enter from the left side and meet 
the Sunbeams, who flit around in line, as 
in diagram (A). = 

—Each couple in turn stops, turns facing 
Spring, curtsies, face front, then take the 
position as in (B), holding wands to meet. 
The next couple does the same, then passes 
under the raised wands of couple one, 
taking positions next to the first couple. 
This formation is continued until each 
couple is in place. 

C—The first couple drops its wands to the 
position of a soldier’s gun when on -guard, 
It passes down the center under the raised 
wands to the front of the stage, marks time, 
turns, Sunbeam to the right, flower to the 
left. This process is repeated for each 
couple. 2 


he Romance of the Guitar 


By ANDRES SEGOVIA 


later he was placed in a monastery at Bar- 
celona to receive a thorough general educa- 
tion and instruction in harmony and com- 
position. There'he heard the guitar played 
by the monks and became so fascinated that 
he immediately began an assiduous study of 
it. At the age of sixteen he left the monastery 
equipped with a technic of the highest order 
and a profound knowledge of composition 
and counterpoint. In 1797 he wrote his 
first opera, ‘Telemacco, which was per- 
formed with great success in Barcelona 


oad 


and later in London. In 1818, during the 
Peninsular war, he joined the Spanish 
army and was commissioned as a captain. 
Later he was compelled to take refuge in 
France where he met Cherubini and several 
other great musicians who prevailed upon 
him to again devote himself to the guitar. 
“Sor is known as the percursor of the 
guitar in England where his playing created 
a furor. As has been stated before, 
the lute was very popular there even up 
to his time, but Londoners had never even 


F—When near right and left frop 


THE 

Mark time, turn and march up 
of the stage to the back corners. 
E—Mark time, turn and go diagon 
the. stage, Sunbeams crossing 
front, Flowers to the right f 


Sunbeam then a Flower crossin 
center of the stage. 


D 


the Flowers and Sunbeams star 

up, then unwinding, returning ag 

back corners, crossing again in { 

Reverse figure (1). 

G—Mark time. Turn, Sunbeams an 
meeting in front of Spring, fol 
figure in this diagram. 

From the center front each 1é@ 
time, turns, one to the righ 
to the left, march to the fr 
up the sides to the back an 
center back. lowers and 
go down the center in con 
first couple turns to the | 
to, the left and so on, mare! 
front corners, then to the b 
time well and turn squar 
Opposite couples meet at ¢ 
and march four abreast to th 
in diagram. 

JI—The two Flowers and two 
the first and second rows, ri 
four making up the first and seco: 
side, and similar groupings of 
fourth rows, raise wands to t 
about one .measure for ma 
Then march around twice in a 
separate circles are formed. HH 
touching throughout, dropping — 
when in first position again. 
Each Flower of each row 

side and each Sunbeam on fl 

kneel, holding wands with |] 
in front, the ends resting on 

The Sunbeams in the cent 

row turn toward the Flo 

right, and the Flowers in 
of each row turn toward 
the left, holding wands ov 
of these kneeling, and 
three measures for knee! 
position and rising again 
verse positions, those kn 
ing and those standing, kn 

a—The Sunbeams and Flowe 
cles around them keep position 
two Sunbeams turning a little 
Flowers and raising wands to » 
others mark time, turn and foll 
rows point. They march once a 
two, each side. Then, standi 
mark time, turn and mareh 
wands while marching. 
b—Each Flower, holding wa 
hand, the flower resting on t 
der beside the face, turns 
each Sunbeam at her left, the 
face over the left shoulder ; 
the Sunbeam. The Nunbeam 
ing their wands over the 
faces of the Flowers. Th 
measures. Face front aga 
wands to gun position. 

Flowers on the right and 
the left move as arrows ind 
remain in position. This giv 
in diagram 

K—Center line of eight remains 1 
marking. time, while line of 
left side swings around in pos 
ing time. (See diagram 
of four on the right side 
This brings the two marke 
center, making the figure of 

L—All go forward, around in 
center four take short steps, 
ing time. The outside row 
steps to keep the lines stra 
wands while marching. 

Drop wands; form back in’ 
and then into position, 4 
Close up and march four 
the front of the stages” 
of each group of four t 
right, the other to the 
couples go on around, t 
corners and marking time 

At the center back of sta 

from the left goes first 

ter; the couple from the fr 
and so on with the 
brings all the Flowers in 
right side and Sunbeams 
side. 

At front of the stage 
around to the left, # 
right. Raise wands and W 
ing to the front corners, — 
the back, crossing the bad 
ing each other. The FP 

~ the left side and Sunbe 

side. 4 
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dreamed of the possibilities ¢ 
as revealed by Sor. Philip B 
an exhaustive research of the 
guitarists tells us that Sor 
perform at the London Philhar 
certs. ‘He also appeared as 
Society’s concerts in ,the se 
at the Argyle rooms, playing 
positions, a concertante for t 
he electrified his audience by 
ful command he possessed over 
(Continued on pa 
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RD TOWN of the State. of 
6, where the grant of land for 
tmi University was given under 
d seal of George Washington, 
¢ home of a number of interest- 
' Here William McGuffey com- 
ow famous readers and Langs- 
mM his bees to be efficient. Here 
arrison wooed and won Carrie 
Vhitelaw Reid received his ed- 
Swing, our most noted 
5 tried and convicted upon utter- 


ived Karl Merz. 

Mrs ago in Cincinnati, at a wed- 
jion of the president of one of the 
fance companies, a gentleman 
a I fell into conversation ex- 
hope that the training of young 


Jimproved. He felt that his own 


yy permanent benefit was con- 
pretfully 1 agreed. My scho- 
rience had been much the same 
lim convinced, however,” he took 
lead, “that the right kind of a 


test possible value to a student. 
such a teacher.” 

fas my reply, “I, too, enjoyed one 
‘lating contact in my girlhood, 
ne.” 


The Great Teacher 


chatted on, and the matter nar- 
wn until, to our astonishment, 
that we were both speaking of 
idual—Karl Merz. He had 
of music at Oxford College 


my companion had studied 
each of us he remained, out 
remembered instructors, a 
influence. 

the representative char- 
athering because the source 
ce to the tribute, this being 
1 who thus did honor to 
e I myself was only fif- 


TI had some background for 
fy study of music began on 
ay, and for three years 
teacher, while she herself 
dré, one of the three out- 
of music in Cincinnati. 
ay for him when I was ten 
following year I was 
Doerner and remained 
until we removed to 
th year. 
the tedious drudgery of 
Armine Doerner! He was 
ool. Probably no one 
f emphasis on pure tech- 
d, with scarcely an ex- 
ert and Stark exercises 
tions.” Months upon 
in achieving just a cer- 
hand, for instance, the 
mh beneath in running a 
Was not the faintest per- 
ekles. It must slip 
se completely escaping 
had he put it in that 
en more interest in the 
) And phrasing!! All, no 
_ a 
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Karl Dyerz 


doubt, excellent, but apparently an end in it- 
self. No music, as such. No imagination. 


The Muse in Disgrace 


EARS AFTER, in New York, I went 

to a Bach Concert given by Doerner 
and D’Albert, the violinist, and still as I 
looked at that little dark man, he seemed a 
mechanism and not a musician. So it was 
that I lost somewhat of my early enthusiasm 
for the “heavenly maid,” and when my 
father wished me to take up the work with 
Karl Merz I was quite indifferent. 

Before I describe my first impressions, 
however, let me add that in Cincinnati I had 
attended Miss Nourse’s School and the 
Bartholomew School. At both we had Otto 
Singer for our choral master These three, 
André, Doerner, and Singer, were the big 
men in Cincinnati at that period, and I had 
had some experience with each of them. 

Very vividly I recall my introduction to 
the never-to-be-forgotten studio of Karl 
Merz. Tomy knock on the door, a hearty, 
generous-sounding voice shouted, “Come in.” 
I opened and stood in a room whose entire 
furnishing consisted of a piano, a wooden 
chair, and a big deal table and a step-lad- 
der. Book shelves, filled with books, cov- 
ered every inch of wall space from floor to 
ceiling, and I guessed the ladder was for the 
purpose of reaching the upper shelves. 
Two large windows let in a stream of light, 
and one was open perhaps a foot. I sud- 
denly realized that the soft, singing sounds 
I heard came from wires strung across the 
opening, upon which the capricious wind 
was playing. 


The Harp of the Winds 


<<T S THAT?” I questioned, turning a 
wondering face to the smiling man in 

the wooden chair. “Is that rile 

“Yes, that is,” he said, “if you mean an 
zolian harp. Did you never hear one be- 
fore?” 

“No. I think it’s heavenly!” . 

“TI do, too, and I’m glad you like it.” 


he Wisdom of a Great Geacher 


Whose Service and Philosophy Influenced Ghousands 


By Marion THAYER MACMILLAN 


I surveyed the speaker. He was big, his 
shoulders square and well thrown back, his 
loose clothes - careless and comfortable. 
With young girl eyes I scanned his face and 
didn’t know what to think of it. He cer- 
tainly was not handsome and he was “old,” 
nearly fifty; and yet I decided it was a de- 
lightful face, and, as he talked to me about 
music, I thought it more and more so. 

On leaving I ventured, “May I look at 
your books for a moment?” 

“Yes, my child. All you want to. 
and take any that you care for.” 

“Oh! Here is “Faust” and “Immariuel 
Kant” that Emerson talks about.” 

“So you read Emerson, my young friend! 
Esoitesorcs 

“Yes,” I replied. “I like Emerson. 
you think I would like Kant?” 

“Now I just wonder if perhaps you 
might,” said Professor Merz with a twinkle. 
“Take him along, anyway, and find out.” 

“May I take ‘Faust,’ too?” 

“Not that one, for it is in German, and 
perhaps you do not yet read German. But 
here is a very fine translation which you 
may take with pleasure.” 

At luncheon I gavé my father an en- 
thusiastic hug. “I’ve found a real teacher 
at last,’ I exclaimed. “Professor Merz is 
wonderful. He has an aeolian harp and 
he loves books; he has hundreds of them. 
I know I shall get on, now that he is my 
teacher.” 

When I appeared for my first lesson, 
Professor Merz remarked, “Thayer, Miss 
Marion Thayer, is it? Well, you ought to 
be able to make music. You have for 
namesake one of the greatest organists in 
the country.” 

“T don’t know him, but Eugene Thayer 
is a connection,’ I proudly affirmed. 


Look, 


Do 


° Eugene II 
PRAY, VA THEN, you shall be the 
little Eugene—Eugene II, and we 
shall do great things.” After that he al- 
ways addressed me as Eugene. 
The first composition he put before me 


KARL MERZ AND THEODORE PRESSER 


Karl Merz is identified with The Etude in a very significant manner. 
In addition to having been one of its valued early contributors, he was a 
great inspiration to the founder of The Etude, Mr. Theodore Presser. 
Mr. Presser, during his life-time, often told the Editor of The 
Etude of the beautiful outlook on life which Karl Merz possessed and of 
his native goodness, which was so resplendent that all those who came in 
contact with him felt just a little better for having known such a man. 
Mr. Presser used to tell how he once responded to a notice in a 
musical paper that had been inserted by Karl Merz, asking for assistance 


for a poor musician. Mr. Presser, then a poor boy, sent two dollars to 


Mr. Merz. 


Later on he called upon Mr. Merz, who was the Professor 


of Music at Wooster, Ohio, and timidly presented his card. Merz bade 


him come in, and hugged him upon meeting him for the first time. 


Mr. 


Presser was surprised; but Merz explained, “Bless your heart, you are 
the only one who responded to my appeal for help for that poor musi- 
cian, and I had to do all the rest myself.” 

This was one of the early manifestations of the philanthropic ideals 
of Theodore Presser which led to the creation of one of America’s fore- 


most foundations.—Eprror’s Note. 
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KARL MERZ 


was a Mozart sonata. After I had been 
playing a few moments, he cried, “Stop! 
Stop! That is not for you. We try some- 
thing else.’ Looking through a pile of 
music, he brought out Chopin’s Nocturnes. 
Then delving into a collection of papers 
he found a picture of the composer. “See 
the poetry in this’ face, Eugene,” and he 
told me the story of Chopin’s love for 
George Sand and the thing of beauty it 
had become in his music—told it as a ro- 
mance of haunting loveliness, with no 
suggestion of the circumstances that made 
it questionable. I doubt if they entered his 
mind. So a nocturne was my assignment 
and, when I had my next lesson, he placed 
Chopin’s portrait on the piano before me 
and said, “Play, now, Eugene. Play) while 
he listens ; and play so you are not ashamed 
to have him hear.” And I played, played, 
and practiced as I never had before. 

Yet, because I naturally love books even 
more than music, I received the greatest 
inspiration from our talks upon literature, 
poetry, philosophy and drama. 

“Well, Eugene, what do you think of our 
friend, Immanuel ?” 

“I know about the “Categorical Impera- 
tive, anyway,” I replied. And under the 
kindly and beautiful tutelage of this rare 
personality I read that winter much of 
Schiller, a little of Schopenhauer, most of 
Goethe, all of Heine, as well as Robert 
Burns and Walt Whitman, both of whom 
were dear to the German music master’s 
heart. 

He was deeply religious and bore a 
touching love and admiration for this 
country of his adoption. As a teacher of 
music per se, he must be judged by his 
own criterion. Music was for all. As 
necessary to the spirit as air to the lungs. 
He asked me one day to sing. 

“I have no voice, Professor Merz,” TI 
protested. 

“You speak, Eugene. Anyone who can 
talk can sing. You wouldn't like to go 
through life without singing, would you?” 


The Man without a Method 


F HE HAD a “method” he never men- 

tioned it. I do not think it occurred to 
him that he would turn out numbers of. 
great performers. Just as a teacher of 
English who loves literature strives to 
instill that love and a knowledge of its 
greatest beauties into his, students, so Karl 
Merz wished all to enter into this king- 
dom of delight with joy and some under- 
standing. 

He himself spilled out music of all sorts, 
simple melodies for simple folk, dance 
tunes, dirges and some compositions of 
richness and depth. He had a choral 
society in the village and all of the men, 
the merchants, druggists, barbers and 
bankers—everybody—hbelonged and sang. 

Aiter his day’s work was over he would 


“walk up to the village with a basket on his 
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arm. This basket contained two empty 
beer bottles and, on his return, after a chat 
with the old German baker and a cigar, 
he would carry home two full bottles. 
Often I walked to the village with him. 
My interest in material goods, always 
rather faint, vanished through my associa- 
tion with Karl Merz. Economics as the 
determining factor in human experience 
would have fallen down, confronted by the 
conversation of the music teacher and his 
young disciple. Our thoughts and talks 
covered a wide field and yet never turned 
upon the ways and means of acquisition. 
We were not possessed by “the mania for 
owning things’ and were no more con- 
cerned with money than the flowers or the 
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grass. He embodied a rich contentment. 
He had either flung away ambition or 


never known its spur. Nor did he show 
that “human, all too human” craving for 
recognition that is typical of the artist 
temperament. 

At this same period it was my good 
fortune to meet a man of national reputa- 
tion who was spending a summer in our 
village where he had once lived. He was 
very kind to me and of about the same age 
as Professor Merz. One day I heard my 
mother remark upon the advantage to a 
young girl of the companionship of two such 
unusual and gifted personalities. 


Greatness—Distinction 
HIS LEADS me to compare them. 
‘How different they were! Some- 
times the celebrity spoke very beautifully, 
but more often he indulged in surface 
chatter. I was aware of being to him an 
amusement, a diversion. 

With Professor Merz it was not so, 
and I wondered about him. Was he, too, 
a great man? What did he do? He wrote 
music, some of it quite lovely, but not 
like Beethoven. He edited a musical maga- 
zine; he gave occasional lectures and 
taught a lot of unformed girls to play and 
to sing! It didn’t sound impressive, and 
yet I was positive that it was a really 
great man who sat at the deal table in the 
bare room where the little aeolian harp 
answered fitfully to the passing breeze. 
Yes, it was he that was great, not what. he 
did. “To be is greater than to do,” I 
quoted. It was as Emerson said of Wash- 
ington, “We cannot find the smallest part 
of his personal weight in the narrative of 
his exploits.” Evidently all great people 
are not distinguished, I concluded. 

Today I recall my association with the 
cultured gentleman of so wide a reputation 


and can find no vestige of any impression 
he made upon me, other than that of an 
agreeable experience. On the other hand 
I am convinced that my life has been dif- 
ferent because of the friendship of Karl 
Merz. He neither flattered nor fondled. 
Sometimes he, too, laughed at me, but deep 
down I knew that he granted me a kind 
of comradeship on terms of equality. His 
manner seemed to say, “Yes, you little 
thing; you, too, have a questing spirit. Your 
mind travels my way. Perhaps I can give 
you a lift now and then.” 

In later years I came under the influence 
of two other great teachers, and I think 
of them, these three, Karl Merz, Eduard 
Cary Hayes, and William James, as bril- 
liant shafts of light that permanently 
illumines the dim passage we call life. 
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A DeEpARTMENT OF 
By Peter 


relating to this column should be addressed * 


Master Distal 


A Department dealing with Master Discs and written by 4 
Discs of educational importance will be considered regardless of makers. 
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Repropucep Music 


Hucu Reep 
cialist. All 
Correspond 
‘Tue Erupe, Dept. of Reproduced Music.” 


HE GRACE and charm of 18th 
Century music requires an inter- 
preter with an appreciation for de- 


tail and perfect rhythm. This Toscanini, 
the noted Italian conductor, has. Hence 
one listens to his reading of a Mozart or 


MODERN ART AND MUSIC IN PARIS 
Irom a painting by Jules Emile Zingg, one of the recent acquisitions of the 


Luxembourg Gallery. 


‘SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON MRS. 


MACMILLAN’S ARTICLE 

1. For what works is Karl Merz 
known? 

2. What use did Merz make of photo- 
graphs of the composers? 

3. In what other musical activities be- 
sides teaching did Karl Merz engage? 

4. What, in your opinion, should be the 
qualities of a great teacher? 


best 


Wagner and the Ominous Number 13 


By Louis MINsky 


Ir 1s A curious fact that Richard Wag- 
ner, one of the greatest composers that 
ever lived, went through life under the 
shadow of the unlucky number thirteen. 
His very name carries thirteen letters. 
This meant that from the day of his 
christening he was under the jurisdiction 
of the ill omened number. But he made 
a success out of life and gave to the world 
some of the most powerful music and 
certainly the most powerful operas in ex- 
istence. 

Wagner has often been pointed to, by 
scoffers of the unlucky number thirteen, 
as a contrite example that the ill luck of 
thirteen is a myth. Waener’s life carried 
not one number thirteen but a prodigious 
number of them. He was born in 1813, 
which numbers when added across, give 


thirteen. In 1822 he began to attend the 
Kreuzschule which was one of the famous 
classical schools of the day in Germany. 
The numbers of this year when added 
across also make thirteen. 

Wagner composed in all thirteen operas. 
This had no evil effect on the beauty and 
power of these works. One of these 
operas, Tannhauser, was finished on Sep- 
tember thirteenth and received its premier 
performance on March thirteenth in the 


year 1861. 
Number thirteen which had been, we 
might say, Wagner’s lucky number, did 


not desert the great musician even at his 
death. Wagner died on February thir- 
teenth. He was the only musician ever 
beset by so many thirteens; yet his accom- 
plishments have been seldom equalled. 


“In some parts of Germany there are no less than five to seven opera- 


houses within a radius of about fifty miles. 
but when we take into consideration the 


an absolute: proof of aniusicality ; 


True, this fact in itself is not 


addition of a vast number of orchestral, choral and chamber concerts, and 
recitals of various kinds, we realise that the musical life of Germany is 


the most complete and many-sided of all countries. 


The bulk of the German 


people take music as seriously as the bulk of the English people take cricket 
or football—a pronouncement which speaks for itself.”—Cyrit Scorr. 


a Haydn Symphony with the feeling that 
an ideal hand is recreating its melodic 
lyricism into the purest form of loveliness. 
That is why we found the perpetuation of 
Haydn’s “‘Clock’ Symphony,’ issued a 
short time back, so delightful, and also 
why the lesser known Mozart symphony, 
the so-called “Haffner,” is a thing of end- 
less joy as well as beauty in recording. 
(Victor set M 65.) 

Speaking of 18th Century music—the 
National Gramophonic Society of London, 
who have the happy faculty of choosing 
interesting works that we are unlikely to 
obtain from the regular companies, have 
recorded two works, both for piano and 
flute, Bach’s Sonata in E flat and Handel’s 
Sonata No. 3 in G Major. (Discs Nos. 135, 
136 and 137). Both are perfectly played 
by Kathleen Long, that admirable pianist 
of whom we have written before, and M. 
René le Roy, French flutist. Of thé two 
sonatas the Bach is the*more impressive 
with its lovely Siciliano, familiar no doubt 
to many in a rearrangement for violin 
which is not as appealing as the original, 
and its two genial allegro movements. On 
the odd side of this recording, last half 
of disc 136, M. le Roy plays a clever 
dance by Honegger called Goat’s Dance. 
It is for flute unaccompanied. The Handel 
sonata is one of happy serenity, a musical 
expression all too rarely heard. 

Another National Gramophonic Society 
release, records 138 and 139, contains an 
early Clavier sonata, by Haydn, delight- 
fully interpreted by Miss Long. This 
pianist who teaches at the Royal College of 
Music in London plays Haydn’s music in 
precisely the way it should he played. On 
the odd side of the second disc Miss Long 
adds Rameau’s interesting Theme and 
Variations in A minor, 


Played by the Lener Strin; 
ECENTLY Columbia issu 
recordings made by the L 
Quartet, an organization of wh 
previously commented at length 
are the first of Mozart’s quart 
to Haydn, the so-called “Huntin 
and Brahms’ Third String Q 
flat, Opus 67. 
Of the two works, the Brahi 
our attention more immediat 
this bright and cheerful quart 
been recorded before. It wa 
the same year as his monum 
symphony. If it is less imposi 
epoch-making composition, 
understood. At the same time, 
no Brahmsian will wish to mis 
is one of the most completely. 
of the composer’s mind in ft 
chamber music. The “Lene 
well, although it must be 
purist will never deem their 
ulence entirely permissible in 
sic. Columbia set 132. 
In the Mozart quartet, a wo 
lyricism and eloquence combin 
the “Leners” happily mated — 
Their performance is thoroug 
ful, although it offers no prel 
the recording already availa 
work (Columbia set 134). 


Missa Solemnis 

REAT SUFFERING, 1 
sorrow and outer confli 

the last ten years of Beethoven 
of it came from his deafne 
Undeniably this suffering 
composition during his last d 
ing about changes in style, ex 
technic. Such a work as 
Solemnis” shows this beyond } 
its frequent rigidity and 
mands upon the singers. ( 
is one of the most imposing 
ever written, a work that co 
respect and reverence, for th 
sages in it of spiritual and e 
which lift one above all mt 
of life. 
In bringing out. the Polyd 
of this Mass, originally rele 
many, Brunswick offer an 
performance of worth 
(their album set 17). This t 
made by eminent soloists, — 
and his choir, and the Berli 
Orchestra. A previous rec 
during an actual performance 
suffered from extraneous sou 
chosen breaks. These faults 
in the present set, but, wh 
Spanish performance we fo 
cipals more pleasing, we now 
man set, find the orchestral 
praiseworthy. 


Mengelberg Rides His 
HEN MENGELBER€ 3 


his favorite war-hors te 
in an imposing manner, with | 
satisfaction and aplomb no 
sical Napoleon. Liszt's ton 
Preludes,” and the last thre 
symphonies are four of 
steeds. Through long years 
sociation they respond to h 
manner that has always 
approval. One of the b 
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| How We Geichers + Iilay Revise Published Band Arrangements 


With Particular Reference to School Orchestras 
By Victor J. GRABEL 


(A paper read at the convention of the American Bandmasters Association, Middletown, Ohio, March 13-16). 


WING consideration to the ques- 
H the revision of band arrange- 
Wit may be essential that we first 
Wo the proper place and function 
@icert band to better enable us to 
he need of such revision and to 
he results to be attained. 

nplish our purpose it is neces- 
ew briefly the development of the 
mpared with that of the orches- 
consider the trend of modern 
h and orchestration. 

era. and symphony orchestra 
ginning early in the seventeenth 
ith Monteverdi, Scarlatti and 
ontinued its evolution through 
of Bach, Handel, Haydn, Bee- 
Wagner, up to the present era 
and Stravinsky. Though the 
gn of the orchestra has been 
ethened to maintain a bal- 
he constantly increasing wood- 
brass sections, the strings 
estra are the same as those of 
ch and Handel. The sole 
in the orchestra has come 
velopment and improvement 
woodwind, brass and per- 
In consequence, modern 
rs rely more and more 
nd percussion sections for 
ir artistic inspirations 
that the band could 
e medium of expres- 
sers such as Holst, 
Respighi. 

a most valuable entity 
fact that it includes 
ent employed in the 
n sections of the orches- 
of important voices 
h as alto clarinet, cor- 
onium, a full comple- 
contra-bass sarrus- 
has a greater variety 
and bass ranges than 


itative and exhaustive 
en on orchestration, 
z and followed by 
, Rimsky-Korsakov, 
reputable authori- 
orchestration is to 
f utilizing effectively 
voices of the orches- 
or in fusion with 
for the purpose of 
and contrasting 
and sonority. 
nt development of 
have not been so 
mapped, and there 
s of short length 


s Instruments 

the bandmaster 
t of band arrang- 
he the orchestra 


conductor studies the intricacies of orches- 
tration. It is essential that the voice of the 
oboe, flute and bassoon be treated with the 
same consideration and care in the band— 
with regard to their intensity of tone, their 
possibility. of advantageous mixture with 
other of the more delicate voices—as in the 
orchestra, 

These voices are delicate but no less 
important in the color scheme for that rea- 
son. They should be treated often as indi- 
vidual personalities and brought into the 
foreground with but a very light accompani- 
ment to. serve as their background. Too 
often, in the band, they have been written 
for largely in the mass, thus being made to 
“waste their sweetness on the desert air.” 

Colors should be made to glow, to fuse, 
to fade, to become subdued or brilliant, to 
become kaleidoscopic, to become an entranc- 
ing sunset sky or morning rainbow—and 
a rainbow without proper coloring is no 
longer a rainbow but, as in the case of 
some bands, merely a dark thundercloud. 

Arrangers have often been either indif- 
ferent or ignorant of the medium for which 
they were writing. In many cases they 
were not band conductors and so did not 
have to suffer the painful results of their 
own writing. 

Since most of our band literature is de- 
rived from that of the orchestra, the work 
of arranging requires a fine knowledge 
of substitution when transcribing string 
parts or when transferring an operatic 
scene to the band. 

We can find a violin solo transferred to 
cornet, a clarinet part to the euphonium or 
saxophone, a tenor solo, indeed even a 
baritone solo, given to the cornet, a flute 
duet written for the impossible combination 
of flute and Eb clarinet, English horn solo 
for cornet, a viola part for trombone and 
the drums never supposed to play. 

Solo passages are transcribed for the 
full band, and we hear a delicate obbligato 
for oboe allotted to a combination of pic- 
colo, flute, clarinet, saxophone, cornet, 
euphonium and oboe, with an accompani- 
ment by the remaining players of the band. 
What marvelous intelligence and display 
of artistic values! Is it any wonder that 
orchestral people sometimes sneer at the 
band as an organization for artistic ex- 
pression of great music? 


Honor Where Honor Is Due 


HE THINKING bandmaster will of 

course refuse to stultify his band by 
the performance of such inartistic trans- 
lations. No more would he consent to use 
a military march for concert purposes with- 
out first modifying the dynamic markings 
and making such changes in instrumental 
combinations as will render it pleasing for 
indoor use. Too often such a number is 
played in concert as though the band was 
on parade, thus degenerating into noise, 
pure and simple—but more simple than pure. 


Many military marches, particularly those 
of Sousa, possess more of real musical 
merit than some of the long-winded and 
intricate orchestral tone poems of modern- 
istic manufacture, and they should be 
played in such manner as to present’ their 
true value. 

A ‘question of importance is that of sat- 
isfactory mixtures. In writing for two 
instruments in unison one of which is the 
dominant one and thus apt to absorb the 
other, the weaker may be put an octave 
higher, so as to be reinforced by the over- 
tones of the more dominant. In this way 
the combination may: prove admirable. Er- 
rors in this regard, on the part of the ar- 
ranger, should be corrected by the band- 
master. 

A correct understanding of the most ef- 
fective use of the various wind instru- 
ments can be attained only by a study of 
orchestration and of examples of such out- 
standing exponents of the art as Mendels- 
sohn, Tchaikovski and Wagner, after 
which some of the band scoring of Sousa, 
as represented in his suites and other large 
compositions, can be studied to great ad- 
vantage. 


Imported Arrangements 
‘HERE IS little reason for importing 
music of the band repertoire save for 
the consideration that most of the foreign 
publications are made by bandmasters who 
have made a serious study of the art of 
arranging and take pride in their work. 
Being bandmasters they must needs play 
such arrangements as they may make, and 
they wish to be able to do so without em- 
barrassment. Such men as Pares, Godfrey 
and Prevost are artists of high rank and 
rare skill. Captain Prevost and Dan God- 
frey have amply demonstrated that a Bach 
fugue can be as effective with a complete 
band as with a symphony orchestra and 
that some things of Richard Strauss are 
even more so. 
The ability to transcribe successfully for 
band has come only through intensity of 


purpose and years of study and experi- 


mentation. The careless arranger may se- 
lect an entirely wrong solo voice, or com- 
bination of voices, to express a certain 
mood, and thus an impossible background 
may be provided. 

Think of a flute obbligato with an ac- 
companiment of all the clarinets, saxo- 
phones, cornets, horns, bassoon, a touch of 
trombones and tuba, as wel! as others. 
The only way to remedy the situation is to 
reinforce the flute with the oboe in the 
lower octave and reduce the accompani- 


ment by more than half. This lack of bal-: 


ance is a very common fault wherein the ac- 
companiment is so heavy and thick that 
the melody parts are almost entirely ob- 
scured—lost in the fog. In such a case it 
is necessary to prune away most of the 
accompaniment so that the melody wil! 
have a chance to come into the foreground. 


Some arrangers seem to think that be- 
cause substitution is necessary in the case 
of string parts, they must also apply substi- 
tution in the transfer of other orchestral 
parts. It is too obvious that solo parts for 
the flute, oboe, English horn, bassoon, bass 
clarinet and horn should be assigned to the 
same instruments in the great majority of 
cases when transcribing for the band. 

In the opening measures of the Merry 
Wives of Windsor overture there. is a long 
sustained octave C in the upper reaches 
ot the violins, with the melody entering at 
the third measure in the basses. This pro- 
duces an ethereal, mystical effect indicative 
of the soft moonlit forest scene. In trans- 
ferring this to the band, why should it be 
found necessary to utilize the cornets in 
these measures and thus resolve the soft 
moonlight into a noon-day glare! 


Subtle Transference 


HY SHOULD the arranger, a little 

later in the movement, assign the 
short descending passage for the two or- 
chestral clarinets to cornets? Why should 
he assign the eight measures of delicate 
oboe melody midway in the Allegro to all 
the first clarinets and thus entirely lose the 
beautiful effect desired by the composer ? 

One authority has suggested the trans- 
fer of all orchestral clarinet parts to the 
saxophones. A brilliant idea, indeed! It 
is true that in some cases an experienced 
orchestrator or arranger might even be 
able to select proper melodial voices, com- 
binations to secure certain colors, more 
effectively than the composer. But in the 
case of a great writer it is generally better 
to rely upon his artistic judgment. 

However, we think there could be no 
question as to an improvement when Sousa 
substituted bass clarinet and solo tuba for 
the slow-speaking bassoons in the opening 
of the Tannhauser Overture. 

But we would refer to another great 
piece of Wagnerian writing, Wotan’s Fare- 
well from “Die Walkiire.” This is a solo 
for a bass-baritone voice in the opera, yet 
in an American band score it is allotted 
chiefly to the cornet—a soprano voice. The 
euphonium, the more rightful choice, 
is playing a part which should have been 
allotted to the clarinet, while an obbligato 
for English horn is assigned to the trom- 
bone. The interweaving harmonic and con- 
trapuntal parts are greatly overloaded and 
Wotan’s Farewell cannot well -be other 
than a really sad incident. 

In Beethoven’s Overture to “Ieonore” 
(No. 3) there is, in the opening movement, 
a triplet figure in sixteenths which is tossed 
back and forth between the first and second 
violins. In a certain band arrangement of 
this great overture, the first violin part is 
assigned to the Eb clarinet while the second 
violin is played by all the Bb clarinets—a 
wonderful idea of balance! 
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NE OF THE very best teachers I ever 

saw used to teach singing in the upper 
grades of an eight grade building in Minne- 
apolis. I can see her now, walking calmly 
around her class, looking smilingly first at 
one and then another. She never scolded 
or got excited and about all the teaching she 
ever did was to say, “Did you see that 
quarter note? Was that rest in the right 
place? Show me where you are. Where 
is that measure you just sang? Did you 
hear the sopranos? Did you keep with 
them? Does that sound well? Did you 
read that expression mark?” These and 
similar questions she put to pupfl after 
pupil. She was a regular Socrates in petti- 
coats. 

All this time the class went calmly and 
interestedly on; Her pupils were always 
quick and bright no matter how stupid they 
were when she took them. Her plan was 
the finest possible teaching psychology. 
She rarely, if ever, studied her music be- 
forehand. Instead she told the pupils that 
the music was on the page and she was 
ready to be shown what the page said, if 
they were smart enough to see what it did 
say. 


An Instrumental Rehearsal 
ONTRAST the above with the usual 
school band or orchestra rehearsal. A 

new’ piece has been distributed. The leader 
gets up in front and begins to beat time, 
evidently for exercise. The players do 
not read very well though they have 
their eyes glued to the music. In fact they 
are too busy trying to see the printed page 
to have any sight left to watch the gyra- 
tions of the leader. He soon finds out that 
they are not looking at him. His ear tells 
him that they are not keeping together, 
and he begins to count out loud and pound 
out the time on some resonant piece of 
furniture. 

He hears a wrong tone. He stops the 
whole ensemble and asks one of the players 
if he played a certain note. The player 
says, “Yes.” The leader says, “No, you 
didn't.” After a short dispute the leader 
leaves his throne and gads around to where 
the offending player sits and says, “Where 
is that note you played?” The pupil points 
to it and they finally agree that the pupil 
has played it incorrectly. This point settled, 
the leader wanders back to his stand and 
resumes the useless wavings of the unseen 
stick until he hears another mistake. Then 
the performance is repeated. 

Such a procedure is the rule and not the 
exception all over this country even in view 
of the fact that a few scores are now ayail- 
able. Indeed the few scores available are 
not widely used. However, with or with- 
out a leader’s score, the singing teacher 
such as I have already described has shown 
the orchestra and band leader a far better 
way to conduct an instrumental ensemble. 


Misdirected Energy 

HE INSTRUMENTAL rehearsal 

just described is very largely wasted 
time. The teacher is doing all the work. 
The pupils do not like it. They would far 
rather be playing and they resent having 
to stop for the mistakes of one or two. In- 
strumental teachers often seem to think 
that unless they are on the platform the 
.whole thing stops. As a matter of fact 
more time is wasted in so-called conducting 
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of ensembles before they are ready for it 
than in almost any other way. In addition 
to this wasted time the pupils are being de- 
prived of the very finest ear-training pos- 
sible, ear-training that is of the gravest im- 
portance to any musician. 

The singing teacher had the right psy- 
chology. She knew the pupils wanted to 
sing that piece. They did not want to be 
interrupted and stopped. She just cor- 
rected those who made the mistakes and the 
others went right along. The music 
sounded better and better the longer they 
sang. This is real music teaching. This 
type of work is often found among singing 
class teachers. It is rarely found among 
teachers of instrumental ensembles. 


Musicianship in Ensemble Playing 
O MAKE MORE clear the possi- 
bilities of the teaching just described 
let us point out a few of the things good 
members of any ensemble must be able to 
do. Also what they must be able to do to 
educate themselves on the appreciation side. 

They must learn to hear the other players 
as well as themselves. They must be able 
to hear all the other instruments or parts 
distinctly, so as to keep with them not 
only in time but also in tone quality and 
power. The music from the different choirs 
must balance. Each part as it plays the 
tune must come out a little. When it 
plays the accompaniment it must subside. 
To do all this the player must hear. He 
rarely does this. The curious fact-has been 
well established that the player of a one- 
toned instrument in a band or orchestra 
hears parts or harmony almost as poorly 
as the pianist does. This is. largely because 
he has been “led” all the time and has not 
been allowed (or compelled, as’ the case 
may be) to listen to the other parts. 

As examples of what may be done along 
this line the National High School Or- 
chestra often plays, and plays in the most 
wonderful manner, without a leader. 
High school choruses in Minneapolis often 
sing a song at sight without leader or ac- 
companiment and keep together perfectly. 
Some of the best ones give a very artistic 
first rendering, words, music and expres- 
sion, unconducted and unaccompanied. 


First Reading Important 


ig IS MOST important that pupils hear 
each other and keep together without 
help at the first reading of a selection. 
The first reading, properly done, advances 
their musicianship farther than many sub- 
sequent readings. When a piece has been 
played once, its value in a certain direc- 
tion is gone. 

The real goal of every educational music 
ensemble, the ability to interpret a piece 
of music adequately at the first reading, 
will never be reached nor even approached 
as long as the leader tries to do all the 
reading. This explains the curious phe- 
nomenon, often noticed, that a poor musi- 
cian can often secure higher musicianship 
from his pupils than can a good musician. 


The poor musician, if he is a fine teacher, 
inspires his pupils to do for themselves. 
The singing teacher described herein was 
one of these. She was an indifferent per- 
former on a musical instrument. But as 
a performer on a class in music education 
she had few equals. 

As a concrete example of good training 
in ensemble work let us suppose a band of 
fifty is about to play a new selection. 
There is no score published for it. » The 
leader may or may not know this piece. 
He need not look over the music at all 
previous to teaching it. If he is a true 
educator and has his players in the right 
frame of mind they will have confidence 
in his music reading and in his ability to 
hear and comprehend what he is listening 
to. 

To start the rehearsal the leader just 
says, “Play.” He does not count aloud 
beforehand nor does he let the players do 
so. This kind of a start shows up any- 
thing the latter lack in musicianly habits. 
The first few measures waver a little. 
They are not keeping together because 
they are not listening to each other and 
are not counting the time mentally. Both 
of these attitudes should be made habitual. 

The teacher picks out the worst offender 
and tells him to listen to the rest and play 
as they do. If he cannot do this the 
teacher tells him to stop playing and count 
aloud until he hears the other players and 
can count the time they are using. When 
he can do this he may resume his playing. 


Keeping Together 


‘HE LEADER takes another who is | 


in the same careless fix. Soon the 
whole band is playing in the same tempo. 
If the time they are using is too slow the 
teacher says, ‘Faster,’ and the proper tem- 
po is used. The next time these players 
attempt a new selection they will be able 
to get together sooner and will be more 
liable to look at the markings of the piece 
to see how fast it should be played, in- 
stead of having to be reminded by the 
teacher. After a time, if this plan of 
starting is rigidly adhered to, the whole 
band is able to keep together on the very 
first beat. They have learned one of 
the most useful things in all ensemble 
playing. Play as the rest do. 

The time has been taken care of as a 
whole. The players are counting the time 
mentally, know just where they are and 
are playing more freely. They are swing- 
ing on to the goal they Would like to-reach 
with uninterrupted playing and a gradual 
bettering of the performance. 

If leaders only realized how  play- 
ers hate to be stopped and how they 
like being steered, they all would instantly 
adopt the kind of procedure here outlined 
and work at it until they and their pupils 
could do it perfectly. The change for the 
better in the spirit of the players and in 
the speed with which beautiful musical re- 
sults could be obtained would be most 
heartening to all concerned. 


After this short preachment 
turn to our band. : 


Seating the Player 

HE PLAYERS are seat 
apart so that the leade 
among them without dist 
This wide spaced seating does nm 
player as well as for the enser 
player is far enough from 
hear his own instrument easily, 
near enough to hear theirs. Th 
for better intonation. Wide sp 
ing is fine for teaching and is | 
musical effects. The reson 
around each instrument increase: 
of the whole ensemble. 
fact is often lost sight of even 
is space enough for such spreai 
The teacher corrects faulty 
well as faulty time, notes and exp) 
these items are very important; 
be overlooked. As he walks | 
players the teacher looks at h 
well as the music. If he is y 
let his ear look at the music é 
look at the players. A cornet pla 
his instrument too hard agains 
This is corrected. A trombon 
sitting on the middle of his 
breathing with the chest inst 

ing properly. This is corre 
The band plays on. 7 
A horn player is in troubl 
it this way,” says the leader. 
player goes at it with renewed 
teacher who knows how has 
without “bawling him out” 
crowd and without stopping 
the music of which he is an in 

important part. 

The band plays on. 2 
The music gets better and b 
technical kinks are straighten 
the pupils see more and more of 
page. The music is all on the 
need only see and interpret it. 
or. two playings the leader calls 
piece. One playing is better 
Never more than three should 
in the first time a piece is see 
rehearsals after the pupils pla} 
as they are able, the leader wil 
stand and conduct the players. 
pretation of the selection. 


i 


A Harder Piece 
Axon NEW piece is 
same way. They come toa 

no one is able to play. They s 
past this place and finish the 
out stopping. They counted | 
hard place and learned som 
the whole selection. ; 
Back to the beginning agai 
The hard part is still too hai 
After another trial or two 0 
place only, to make sure that 
play it, the band is willing 
study that passage. They kn¢ 
“stumped.” 4 
Now is the time for the 
change his tactics. There are 
of getting this difficult passa) 
be given out as home practic 
the best way. ,Or it may be 
at sectional rehearsals, if the 
confined to one part only. 
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Schedule 


n sending in a practice sched- 
response to an item in the 
HTupe. I enjoy reading 
und Table page. Being a 
Pschool student as well as a 
© pupil I find that I have to 
ice early in the morning if I 
he do two hours a day and get 
ool on time, But I find early 
citg more profitable than that 
» afternoon or evening. Here 
lan: 
a 6.15—7.30. 
Tf. 4.15—5.00, or 7.15—8.00 
choice in this case depends on 
Amount of school studying to be 
_I find the latter period pref- 


Minutes 
30 
20 
20 


40 
10 


\tal .... 120 minutes=2 hours 
review (C) consists of pieces 
I have memorized and enjoy 
also more important pieces 
keep ready for concert or 
work,—S. R. B. 
imany of our readers, I wonder, 
courage to begin their practice 
M.! 
hn related that when he was a 
he was made to rise at five in 
every day except Sunday for 
Result : at nine he played 
t work in public. And when 
elye he completed over fifty 
including sonatas, a_ trio, 
ces for piano and organ and a 
All these achievements were the 
rough and systematic study. 
ully planned way in which 
conducted, you are follow- 
Perseverence in such a 
) produce good results. 
t have other practice experi- 
d Table members? 


¥Books for TyCusic 

~ Geachers 

request for plans of prac- 
that have been evolved by 
readers, I have received the 


etters. The first comes 
¢, of Raymond, South Da- 


=F 
He 


keeping a scrap book 
material for which 
Erupp. 
on of the book con- 
material and pictures 
d famous composers, 
each individual and 
rding to his age. 
s played over the 
look at the picture 
sers and recall some 
| their lives. 
tion is on scales. Any 
great musicians, the 
seale practice, a 
pay. practice—which 
elosely—and many 
pertaining to scales 
Briefly mentioning 
may cite chords, 
tions and = answers 
appeal to me, the 
usical Terms, hymn 
music, history of 
t countries and 
personal help. 
are kept in a 
and can thus be 
I have re- 
» from this book. 
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Ridgewood, New Jersey, shows how some- 
what similar materials may be assigned to 
two separate books: 


I have two scrap-books in which 
I paste each month all the material 
taken from THE Erupn, as follows: 

In the front of one regular school 
book I paste all articles called “Can 
you tell?” “Who knows?” ‘Ask an- 
other” and puzzles. Hach one is 
marked with a number. The an- 
Swers are pasted in the back of the 
book (turned upside down), with 
corresponding numbers attached. 

The other is a loose-leaf book that 
cost me but twenty-five cents. In 
this I paste everything that I find 
suitable for my pupils to read, also 
the pictures of musicians, and, of 
course, the gallery of musical celeb- 
rities. The size of this book being 
8 by 10% inches, enough room is 
afforded for three pictures on each 
side of the leaf. 

I keep these books on the table in 
my studio for the pupils to read 
while they are waiting for their 
lessons. 


Both of these letters show how back 
numbers of magazines, too often stored 
away in unaccessible places, may become 
of permanent value if especially useful ar- 
ticles are clipped out and systematically ar- 
ranged for immediate use. I particularly 
commend the idea of placing such books 
under the eyes of the pupils. 

May we not have other such sugges- 
tions? 


Gable Exercises 
What table exercises could be used 
for finger development away from 
the piano? What published works 
contain such exereises?+—F. J. S. 
Almost any simple muscular exercises 
for the development of arms and fingers 
may be practiced at a table, especially those 
concerned with relaxation or forearm ro- 
tation. For pure finger work I suggest 
the “Five Finger Exercises” by A. Schmitt, 
Op. 16A (Vol. 30 of the Presser Collec- 
tion). For a book in which muscular ex- 
ercises are described in detail, see the vol- 
ume by Tobias Matthay, entitled “Muscu- 
lar Relaxation Studies.” 


Pedals, Scales and Chords 


In what grade should a_ pupil be- 
gin the use of the pedal? Also, after 
a second grade pupil gets through 
the major scales, should he take up 
the minors? When should the differ- 
ent chords be taught a young pupil? 
—Mrs. V. W. 

Ordinarily a child should not bother 
with the pedals until he is able to reach 
them easily. However, attachments for 
making the damper pedal higher are, I 
believe, obtainable. 

Generally speaking, a pupil should be 
well grounded in the elements of notation 
and technic before complicating matters by 
introducing the pedal. Perhaps. by the 
middle of the second grade an occasional 
touch of the pedal may be permitted, where 
it is evidently an improvement. Teach the 
pupil then to press down the pedal directly 
after sounding the note which is to be sus- 
tained, and insert the marking | ] 
(meaning down, sustain, up) to indicate 
its exact use. 

The simpler minor scales may be taken 
up by the time a pupil has learned all the 
major scales beginning on white keys, in 
order that he may become familiar with 
their structure as soon as possible. I re- 


er, from A. Monestel, of fer to the scales of A, E, B and D minor 


Hamitton, M. A. 


of which he has studied the relative majors. 
As other major scales are taken up in 
regular order, he may proceed with their 
relative minors, G minor after Bb major, 
C minor after Eb major, and so on. 

In a similar manner the pupil may be 
given exercises on the tonic triad of any 
key of which he has studied the scale, the 
triad C, E, G in connection with the scale 
of C, the triad G, B, D with the scale of 
G, and the like, 


Practice Schemes 


T have as pupils two boys 
(brothers), one of whom is thirteen 
and the other seventeen. They are 
both too lazy to practice. 

These boys have fine parents, a 
nice home and are refined, modest 
and quiet. I scold them some, yet 
try to make their lessons interesting 
and encourage them whenever pos- 
sible. Music is easy for them, but 
it takes work. I feel that if their 
parents cannot make them practice. 
how can I? Do you think I should 
tell them to. select a_ different 
teacher ? 

—A..M. 


Boys leve to tackle constructive problems. 
Ask these lads to put their wits to work 
and to make out definite practice schemes 
which they can carry out day by day, as 
though they were building a house. 

A teacher once told me how he once had 
a boy pupil whose practice was but fit- 
ful. So he gave the lad a “stunt” to solve. 
“Bring to your next lesson,” he said, “a 
daily practice plan which you can follow 
out in your music work.” Next week the 
boy submitted the following plan, which 
he had thought out: 
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————H @ 
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Blend, 
sen ty 
Se Se ! 


“T am to begin with the first measure of 
my new piece”, said the boy, “and learn it 
thoroughly, together with the first note in 
the second measure. The same is now to be 
done with measure 2 and the first note of 
measure 3. Then measures | and 2 are to 
be put together. Next I shall tackle meas- 
ure 3, then put it with measure 2, and so 
on, to the end of the assigned passage.” 

The plan, which is an excellent one, 
proved very successful and the boy im- 
proved wonderfully in his practice work. 

Don’t give the boys up, but set their 
brains working on the practice problem! 


A Nervous Pupil 


T have a pupil who is near the 
end of her first year, and who ruins 
practically every piece or exercise 
that she tries to work up to a fast 
rate of speed. Her muscles seem to 
contract and her hand acquires a 
jerky movement. 

Shall I have her practice forearm 
rotation, or what, in order to secure 
the proper relaxation ?—Mrs, A. T, M. 


Anything that tends to calm the nerves 
and relax the muscles of this pupil is 
good. Yes, rotation is excellent drill in 
this direction. But above all stress relax- 
ing the arm and wrist. See that she holds 
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down a key with each finger in turn, slowly 
raising and lowering the wrist as far as it 
will go while she is doing so. Meanwhile 
her upper arm should remain loosely at her 
side. 

Also, don’t hurry her in the slightest 
degree. Let her continue to play slowly 
until she shows a natural disposition to 
quicken the pace without a flurried effect 
on her mind. When she reaches this point, 
keep before her continually the thought of 


perfect repose. 


Ghree General Grades 


_ Wishing to systematize my teach- 
ing more, I find it necessary to di- 
vide my work into primary, inter- 
mediate and advanced courses. 

Will you kindly tell me with what 
grades intermediate work is supposed 
to begin and end? 

Many of our Texas schools are giy- 
ing credits for their courses in 
music; and I am planning to issue 
certificates when each division has 
been satisfactorily completed.—N B. 

Of the ten grades recognized by the 
Presser Company, a logical division is 
Primary, Grades 1-3, Intermediate, Grades 
4-6, Advanced, Grades 7-9. This leaves 
Grade 10 as a supplementary course for 
very advanced students. 

For lists of music in the above grades, 
I may refer you to the booklet “Guide to 
New Teachers on Teaching the Piano,” 
which may be had, free of charge, on ap- 
plication to the Presser Company. Their 
“ . . 
Complete Catalogue of Piano Music” 
gives the grade of each piano composition 
which they publish. 


Go Count or Not Go Count 


_Should a teacher insist on a pu- 
pil’s counting aloud at the lesson, if 
she is shy and self-conscious about 
it? One of my pupils almost wept 
when I tried to get her to count 
aloud. When her mother told her 
to count aloud at the lesson she 
answered that she was afraid to. 

What is the remedy? We see the 
command, “Count aloud!” many 
times, but pupils in general do not 
like to. I have been teaching sev- 
eral years, and it’s the same story. 
Even after the rhythm has been 
thoroughly explained they do not 
want to count aloud, 

—J. K. B. 


Every pupil should be able to count her 
music aloud. This does not mean, however, 
that she should keep the counting always 
in operation. So soon as you are sure that 
she understands the rhythm thoroughly, the 
requirement may be relaxed. , 

Rhythm comes easily to some pupils, and 
it is quite unnecessary to keep them always 
grinding out the beats. With other pupils, 
however, who have a weak sense of time- 
divisions, counting must be insisted upon. 
In such cases the metronome may be called 
in as a last resort. 

Emphasize the matter, however, whenever 
you start a pupil on new material. Have 
her drum out any tricky rhythms, per- 
haps on a table-top or on a single key of 
the piano, at first counting aloud with her, 
and then having her count by herself, 

One way of teaching the pupil to count 
aloud is to play her new piece for her 
while she counts it for you, as though she 
were the teacher. Having gotten the “hang” 
of the rhythm in this way, she will find it 
easier to count to her own performance. 
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©he Spirit of Pentecost in Plusic 


Christian Churches, everywhere, are looking forward with reverent pride to the nineteen hundredth anniversary of the Feast of Pen- 
Therefore, we have persuaded the eminent divine, 
Holy Trinity Church of Philadelphia, who is at the same time a musician and 


tecost. 


HE NINETEEN-HUNDREDTH 
Anniversary of the Feast of Pente- 
cost, commonly called Whit-Sunday, 

calls for a spiritual remembrance. It was 
the birthday of the Christian Church and 
as such it has been observed all through the 
centuries by Christians. Music and art 
have had a large share in this observance, 
and yet, while we have our anthems and 
hymns, we have not given a deserved con- 
sideration to the skilled and almosy in- 
spired works which have done so much to 
lift up the souls of believers and to draw 
to Jesus Christ those who were without the 
fold. The Holy Spirit brings a message 
of comfort and also of appeal. The “still, 
small Voice’ speaking to Elijah, which 
Mendelssohn in his “Oratorio” has so won- 
derfully phrased, still speaks to the secret 
conscience, now rebuking and now inspir- 
ing. The work of the Holy Spirit is mani- 
fold. He leads into all truth. He rebukes, 
convicts and convinces lovingly but 
mightily, and the composers of hymns and 
anthems have richly portrayed His appeals 
and messages. The dear old hymn of Isaac 
Watts, Come, Holy Spirit, Heavenly Dove, 
has been finely interpreted by George W. 
Warren in an anthem-setting which touches 
the heart. The Veni Creator Spiritus, sung 
at ordination services, has been splendidly 
interpreted by Atwood and Elvey. Readers 
of “The Rosary” will recall how the hero 
is comforted as he sings: 

Anoint and cheer our soiléd face 

With the abundance of Thy grace. 

And J. V. Roberts’ anthem, Behold, I 
send the promise of My Father, reaches 
to the hungry soul a cup of blessedness as 
it phrases the holy service of the promised 
Comforter. The popular, but never-out- 
worn, Send out Thy Light, by Gounod, is 
like the cry of a heart seeking the radiance 
of the dawn, while Stainer’s Grieve not the 
Holy Spirit at once startles and calls to 
repentance the careless man who forgets the 
blessedness of human fellowship. 

Such anthems dwell upon the influence 
of the Holy Spirit. On the other hand 
the beautiful words of Keble, When God 
of old caine down from: Heaven, which 
Stainer has made so real in his anthem- 
setting When all the people saw, teach us 
the New Testament revelation as distinct 
from Sinai’s terrifying thunder. The 
Pentecostal truth is also well taught by 
Martin in his Vent Sancte Spiritus, and by 
Barnby’s King all glorious, a most appeal- 
ing anthem. 


The Message of Pentecost 


HE MANY-SIDED truth of Pente- 

cost must be realized in our study 
of Whitsunday music. The Holy Spirit 
came, first, as a fulfillment of Christ’s 
promise, “I will send another Comforter.” 
Second, He brought a message of unity, 
the gift of tongues balancing the confusion 
of the Babel experience. Third, He was 
to reveal Truth as rapidly as the human 
could receive and profit thereby. And, 
-fourth, He was to comfort and strengthen 
the hearts of Christ’s children, 


By Rev. Floyp W. Tomkins, D. D. 


Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, 


organist of high attainments, to write the following article. 


THE CELESTIAL CHOIR 
From a painting by E. Sorrel 


No language can adequately present this 
four-fold blessedness, but the tones of mu- 
sic can; and it is a proof of the Holy 
Spirit’s guidance that our composers have 
se finely grasped the message, following 
Bible truths and hymns, but treating them 
with an understanding which leads us to 
see how music may be considered as the 
hand-maiden of! Christianity. 

We must also recognize that an intelli- 
gent interpretation, so finely marked by 
many composers, and a spiritual love and 
faith on the part of singers and worship- 
pers are essential if we would gain the 
promised good and ourselves be baptized 
by the Spirit of God. A certain choir- 
master at rehearsals reads over the words 
of an anthem, or asks the choir members 
to read them aloud, in order to lead them 
into the meaning of the message. One can 
readily see how this must result in a full 
and fair interpretation of the music, and 
this latter my friend also carries out by 
showing how theme and harmony and har- 
monic change enter into the fullness of 
the anthem, making it an act of worship as 
well as a faithful rendering of the com- 
position. Perhaps the anthem, “It shall 
come to pass,” by Garrett, suggests how 
such a study can bring a lesson which shall 
move the hearts of organist and choir as 
well as the emotions of the congregation. 
So also Sullivan’s phrasing in the anthem, 
I will pour out My Spirit, when closely 
studied, can bring a new vision of the great 
Pentecostal experience. 


Music with its Benison 


T IS WELL for a minister to announce 

the words of the anthem and to see 
that it is in harmony with the general 
teaching of the day and with his sermon. 
Singing of hymns and anthems is not a 
mere “preliminary” to preaching, nor is 
it a small part of public worship. It is, 
or should be, itself an act of worship and 
recognized as such. 

The message of the preacher when as- 
sociated in harmony with hymns and 
anthems has a double appeal. I know a 
minister who spends hours in the selection 
of the hymns to be sung at the Sunday 
services, regarding their teaching and their 


power to move the hearts of the worship- 
pers as meeting an opportunity. The same 
minister also confers with his choirmaster 
in the selection of anthems, that they may 
harmonize with the hymns and the sermon. 
Nevin’s Holy Spirit, Truth Divine, is a 
good anthem, but if the sermon is on the 
“Prodigal Son” or the “Good Samaritan” 
the harmony is broken and. an opportunity 
lost. 

May it not be that this care regarding 
harmony of worship is in itself a call from 
the Holy Spirit Who is and always has 
been a divine Power of order and beauty? 
Did He not “move on the face of the 
waters” at the creation, and bring order out 
of chaos? Did He not descend as‘a Dove 
upon Jesus Christ after His baptism, while 
the Father’s voice came from Heaven, 
“Thou art My beloved ae in Thee I am 
well pleased” ? 

So at Pentecost He came to comfort the 
bereaved apostles and to inspire them for 
their great work of evangelization. And 
still He is Guide and Comforter, granting 
His sevenfold gifts to those who confess 
Christ as their Savior and. Friend. So 
does Foster in his anthem, “Eye hath not 
seen,” bring a message of harmonious 
beauty, and Mendelssohn in His “42nd 
Psalm” tells us of the satisfying strength 
of Him Who cheers and inspires and 
reveals. © : 


A Time for Great Works 


RGANISTS and choirs have a great 

opportunity as we celebrate this nine- 
teen hundredth anniversary of the Descent 
of the Holy Spirit. Perhaps some gifted 
composer may write a new anthem for the 
celebration. What an opportunity is thus 
offered! The words of Isaiah (11: 2 and 
3) might be woven into the account in 
Acts (2:1-4). Or the splendid prophecy 
of Joel (2: 28, 29) might be made a tell- 
ing message for today. Rev. Rufus C. 
Zartman has written a fine tract, “Look- 
ing toward Pentecost,” the reading of 
which might well inspire a sacred composi- 
tion appropriate for the time. At all 
events, may we not hope that this blessed 
anniversary may inspire both ministers and 
musicians to bring a message which shall 


DID: 


THE I 


rector of 


cause a revival of faith and me 
perchance, in answer to prayer, 
era of peace and_ holiness 
throughout the world? 


ANTHEMS SUITABLE Fé 


WHITSUNTIDE 
Ali creatures serve Thee........ 
And all the peoplé........s2a9 a 
And when the Day of Pentecost 
As pants the hartly 2.) .0 rim 4 
As the hart pantss: seem Mi 
Behold, I send the promise of m 
Father: ~.. inueieeeeenns IE 
Come, Holy Ghost. Attwood, Ele 
Fear not, O and? 3.5) sae a 


Grieve Not the Holy Spirit..... 
Holy spirit, come, oh, come... 


T am Alpha and Omega...... a 
If ye love: Meni aime. ae 4 
Jt shall come to pass...... Garre 
I will pour My Spirit.......7% 
O for a closer walk with God 
Fos 
O Holy ‘Ghostieween seen — 
O Light everlasting..........+ / 
O send out Thy light........ a 
O taste and see........ ... Goss 
Sing,’ O heavens.. 22 5.52.aee E 


Sing to the Lord a new song. Si 
The eyes of all wait upon Thee. 
The wilderness 
Veni, Sancte Spiritus...... Pe 
King all glorious...... ac q 
Come, gracious Spirit 

Stults, Jones, Mi 
Holy Spirit, truth divine 


Go. 


Gordon Bi 
Come, Holy Ghost.......... 
' Mr. Ralph Kinder adds these. 
God is. a. Spinityeeaee meee oa 


Holy Father, Great Creator... 


Additional Anthems for 
are: i 
God came from Teman....... 
i will pour. My Spirit...... 4 
Let God arise/ii5 2)... 


Let not your heart be troubled. 

Lord before Thy Footstool. . 

O clap your hands........ a 
On Thee each living soul.... 


When the Ivories Bri 
a Laugh 
By W. O. Epwarb 


A LauGH is the most beaut 
occurring spontaneously in } 
listen to a good laugher and. 
cannot imitate on the piano- 
usually her) happy trills 
sudden crescendos and diminut 
ful nuances, delicate pauses 
ment and rollicking down-sca 
zation. They are all there, bu 
laugh in the heart to bring ow 
the keyboard. See to it tha 
heart first of all. 
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More often than not, when you 
hear piano music over the air, it 
is someone «at the Baldwin» 


JUNE 1930 


... perhaps the most famous phrase in all music 
...for there is scarcely an hour of the day or 
evening but that somewhere the voice of the 
Baldwin is being heard in public. «at the 
Baldwin» means to some a vision of the great 
concert halls of the world with an Iturbi, a 
Gieseking, a Bachaus or a Lhevinne at the 
keys... «at the Baldwin» means the Opera 
to others... Chaliapin, Bori, Johnson... «at 
the Baldwin» to millions means the best of the 


programs on the air... for the Baldwin is the 


THE BALDWIN 


YOUR PIAN® AS THE 


PIANO 


CINCINNATI 


.. at the Baldwin” 


careful choice of more than two hundred 
broadcasting stations. «at the Baldwin» to 
thousands means the supreme pleasure of sit- 
ting down and joining hands, as it were, with 
the ivory and ebony fingers of the beautiful 
Baldwin. To trade your present piano for a 
Baldwin is good judgment. To trade it NOW 
is to enjoy truly great music today as well as 
countless tomorrows. Grands are priced from 
$1450. May we send you a catalog and dee 
tails of our Budget Payment Plan? 
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FIRST INSTRUCTION 
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ADULT BEGINNERS 
PIANO CLASS TEACHING 
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LISTS OF PIANO METHODS, 
PIANO STUDIES, PIANO 
COLLECTIONS, PIANO 
SOLOS AND PIANO DUETS 
THAT ARE PREFERRED BY 
MANY SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHERS, 


Actual Size 314 x 6% 
64 Pages 


SEND A POSTAL TODAY FOR YOUR COPY. 


THERE IS NO CHARGE — Just 


Ask For “GUIDE TO NEW 
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PERSONAL FOR SALE 
or WANTED 


BOOKS WANTED—Walden, 1854; Hia- 
watha, 1855; Snowbound, 1866; Virginian, 
1902 Ask for list “Books Wanted”. Dunbar, 
5 Rowena Street, Boston. 


SPECIAL NOTICES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


poser “Sweetest Story Hver Told” and 600 
other works, Ridley Park, Pa. 

PAPERS on musical subjects prepared 
for club use. Programs arranged. George A. 
Brown, Lansdowne, Pa. 

REBUILT PIANOS—$30.00 and up. F.0.B. 
Philadelphia. Agents wanted. Modern Piano 
Repair Shop, 5310 Market Street, 
phia, Pa. 


Philadel- 


POSIT Teaching piano for Summer 
term. Experienced graduate. Beginners and 
advanced students. Address J. H. Care of 
ETUDpr. 


FOR SALE—8-Volume set “International 
Library of Music’ for piano. New, never used, 
cost $40.00. Price $30.00. M. G. Abbott, 417 
Penobscot St., Rumford, Maine. 


FOR SALE—Progressive_ Series Course. 
Will sell for $50.00. Address Miss Mary Scud- 
der, Columbus, Indiana. 

FINEST ALASKAN SPRUCE for violin 
tops for sale. Address: L. Rudolph, Box 926, 
Cordova, Alaska. 


FOR SALE—Two used A. K. Virgil prac- 
tice claviers—both in splendid condition. Rea- 
sonably priced at $40.00, Address H, L. B., 
care of ETUDE. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


POPULAR COMPOSING to your words. 
Lon Healy, Liberty Theatre, Colorado Springs. 

MUSICIANS ADVERTISING SERVICE, 
Highly specialized advertising for the music 
teacher, which aims to hold his present class, 
attract new pupils and increase his lesson 
fees. Rates unbelievably low. Address: Mu- 
pe s Advertising Service Association, Suite 

ae 152 West 42nd Street, New York. 
Y MELODY FOR VIOLIN AND 
Pr res for study of positions and intonation. 
Special 20c. C. E. Dupree, 3663 Carnegie 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


CORRESPONDENCE SINGING COURSE. 
Small Monthly Payments. 

Dr. Wooler, Cleveland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

HARMONY, COMPOSITION, ORCHES- 
TRATION, personal or correspondence in- 
Struction. Musie composed and_ arranged, 
manuscripts corrected. Frank 8. Butler, 158 
W. 74th St., New York City. 

MUSIC COMPOSED to your words—Melo- 
dies Harmonized—Manuscripts corrected and 
prepared for publication, R, M, Stults, com- 


TEACHERS—We guarantee to increase 
your income. Worth investigating. Associ- 
ated Studios. Medford, Oregon. 

MANUSCRIPTS REVISED, melodies 
arranged for solo or voice combinations, lyrics 
set, sacred or secular, terms reasonable. 
Prompt service. Expert copyist. <A. Halter, 


3064 Cheltenham Place, Chicago, Illinois. 


THE UNFINISHED SYMPHONY 


THE ET 


Combined With 


At Bargain Prices 


No you can order your favorite magazines with THE ETUDE 

at special prices permitting actual savings of 25c to $1.25, © 
Subscriptions are for one year each, may be new or renewal and 
each magazine may gotoa different address, 


Save Money! 


ae ETUDE ase: misgezing., Bhi ne Both 
ictoriay Review....... $2.35 
Regular price.............. $3.00) Save 65c 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine. ae 00 Both 
Woman’s Home Companion... 1.00 $2 75 
Regular price.............. $3.00) Save 25c¢ 
2.2 


Woman’s World 


2.25 


Save 25c 


THE ETUDE Muss Megazing® a = 


Regular price.............. $2.50 


THE ETUDE Music Magazine. Ae ae Both 
Open Road for Boys........... sy $2. 35 
Regular price.............. $3.00) Save 65c 

He ETU Re paiets Magazine. ae oe Both 
Olimeaton. icicle ceswesae seas s ee $2.75 
Regular price..,........... $3.00) Save 25c¢ 


THE ETUDE Music Magazine. Are ie 
Christian Herald.............. 


Regular price.............. $4.00 ) Save $1.15 


THE ETUDE Music Magazine. a Re Both 
American Boy.............++5 $3. 00 
Regular price $4.00) Save $1.00 


THE ETUDE Music Magazine. - $2.00 
WourHomese nner ctiar. ste 2.00 


Regular price. . . $4.00) Save 60c 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine: . $2. BO Both 
Collier’s Natl. Weekly......... 2.0 $3 50 

. 

Regular price.............. $4.007 Save 50c¢ 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine. ae on Both 
Physical Culture.............- $3. 90 

Regular price.............. $4.507 Save 60c 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine. .$2.00 Both 
Hy gelatin is cove tins ps eb lantote cee ai 3.00 $4 00 

° 

Regular price.............. $5.00) Save $1.00 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine. . $2.00 Both 
American Magazine........... 2.50 $4 25 

Regular price.............. $4.507 Save 25c 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine. et po Both 
Good Housekeeping........... = $4. 75 

Regular price. .$5.007 Save 25¢ 
Mecaltts nessa S00) Al 
Better Homes and Gardens. $2. 85 

Regular price. . “$3.60. 60) Save 75c 


Themtp oe Musle Magesine: 12.00) - cay 

Pictorial Review............... 1 -_ 1,00 $3. 35 
Regular price.............. “$4.00. 00) Save 65 

THE ETUDE Music M 2.00 

American Boy........ heen { ek 00 pall 

Pictorial Review............... 1.00 $4. 35 
Regular price............., $5.00) Save 65¢ 

THE ETUDE Music Magazine. ape! nO All 

American Magazine........... 

Woman’s Home Companion. .. j “00 $4. 75 
Regular price.............. 50) Save 75¢ 


$1 for 1 Yr.; 
$1 for 1 Yr.; 
$2 for 1 Yr.; 
$1 for 3 Yrs. 


Send Orders 


ete 


So 
faily 


cAmerica’s 


Favorite Magazines 


, THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. 


ADD TO ANY COMBINATION: 
$1.50 for 2 Yrs.; $2 for 3 Yrs. 
$1.50 for 2 Yrs.*; $2 for 3 Yrs.* LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
$3.50 for 2 Yrs.*; $5 for 3 Yrs. SATURDAY EVENING POST | 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


Prices Do Not Include Canadian or Foreign Postage 


The Etude Music Magazin _ 


1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WDE 
nt 


THE ETUDE 


Order Now! 


McCall’s 


Regular price.............. 


THE ETUDE Music Magazine... 
Better Homes and Gardens.... 


Regular price.............. 
HE ETUDE WCET Megas 
Pathfinder ...... 


Regular price...... 


THE ETUDE Music Magazine. 
American Home... 


Regular price......... 

THE ETUDE Masie ‘Magazine. ae 00 
Modern Priscilla.. 2.00 
Regular price.............5 
THE ETUDE Music Magaeies: “2. 00 
Parent’s Magazine............+ 2.00 

Regular price. 


THE ETUDE Music Magazin: 
Junior Home Magazine........ 


Regular price.............. 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine. a on 
Boy’s Life. 


Pee ee tees e rere tenes 


Regular price.............. 


THE ETUDE Music Magazine. 32.005 
Nororalo pnpteaotes aug aise 
ans a\e\eie aust 


Regular prices: 


Child Life..... 


THE ETUDE Music Magazine. . 
Nature Magazine.............. 3 


Regular price. 


THE ETUDE Music; Manazine 
Golden Book Magazine....... 


Regular price... 


THE ETUDE Musi 
St. Nicholas....... 


THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. 
Open Road for Boys......... a 
Better Homes and Gardens.... 


Regular price... ...... ue 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. 
Pictorial Review 
American Home. 


Regular price.. 


Woman’s Home Companion. .. 


Regular price....... 3. .eue 
‘THE ETUDE Music Magazine..$2.00 
Modern Priscilla............... 
Pictorial Review.......... veeee 


been eee 


Regular price.. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 


*In United States Only 


Directly to 
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mmensely Popular Piano Teaching Pieces 


Grade One to Grade Five Pieces that Maintain a Leadership in the Choice 
d of Successful Teachers Everywhere — Pupils Thoroughly Enjoy Them 


% AIRY FAIRIES DANCE OF THE ROSEBUDS 
r GEO. L. SPAULDING Price, 30 cents By FREDERICK KEATS Price, 50 cents 
| (Catalog No. 6482) Grade 1 (Catalog No. 18949) Grade 3 

Tempo di Valse v.m.d.-69 7 Nontroppo Allegro m.m. ¢=108 


i 
See _———4 
Ss SS SSS SS © a ee eS Ss eS 
i os 


No.18949 
MELODY OF LOVE 
nee SING, ROBIN, SING By HANS ENGELMANN. Price, 50 cents 
EGEO. L. SPAULDING a Price, 30 cents (Catalog No. 4010) Grade 3 
as No. 5786) Grade 1 Moderato e con espress.M.M.d=76 fas 


BO 4 ee 3 2 1 
Siar SS 
f ns |) ERLE SIE PIES —a =. = a 
lg Sing, tob - in,from your |wood - land tree, No.5786 
L P o s s ‘i p 2 *,; 
ae =—— = Slee === 
- : TWO FLOWERS 
THE BIG BASS SINGER 5 By CARL KOELLING Price, 40 cents 
r WALTER ROLFE Price, 30 cents (Catalog: No, 3860)" Grade 3 
(Catalog No. 16338) Grade 1% Poco moderato. uu. 4.112 
Moderato u.m 4-126 : : a a eo ets 
Fan it ae se Sli terse Gara Eee am ese FA Se ee ret SS 
SS Sia a Sra ae aes ——= 
, } 1 
ae N° 16338 —$——— 
2 sx0 CALANAO 5 
| ; HUNGARY 
| By CARL KOELLING  Rapsodie Mignonne Price, 50 cents 
+ PAUL LAWSON 2 iia Price conte i pera eet ee 
ry ’ d. O M.M.e= 
(Catalog No. 7235) Grade 2 a ee EN ; 
ante moderato con espress.Mm.d=76 § i === Ss E 2s Fe oS a2 Sass 


> 


LOVE DREAMS 


By ARTHUR L. BROWN Reverie Price, 50 cents 
2 A MAY DAY ; (Catalog No. 5031) Grade 5 
ri RATHBUN Price, 40 cents a 
(Catalog No. 3450) Grade 2% 7 Eat a Se i a : 
Negro moderato. u.x.d: tos. ee patent SR Maw OPE 
a Fi 5 Pe FGF 
Se —— Pg 
_— eg == —— === A 
Dee | Neeaee mF * NO5031 3 , 
Ss ar SHOWER OF STARS 
— By PAUL WACHS Price, 50 cents 
SALUTE TO THE COLORS—MARCH (Catalog No. 4251) Grade 5 
RT R. ANTHONY Price, 40 cents Maestoso. Allegretto. s1.M.e)- 132. 


(Catalog No. 17720) Grade 2% 


di Marcia w.M.d=120 
ary 


Teachers may secure for examination complete copies of any of 
the above numbers. It will give us pleasure to send to any 
teacher asking for them free catalogs showing portions of many 
other excellent pieces. © 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
PA. 
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Will You Help Us? 


JUNE 1930 


Your answers to these questions will enable us to make 


THE ETUDE an increasingly valuable guide and hand- 
book for you. 


For nearly a half century THE ETUDE has faithfully served the music 
teacher, music student and others interested in musical education, until today 
it is conceded to be the world’s predominant musical publication. 
Etude 
endeavoring to give you, Etude readers, something better in each successive 
issue—something more vital to the fulfilling of your musical aspirations and to 
the realization of your every day desires. 

To accomplish this with the desired degree of success, we should know 
more about you. 
Editorial Staff to enliven its columns with interesting and instructive articles. 
Other items of information will give the Advertising Department an oppor- 
tunity to gauge your needs, 
furnish us with this information. 

You need not sign your name unless you desire to do so. If you prefer 
not to answer certain questions, just omit them. The important thing to us is 
for you to answer as many of the questions as you care to; cut out this portion 
of the page, and send promptly to 


But the 


staff is not satisfied to “rest upon its laurels.’ It is constantly 


We should have such information that will enable our 


Your answers to the following questions will 


THE ETUDE, Dept. AD, 
1712 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Your wholchearted co-operation in this will assist us in increasing the 


value of THE ETUDE to you, and to the thousands of other readers whom our 
staff is endeavoring to serve to the best of its capabilities. 


ile 


Which of the following departments of THE ETUDE 
is most interesting to you? 

(Check) 

O Band & Orchestra Dept. 
O Junior Etude 


O Public School Music Dept. 
O General Reading Matter 
O Musze Section OO Singers Etude 

O Organists Etude 0 Violinists Etude 


List other departments in which you are interested 


2. Which of these musical instruments do you have in 
your home? If more than one, please note how many. 
(Check) 3 
O Banjo O Drum 
O Cello O Guitar 
O Clarinet O Saxophone 
O Cornet Ol Violin 
3. How long have you had your present piano?_......... 
What make?i20 .)) 9050s 7 eae eee 
Do you own aradio?...- What make? 
Do you own a phonograph? What make? 
. How did you spend your vacation last year? 
(Check) 
OO Summer School 
O Travel in U. S. 
O Travel Abroad 
7. Are you married? Approximate age? 
How many children in family? Approximate 
BBCS 1S Oe iensh cade Se, «tf ee ee 
8. What is the profession or occupation of the head of 
your havsehold 2: 2585 =) na i ee er ee 
9. Do you rent or own your home?....... Approximate 
Value )aaeds eee ed NES Pp ees Me? Craree oO SL ay 
10. Do you own an automobile? What make? 
11. How long has THE ETUDE come to your home? __._. 
12. Please indicate in which line of musical endeavor 


you are specializing. 


O Mastic Supervisor 
Ta} Seen: Leseper: 
O Singer 


O Violinist 
O Organist 
0) Band or Orchestra Member 


(Optional) Narmieie as ais aie ade ek eee, Ce 


NO QUESTIONS WILL BE 
ANSWERED IN “THE ETUDE” 
UNLESS ACCOMPANIED BY 
THE FULL NAME AND AD’ 


The Highest Recorded Note by a So- 
prano Voice. 

Q. What is the highest note sung by a 
soprano ?—sS. S., Rhode Island. 

A. The highest recorded note sung by a 
soprano was the note C in altissimo (that is, 
the C above the fifth leger line in the soprano 
clef), performed in 1770, by Lucrezia Agujari, 
ealled “La Bastardella,” at Parma, Italy, in 
the presence of Mozart, who recorded the 
fact. 


Andante, of Sonata, Op. 109 (Var. IV.), 

L. wan Beethoven. 

Q. I am much puzzled by certain metro- 
nome markings. Should the beat in the 
following: 

Ex.1 


*~ Un poco meno andante cio un poco piu 
adagio come il tema M.M. 4-=50 


be @ dotted quarter-note? As the movement is 
rather adagio, the marking of | = 50 secms 


@- 
to make it too fast. 2. Also in Ex, 2 


Ex.2 


Andante maestoso M.M.d=104 


am I correct in counting two. for each beat, 
as the MM. is set for quarters? 3. Could you 
also give me a definition of “cio”? If there is 
any charge, please advise me, that I may re- 
mit immediately—B. M. C., P. .Q., Canada. 
A. 1. The metronome mark should be (MM. 


= 50)—Dtwas langsamer als das Thema, 


@- 

somewhat slower than the theme (or subject). 
Count one for each dotted quarter-note, ac- 
cording to the amended MM. beat. 2. Count 
one for each half-note as indicated by time 


SNe 


signature 4.3. Cid means “that is” or ‘this 


” 


is. This is a little slower (pit adagio) than 


‘the theme o ) = 50) —There is no “charge’”’ 


whatever; we are very pleased to assist you.” 


Two-part Invention, No. 10, J. S. Bach. 

Q. Please enlighten me as to the proper 
execution of the trill in measures 20-21, 
Bach’s “Tico-part Invention,’ No. 10. I 
presume two notes are to be played to each 
ecighth-note of the bass. But would not three 
notes (ce, d, ¢) be played to the last count in 
measure 21 when going down to the trill on 
Bin measure 22? Also I am uncertain about 
the last count in measure 21, and would much 
appreciate it if you would enlighten me. 


What speed would be advisable for this num- 
ber?—F.. W. C., Camden, South Carolina. 
A. Play as follows 


making the last eighth-note count of meas- 
ure 21 a triplet. This simplifies your count- 
ing. ‘The pace for the number is Vivace = 


MM. | = 92. 


Sonata in C., Op., 2, No. 3, L. van Bee- 
thoven, 
. 1. The following measures are from the 
Beethoven Sonata, Op. 2, No. 3, 1st movement, 
Episode IT, measures 5-6. 


Ex.1 ~ 
Is the B flat of measure 6 repeated or is it 
held and then released on the count of 2? 


2. Prelude, Op. 28, No. 8, Frederic Chopin, 
The second beat group in the 6th measure 


a 


Lae 


| aa 


DRESS OF THE INQ! 
ONLY INITIALS, OR PSEU 
NYM GIVEN, WILL 
LISHED WITH QU 


does not follow the pattern us 
the composition, that is, repeat 
octave the second strong note | 
This is the only place in the wi 
the pattern is changed. Is t 
it a misprint?—J. M. S., La 


A. 1. The B flat of measur 
II, is not repeated, but relea 
eighth-note of the bass; a 
occurs at measures 11-12 
similarly. 2. At a first glanei 
would seem to be justified, bw 
ination shows that the right-! 
to change at the end of group 2 f 
to a skip of a tenth because th 
has moved up another fourth 
theless maintaining the same @ 
figure, very cleverly. p 
with the 14th measure farth 
measure of the molto agitate 
you will find them identical. 
incorrect or a misprint, © 
most masterly manner, kept 1 
the same pattern, from b 
meeting with the requireme 
throughout. 


J. S. Bach’s Two-part Inve 
5, in E ftlat. 4 
Q. 1. In Bach’s “Two-pwt 1 

5, in BE flat major,’ measures 

similar passages, must the 

mordent come together with 
or immediately before the 
in? 2. In the same piece, last 
are the hands played ogether - 

Texas. - = 
A. 1. In each case the 

last note of the mordent is. 

beat, and with the other ha 


Ex.1 


2. The acciaccatura in the 
right-hand 
Ex.2 A 


molto rit, 
Zi as 


is played as a_ sixty-fourth 
before the third beat (B® fla 


Nocturne, Op. 50, No. 1, 
" Q. Please tell me how 
in this Nocturne, 2, Are U 
major and minor seales co 
8. Do you know where I 
musical setting for “Thana 


thal? Thank you for yor 
California. J 
A. 1. Play the trills a6 


But I notice that you 
the pedal markings. In 
marked the pedal should 
there is a change of harp 
care must always be not 
chords clash; therefore, do 1 
of a chord be held over 
to which it is foreign. 
quite correctly wr 
minor? You have g 
(relative) minors, ignoring” 
harmonic forms, the 1 
most important. 3. | 

by William Cullen. Br: 
voices, by Joseph Mo 


from any good musie 
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OUTSTANDING VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL NOVELTIES 


ETUDE 


Music by 
IRVING A. STEINEL 


i eee 


MY HEART IS A HAVEN 


Words by 
*f WASHINGTON HALL 


(Upton Close) 
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FATHER OF LIFE 
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IN D T. D. WIL 


Brilliant but not difficult. 


Tempo Waltz 
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TO THE FRONT 
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Imitate the swing of a ful] band. Grade 3. 
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A very pretty soft voluntary. 
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SWING SONG 


JAMES R. GIL] 


(3 Add Vox Humana, Flute £ 


Add Vox Celeste 
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Pedal: Bourdon 16’ 
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THE HUMMING BIRD 


With the right hand part all in “five-finger” group 


: 


CHARLES E. OVEI 


s.Grade 2. 
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LITTLE TIDDLEWINKS 
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M. L. PRESTON 


British Copyright secured 


W™ CAVEN BARRON 


International Copyright secured 
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None so fine on land or sea; 
With gritted teeth and loaded gun 
He rests not till the Victory 


A soldier bold and brave is he, 
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‘a, by C. S. Morrison. 


y/son lives in Grand Haven, Michigan. 
ren 4 quantity of excellent band music, 
iiany highly successful piano composi- 
i}present number is for the most part 
ensive, though -there are times, when 
| feelings produces forte measures. 
i} mo difficulties in the student’s path 
hes the final section; here the tempo 
dilegro, and the right hand is called 
4 repeated sixteenths almost to the end 
@ This is where absolute relaxation is 
¥ Without it the performer—however 
aidone thus far—will experience great 
}We would suggest that the right hand 
Bticed separately, and slowly enough 
mn watch your right wrist constantly 
is not becoming tense. Also it 
> itself up or down, but should re- 
as possible. The hand, however, 


iryads, by Frederick Keats. 


| nymphs, gay sprites whom 
1 but in whom. many of us be- 
them—perhaps in some Irish 
md in that country—at their 
dainty, of course, and includes 


€ 

V 
4 a) : 
imey ab 
c 

t 

n means at a conveniently fast 
frankly, and through- 


st obey t finger markings, if you 
the triplets sound even and smooth. 
L 


piece, 


fom to the pupil's progress, which 
fmng sets up, cannot be too greatly 


ire four the accented chords in the 
Thould receive due emphasis. The sec- 
Wfinds us in G minor, the relative of 
i; The new rhythmic feature now in- 
Wan eighth rest in the right hand part 
ining of each measure. The trio com- 
another rhythmic pattern, but this is 
‘ to throughout the section. 


jc of Night, by Clarence Kohl- 


you could all hear Mr. Kohlmann’s 
jetation of this very original and_po- 
tion. You would marvel at the deli- 
| touch, but more so at the skillful 
jieés the rhythm in what we know as 
\aamner. To play The Magic of Night 
\Strict time would be its ruination. 
jer has tried, by the use of several 
s, to show just where the changes in 
occur and their exact nature. All 
notes but one in the first measure 
Jmphasized as indicated. Lusingando 
singly. 


| Village Green, 


by William 


hs, a resident of Roslindale, Massachu- 
composer of many successful piano 
as The Camel Train, creates as 
atmosphere in this composition as 
ard German in his dances of old 
(he themes are pretty and graceful, 
maidens who are supposed to be 
. The principal melody, in G 
‘ially appealing. Play it in a care- 


eight to twelve of the second sec- 
Id bring out the left hand part very 

‘he effect is that of a tiny musette in 

scompaniment, drumming away on just 

<es one think of bagpipes. 

coda, played rapidly, doubtless pic- 

of the dancers. 


, by Adam Geibel. 


a Philadelphian, is one of the 
cians—such as Alfred Hollins, Ed- 
try and Louis Vierne—for whom 
constituted no barrier to a success- 
sic. He has composed prolifically 
forms and is a clever melodist. 
valtz is strikingly tuneful. The 
on between one section and an- 
clear, this being a considerable 
his interpretation. The tem- 
on is indicated metronomically 
dotted half equals 72. The tempo 
jon is slightly faster than this, 
- section slightly slower. 
mo on wvivace at the coda gives 
tive force, and tells us to play 
eed we can command, provided 
minute sacrifice perfect clarity. 


Wallace A. Johnson. 


} are usually either very lan- 
ceedingly animated. This one 
class.. In measures ten to 
takes the leading rdle for a 
ittle phrase which imitates the 
eding phrase in the right hand. 
ff the melody from one hand _to 
uently during the piece. See 
“in just what places. 

scattered about through the 
y recall our pointing out, in a 
are constantly found in 


o 


, by W. C. E. See- 


duce the right hand part to 
would see at once how much 
mposer has employed to adorn 


UCATIONAL STUDY NOTES ON JXCUSIC 


IN GHIS ETUDE 
By Epcar ALDEN BARRELL 


it. Runs, trills, and turns—the last often known 
as gruppetti—are to be seen aplenty in this min- 
uet, and lend an especially airy and dainty char- 


acter. They must be played with a very light 
touch, like most ornamentation. z 

The title means ‘Minuet in Olden Style.” 

In the second and third measures do not fail to 
slur the notes so marked in the left hand part. 
It is just such small details as these which will 
give distinction to your playing. In the graceful 
section in D major—the subdominant—there are 
several chords to be played mezzo staccato, this 
being indicated by the use of both dots and a slur. 
Notes or chords played mezzo staccato are always 
given about three-fourths their normal value. 

This is an excellent recital piece. 


Carnival in New Orleans, by Walter 
Niemann. 


A biographical sketch of this brilliant German 
composer was given in these columns in the issue 
containing his composition, The Mississippi Steam- 
boat’s In Sight. Both that piece and the present 
one are from his delightful “Louisiana Suite,” 
based upon popular Southern melodies. Here we 
find a most original treatment of the song Divie 
Land, and also a very lovely theme which is Herr 
Niemann’s own and which serves as contrast ma- 
terial. 

Several of the Italian directions appearing in 
this piece will need explanation. Alla burla means 
in a comic or playful manner. Con brio, doubt- 
less more familiar, means with life and energy. 
Al rigore di tempo directs us to play in strict time. 
Secco really means “dry;’’ notes so marked are to 
be played in a simple, short way, often without 
any emphasis. Scherzando is jokingly, or play- 
fully. Suppose you were to write down, in a 
vertical list, the various succeeding volume indi- 
cations of the piece. You would be surprised at 
the number of them, and would find yourself 
“checking up” to determine how many had re- 
mained unnoticed till then. Playing loudly or 
softly is merely a matter of touch, as we all are 
aware, and is determined by the height and force 
of the finger stroke. 

For the section in G, a mellow, round tone is 
necessary. 


My Heart is a Haven, by Irving A. 
’ $teinel. 


The composer 


fs 


oS) 

Sing this number slowly, smoothly and quietly. 
Its tunefulriess seems bound to win your audience 
who, we wager, will not be satisfied unless you 
sing it twice over. 

We are particularly struck with the closing lines 
of the lyric: 

But my heart is a haven 
That waits to shelter you. 

Radio singers ought to find this song definitely 

adapted to their use. 


Father of Life, by J. Lamont Galbraith. 


Mr. Galbraith, who lives in Richmond, Virginia, 
is too well known to singers to need any introduc- 
tion. Here is one of his latest sacred songs, and 
in it he reaches greater heights of devotional in- 
tensity than ever before. In the clause ‘‘that we 
may know the way to blaze it forth for those whose 
footsteps stray,’’ if possible no breath should be 
taken. However, if need be, a very quick breath 
can be snatched after the word “‘forth.’”’ The 
poem of the song is an inspiring one, and must 
be studied with the usual care. 

The range of the voice part, covering only a 
ninth, will be appreciated by singers with voices 
which extend neither very high nor very low. 


Concert Waltz in D, by T. D. Williams. 


Mr. Williams’ violin compositions are always 
most playable, and this Concert Waltz is no excep- 
tion. In form it partakes of the rondo, the main 
theme in D major recurring on several occasions. 
There is some easy double stopping, in the latter, 
which will delight the listeners; and also there is 
a brief section in which the rich, low notes of the 
G string are featured. Notice especially the bril- 
liant coda of this waltz. 

How plainly do we see, written. all over this 
piece, the warning sign: Lazy Fingers Need Not 


Apply! 
To the Front, by F. A. Clark. 


A short biographical notice of this composer ap- 
peared in these notes recently. This four-hand 
march, with its band effects and its tremendous 
verve, will be the delight of duet players. Its 
themes are all good, and are well distributed be- 
tween the performers. The great “‘march king” 
himself seldom wrote more pulse-quickening tunes, 

The bridge section, in G minor, is very adroit 
and “lands” us back smoothly at the restatement 
of the first section. 


makes splendid use of the 


rhythm: 


Swing Song, by James R. Gillette. 


Mr. Gillette is at the head of the department of 
music of a college at Northfield, Minnesota. Al- 
though he writes music of many types, he has won 
his reputation mostly through his organ pieces. 
This Swing Song shows his fine feeling for form 
and his great gift for melody. The movement of 
the first theme approximates roughly the move- 
ment of the swing: that is, the first phrase curves 
upward, the next downward, and so forth. 

The registration has been carefully planned by 
the composer, and on the great majority of organs 
it can be carried out to the letter. If you_do not 
have a Gedeckt on your Swell use the Stopped 
Diapason, 
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It is significant that more children have learned 
to know and love music from “Kimball-tone” than 


from any other instrument. 


For generations the Kimball has been the 
greatest of teachers. And not a small part of its 


appeal to young students 


modeling of the case-designs—of which the new 
styles are typical examples. 


Catalogs on request. If you are 


: a Pleasure 


on the 


KEsMBALL 


ANY methods are used to make musical 
M study interesting to young pupils. But 
nothing appeals to them with such compelling 
force as a rich, colorful piano-tone. 


to a Kimball dealer, we can supply you direct. 


KIMBALL ORGANS 


Every Kimball organ, whether it be for a church, theatre or residence, 
is an individual creation. Consult us about your organ problems. 
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Gone Quality, Not (Compass, Plakes the Voice 


T IS BY their tone qualities that voices 

are classified, not by their compasses. 

For example, a high lyric baritone or 
baritone tenor (what the French some- 
times call baritone Martin) is not really 
a tenor although part of the compass—the 
upper notes—may be tenor in quatity. In- 
deed such a voice may be developed in 
many cases into a tenor by investing the 
upper register with as fine a tenor quality 
as possible and eliminating the baritone 
quality, as far as possible, from the lower 
notes. 

The same is true of the lyric mezzo 
soprano. The upper notes have a soprano 
quality and the lower ones the deeper 
quality of a low voice. These voices, too, 
may be changed to higher ones, many times, 
with great success. But effort to change 
voices, with either man or woman, must 
fail in some cases. And the failure is in- 
variably laid on the doorstep of the teacher. 

That it is a great temptation to develop 
the upper register of these difficult voices 
is not to be denied, for otherwise they have 
no commercial value. It is rarely possible, 
however, to devélop them into low voices, 


‘for the vocal cords are not large enough 


to give forth the graver sounds. This 
brings us to the point of this article. Each 
voice has a weight and color of its own. 
Generally it will not respond to an effort 
to make it bigger or to change its color. 
If it is a colorature soprano voice, it must 
inevitably stay so, however much the singer 
may dislike it. To try to give it a depth 
and’ sonority foreign to its nature is to 
destroy its beauty. It is equally true that 
the dramatic voice must not expect the 
limpid beauty of the lovely lyric voice, 
nor its agility, 


Our prime elements are due to our 
drudgery. I mean that literally. The fun- 
damentals which underlie all fineness and 
without which no other culture worth the 
Winning is even possible are all made pos- 
sible by drudgery. Among such basic virtues 
—and what names are more familiar ?—are 
power of attention, power of industry, 
promptitude in beginning work, method and 
accuracy and despatch in doing work, per- 
severance, courage before difficulties, cheer 
under straining burdens, self-control, self- 
denial and temperance. These are the prime 
qualities; these the fundamentals. Read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic are very handy, 
but these fundamentals of a man are handier 
to haye, worth more, worth more than Latin 
and Greek and French and German and art- 
history and wax flowers and travels in 
Europe added together. All these are the 


_ decorations of a man or woman: even read- 


ing and writing are but conveniences : those 
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Developing Natural Beauty 
FYSHE GREAT school of singing is that 

which develops the natural beauty of 
the voice in the class to which it belongs. 
One great difficulty lies in finding what 
cne might call the central beauty of the 
voice. This is usually concealed from the 
hearer by a bad emission of the notes. All 
false efforts in the flow of the notes must 
be eliminated before the tones which mark 
off the proper registers shine forth in their 
natural beauty. To acquire this natural 
flow of the voice much careful study and 
practice must be engaged in on the part 
of both teacher and pupil. .Nor will the 
teacher help in bringing this to pass, no 
matter how excellent a musician he may 
be, no matter how well he may play the 
organ, the piano or: fiddle, if he has not 
the sensitive ear for vocal sound, the chief 
equipment of the great singing master. 


Traceries of Thought 
UR or perhaps happily, the 
vocal processes are so subtle—so in- 
describably delicate—they cannot be de- 
scribed as can, for instance, the use of 
hand and arm in piano playing. The only 
means by which the singing master can tell 
when the voice is) flowing correctly and 
beautifully is by his ear; and if his ear 
be not sensitively attuned to vocal beauty 

fine ‘results need not be expected. 

What is vocal tone? Air set into vibra- 
tion by that wonderful machinery with 
which Nature endows man. We have a 
pair of bellows in the chest—the lungs. In 
the larynx in the throat we have the two 
vocal bands, white as the teeth, which vi- 
brate when set in motion by the breath. 
This initial sound would not* amount to 
much if it were not for the resonance 
chambers—the pharynx, the mouth, nasal 


passages and the antrums (the resonance 
chambers in the bones of the face). Tone 
is the result of the vibration of the vocal 
cords amplified and modified by the reso- 
nance chambers. 

To obtain the most perfect results there 
must be nothing to interfere with the 
perfect flow of sound on the part of the 
tongue or palate. All the parts of the 
vocal machinery must be perfectly func- 
tioning. Tonsils may swell and obstruct 
the palate. The antrums may not be 
shaped correctly or may become diseased. 
The hard palate may not be perfect in 
shape. In fact, a dozen things may pre- 
vent the voice from giving forth lovely 
sounds and yet not be traceable in the 
slightest degree to a fault of the singer. 
We must suppose that the beautiful singer 
has a perfect vocal equipment, that the 
Pattis and Melbas of the vocal art will 
always have a perfect vocal machine. But 
hundreds of others may also learn to pro- 
duce tones of beauty and expressiveness if 
they will submit to the—shall I say drudg- 
ery?—of learning to sing beautifully. 


“Who Sings Beautifully Sings a Long 
Time” 

E CANNOT change our vocal ma- 

chinery but we can learn to use it 
in an artistic way. Our greatest trouble 
in learning to sing is that we interfere with 
nature by trying to deliver tones that do 
not leave the sensitive machinery the neces- 
sary freedom to work properly. This re- 
sults in nasal sounds, guttural sounds, white, 
somber, heady and what-not sounds. Or, 
to turn the statement about, we interfere 
with the delicate action of the vocal ma- 
chinery in such a way that beautiful tone 
is impossible. 


After all, the chief equipment of the 


Don't Dodge Drudgery 


Extracts from a Sermon by Rev. William C. Gannett 


other things are the indispensables. They 
make one’s sit-fast strength and one’s active 
momentum, whatsoever and wheresoever the 
lot in life be, be it wealth or poverty, city 
or country, library or workshop. These 
qualities make the solid substance of one’s 
self. 

Then beyond all books, beyond all class 
work at the school, beyond all special op- 
portunities of what I call my “education,” 
it is this drill and pressure of my daily 
task that is my great schoolmaster. My 
daily task, whatever it be, that is what 
mainly educates me. 

We can add right here this fact, and prac- 
tically it is a very important fact to girls 
and boys as ambitious as they ought to be: 
the higher our ideals, the more we need 
those foundation habits strong. 

“Genius is patience,” said Sir Isaac New- 
ton. “The Prime Minister’s secret is pa- 
tience,” said Mr. Pitt, the great Prime Min- 


ister of England. Who, think you, wrote, 
“My imagination would never have served 
me as it has but for the habit of common- 
place, humble, patient, daily, toiling, drudg- 
ing attention”? It! was Charles Dickens. 
Not “How much talent have 1?” but “How 
much will have I to use the talent that I 
have?” is the main question. Not “How 
much do I know?” but “How much do I 
do with what I know 2” 

Men may be divided into two classes, 
those who have a “one thing,” and those 
who have no “one thing” to do, those with 
aim and those without aim in their lives. 
Practically it turns out that almost all of 
the success and therefore the greater part 
of the happiness goes to the first class. 
The aim in life is what the backbone is in 
the body; without it we are invertebrate, 
belong to some lower order of being not yet 
man, 

Drudgery is the gray aed of Success. 


singer is beautiful tone. All ¢ 
always have and always will 
fully. Each one will have 
compass and quality; but it 
ful. Perhaps it is fair to § 
vocal art in this hectic era h 
its search after beautiful tone 
to sing loud -and to sing 
order to interpret ugly situatio 
tions. There is less seeking ¢ 
for the sake of beauty, and it 
and serious loss to the art of 
“Chi va piano va sano e lo 
goes softly goes safely and | 
was a famous dictum of the 
masters. 
It does take a long time to 
fully, but is it not worth the 
learns to sing beautifully 
so much longer that it pays, 
satisfaction, but in the good 
realm. Plancon, the greates 
time, said to a friend of m 
had gone over “Faust” with 
young man, remember—do 
voice all away the first two 
To be sure many people do 
difference between good singi 
and the public is now accus 
much bad that it might not k 
ference were both offered 
known musical critic in 
cently. wrote: If Jean de Res 
ba could come back in their ] 
Metropolitan the public is 
so much bad singing that 
know the difference between 
(tenor) and a-b-c (so 

To me the art of singing 
beautiful tone, tone which 
beauty and which thrills the 
its charm. The singer who can 
tone will be sure of a long 
career, 


The main secret of any success’ 
to rejoice in is in that Angel’s 
To lay the firm foundations 
or even to win success in life, 
drudges. But we can be art 
our daily task. And at that 
brighten. § 
It was Michelangelo who s. 
makes the soul so pure, so 
endeavor to create something 
God is perfection, and whoe 
it strives for something tha 
True painting is only an in 
perfection, a shadow of the 
which he paints, a melody 
after harmony.” The 
music, the great masters 
call artistry, would echo 
this. ig 
The smallest roadside pool” 
from heaven and its gleam 
and can hold the stars in its 
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eat ocean. Even so the humblest 
yoman can live splendidly. 

rou ever read George Eliot’s poem 
Stradivarius?” Stradivarius was 
us old violin maker whose violins, 
ro centuries old, are worth almost 
ight in gold today. Says Stradi- 
the poem: 

md slacked, 

rob God—since he is fullest yood— 
a blank instead of violins. 


Blessed Be 


than twenty-five years ago Rev. 
Gannett, of Rochester, a most 
mil, preached a sermon on “Blessed 
ery. It has been borne in upon 
itly what a splendid text this is 
rs who are striving for a career. 
For other many singers feel that 
sion of a fine voice is all they 


a career and that by some magical 
mie kind-hearted Gatti-Casazza 
“them at the proper moment with 
- reposing upon a golden platter 
| for them to seize. All they ex- 
fo is to reach out the hand- and 
Pup. But, strange as it may ap- 
5 does not transpire, and every 
@acher knows that his best voices 
‘greatest disappointments. They 


do the drudgery necessary for a 


sry is, indeed, blessed, for it elimi- 
» lazy and shiftless and opens a 
the serious student who, perhaps, 
be quite so gifted by nature. In 
id place, the one who perseveres 
edifice upon the rock of efficiency 
repared to weather all storms of 
y. His spiritual forcés are so 
er control that he does not topple 
ie first wind of adversity. Instead 
mm from strength to strength. 

one once suggested to a young 
that he put in a great deal of prac- 
y day. His reply was that it was 
ssary, for his people would not 
e it. A ten cent prophet could 


singers would sing fewer of 
es, which cause themselves 
their hearers distress, and 
more of their time to the 


ges of the larynx, with all 
int troubles to the voice. 

‘the thing the singer must con- 
. Of course he must know 
this energy when the time 
comes; and practice is neces- 
re this ability. Hours and 
s and technical exercises, 
consume great quantities 


» which may be. said 
§ tone placement, and free- 
tongue for the perfect- 
consonant, can result only 
‘manner of breathing; and 
ellent reason that the con- 
are never right of them- 
breathing be right before 
breathing brings about 
vorable for the freedom 
voice. 


He could not make Antonio Stradivari’s 
violins 
Without Antonio.” 

“Blessed be Drudgery!” For thrice it 
blesses us: it gives us the fundamental 
qualities of manhood and womanhood; it 
gives us success in the things we have to 
do; and it makes us, if we choose, artists 
—artists within, whatever our outward 
work may be. Blessed be Drudgery, the 
secret of all culture! 


Drudgery! 


have foretold what would happen to him. 
The first gentle zephyr felled him over 
for good and all. 

No one denies that it is drudgery to sing 
over scales and exercises every day, to 
keep refreshing the old repertoire and to 
add new pieces. A singer in these days 
is supposed to sing with facility in four 
languages. It is drudgery to keep them 
well in hand and ready to use. But then, 
if one does not care enough for his art to 
do the drudgery of it, why try to be an 
artist? 


There is delight in the drudgery of 
acquisition. Day by day, month by 
month, the singer who will do the work 


finds his vocal equipment more and more 
responsive to his command. What was 
impossible last month becomes easy this 
month. Nordica was a success, not only 
because she had a good voice. Nine-tenths 
of her success was work, work, WORK. 
David Bispham was an incredible worker. 
Clarence Whitehill spent years in the small 
opera houses of Europe doing drudgery 
before he became known. Only recently 
Geraldine. Farrar, in an interview in the 
“New York Times,’ said: “The great 
difficulty with the American singers was 
that they would not go through the drudg- 
ery of a thorough foundation’—or words 
to that effect. Of course, if Susie is only 
going to sing at home for papa and mamma, 
it does not matter how she sings, for the 
doting parents are going to like it any- 
way. But, for those who take their talent 


seriously, I say again, Blessed be Drudgery! 


Enunciation and Gone (olor 
® By Wiipur A. SKILES 


of energy that might be better used. 

Sing; sing not too much; but sing cor- 
rectly at this time. Then devote a goodly 
share of time to the acquiring of a beau- 
tiful delivery of the literary text. 


As already said, give much time and 
thought to the reading aloud of good 


texts. Such phrases as “The dark and deep 
blue sea” are excellent for the creating of 
the darker tone colors. By simply speak- 
ing these words over and over, in a solemn 
yet beautiful and resonant tone, this de- 
sirable quality will be acquired by the 
voice, for both speaking and _ singing. 
Especially is this true if such words as 
“deep” are given with the throat well 
relaxed and open and at the same time 
with a liberal amount of chest resonance. 


Diction and Breathing 


By HoMEerR HENLEY 


As to correct breathing taking care of 
itself, so it will, if it chances to be right 
in the individual by nature. But if it 
chances to be wrong in the individual, then 
nothing will be right with that individual’s 
singing until his wrong breathing is made 
right. 

And it may be added that experienced 
teachers of the voice find very few in- 
dividuals in whom right breathing is 
“naturally” right. 


x 
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THE SAFETY OF TRAVEL 


Steamships, Railroads, even urban transportation are so hedged 
about with safety restrictions, that today there are fewer accidents 
“on the road” than in the average home. 


Bank notes do not carry with them any guarantee of safety from 
loss or theft, but here steps in the Banca Commerciale Italiana with 


its service of Travellers Checks. 


These provide travel funds that 


are absolutely free from loss or theft, and as they are issued in 


Lire, Francs, 


Pounds and Dollars, are 


economical and convenient as well as safe. 


Send for. Descriptive 
Booklet No. 12-A 


Your Bank or 
Steamship Agent 
can furnish 


B. C. I. 
Travellers 
Cheques 


or get them for you 


Our New York Agency 
can supply them 


is (C. 
anywhere, but are only spendable when 
you personally make them so—a com- 
bination of “personal money” and 
national money” which entirely elimin- 
ates all travel fund difficulties. 


New York City 
Boston, Mass.—209 Washington St. 
Philadelphia — 


I. Travellers Cheques, are good 


“inter- 


B.C.I. Travellers Cheques are issued free of Commission and Expense 
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1416 So. Penn Sq. 
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By MARY RUTH JESSE 


Seventy-five new and attractive 
little Pieces for the young 
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75¢ each 
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THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
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MUSIC ENGRAVING 
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124 Government Place Cincinnati, Ohio- 
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Small monthly payments. 
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Music composed, send poem for estimate. 
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Suite A. 171 Cleveland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y 
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Goes 


HE ORGANIST who is also choir- 

master is finding his rightful place 

in the church’s organization. With 
his enlarged field of activities come added 
responsibilities which, if he is to be true 
to his ideals, must be met and overcome. 
The problems of every organist are neces- 
sarily unique, but there are a number of 
fundamental points which apply more or 
less to all. 

There is no profession in which versa- 
tility and mental balance are of such great 
benefit as in that of the modern organist. 
The very fact that we are able to do one 
thing fairly well often enables us to per- 
form other duties less to our liking. We 
may like to play the organ best, or we may 
prefer the training of the choir. Which- 
ever it is, our success depends largely upon 
our power of self-criticism. The man or 
woman who can stand off on Monday 
morning and truly criticize the work of 
the previous day soon finds that as the 
months go by there is less and less to 
criticize. 

The great curse of the profession is get- 
ting into a rut, becoming self-satisfied. So 
often excellent men go far in the profes- 
sion and then come to a_standstill—bril- 
liant people whom we expect to go to the 
top, but who fall by the wayside simply 
because they fail to keep alight the spark 
of their enthusiasm. 

As a minister of music the organist’s 
success depends absolutely and entirely on 
himself. No teacher can help him unless 
he uses the God-given power to help him- 
self. Certainly, talent helps, personality 
helps, experience helps; but the thing that 
brings him success is his will power to set 
himself the highest goal and never rest un- 
til he reaches it. 

No organist should allow a day to go 
by without some practice. In this day of 
electric heaters there are few places where 
it is not possible for him to get in some 
daily practice during the greater part of 
the year. Let him put the practice period 
at the minimum of one hour a day. To get 
the best value from it there should be a 
plan of work. On Monday he might con- 
centrate on a Bach number in conjunction 
with a work in larger form, perhaps a 


NE OF THE organist’s responsibili- 

ties as a Minister of Music is to 

lead the congregation into taking a 
more active part in the’'worship of the 
church. It matters not how excellent the 
choir is, if the congregation is not taking 
an active part in the singing of the hymns 
the singing is a failure. 

Perhaps a personal experience with a 
non-singing congregation may prove help- 
ful. The church in question seated about 
four hundred. The congregation had gone 
serenely on its way with the choir doing 
all the work until a change of ministers 
brought about a change in policy. After 
the first Sunday this minister came to the 
writer who was serving as organist and 
informed him) that it was up to him to 
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he DCinistry of PyCusic 


Its Problems and Responsibilities 


Widor symphony or a Rheinberger sonata. 
These works are of a grade of difficulty 
that require months of study. Every or- 
ganist should be working at something that 
he feels is far beyond his present abilities. 
Then, on mastering it, the feeling of having 


done something that was thought impossible © 


is incentive to even bigger things. Tuesday 
is given to the organ numbers for the 
following Sunday. On Wednesday the 
Bach is reviewed and the organ music for 
the church services two weeks ahead is 
practiced. On Thursday, the sonata 
(practiced on Monday) may be reviewed 
and the coming Sunday’s service material, 
anthems, hymns and solos, gone over. Fri- 
day, the organ numbers for the coming 
Sunday and the Sunday following may be 
played. Saturday may be saved for gen- 
eral review. 


Technic and Repertoire 

F THIS SCHEDULE is followed faith- 

fully, not only for a month or so but reg- 
ularly year after year, the results are tre- 
mendous. One not only builds up a splendid 
repertoire of worth while music, but one 
also goes from strength to greater strength 
with each new achievement. 

With such a plan it is not long before 
the little ditties which the organist has been 
giving to the congregation give place to 
real organ music; his own outlook is en- 
larged and, unconsciously, perhaps, he is 
adding to the spiritual strength of the 
church. 

Now for the duties of choirmaster. The 
choir usually gives an indication of the 
character of the choirmaster. If the prac- 
tices are made really interesting and in- 
structive they are bound to have a stimulat- 
ing effect on the choir, and eventually this 


(Congregational 


make the congregation sing or make room 
for someone who could. He promised his 
help and plans were made accordingly. 

The next Sunday the minister and the 
writer chose St. Ann’s for the experiment, 
and the minister announced that the hymn 
would be sung by the congregation alone. 
It wasasorry business, but it showed that 
the congregation had musical possibilities 
if they could but be brought out. For the 
next three months one hymn was sung in 
unison by the congregation at every serv- 
ice. Suitable tunes of modest compass were 
chosen and the writer gave them a good 
solid accompaniment with little change of 
registration. The results were most in- 
spiring. 


makes itself felt in the congregation. Again 
the whole church is benefited. 

The great majority of choirmasters have 
to manage with one practice each week, 
which should be not longer than an hour 
and a half. How can he make the best of 
this comparatively short time? Unless he 
has an exceptional band of singers he 
should give the first ten minutes to-a sort 
of vocal “work-out.” One of the best 
books for this is ““A Handbook for Choral- 
ists,” by Harvey Grace. It contains hints 
on sight singing, choral technic and ex- 
pression, and has some thirty studies that 
are excellent. 

The next twenty minutes are spent on the 
service material—hymns, responses. The 
choir shows its training really in the way 
in which it sings the hymns. The choir- 
master must watch carefully for such 
things as rhythm and diction. Above all 
he should avoid any attempt at intimate ex- 
pression. A large congregation dislikes 
a sudden drop from loud to soft and resents 
any subsequent coaxing by choir and or- 
ganist for fear it will again be caught 
napping. It is the organist’s duty to help 
the congregation in the hymns, even if in 
order to do so he has to sacrifice finer in- 
stincts such as one would use in accompany- 
ing an expressive anthem. If possible he 
should have someone play a hymn for him 
once in a while so that he can listen from 
the back of the church. He will find in 
nine cases out of ten that the faults that 
stand out most will be those connected with 
time. 

It is a pity that this rhythmless kind of 
playing is so common for it is the direct 
cause of much of the poor congregational 
singing. Be we organist or choirmaster, let 
us remember that rhythm is the soul of 
music and that we must impart this to our 


Hymn Singing 


The next plan was antiphonal singing 
between choir and congregation, first verse, 
choir and congregation in unison, second, 
choir in harmony, third, congregation in 
unison, fourth, choir, and, usually, the last 
verse, full unison with a varied organ ac- 
companiment. Occasionally. the choir 
would sing their verse unaccompanied. The 
scope of the hymns was enlarged and the 
hymn singing became the most important 
part of the church service. 

This gradually led to the use of descants 
(a counter melody) being sung by the 
sopranos while the congregation sang the 
tune in unison. Of course this all took 
time and a great deal of tact and patience, 
especially in learning new tunes. 


choir before our hymn singing” 
high level toward which we str: 


Practice and Attenda 


‘HE REMAINING hour 
the anthems and special 7 
sic should be kept in practic 
Sundays ahead. First, the Sune 
are done; then any new work 
several times; lastly, the music | 
ing Sunday is practiced. In th 
choir member has a good knowl 
music even if he has to be 
practice for a week. What nm 
one have for choir attendance’ 
but one that the writer uses: il 
is absent from practice two 
cession he can not sing in the 
next Sunday without permissio 
choirmaster. 
Before the practice starts th 
all placed ready. If the choirma 
exactly what he wants there 
of any time being lost betwee 
Nothing is worse than a long 
practice with: little accomplish 2¢ 
choirmaster will become impatien 
choir because it does not car 
wishes, when, as a matter of f 
not made clear what he really re 
him know his music thorough 
attempts to teach it to his ck 
pick out the special difficul 
part and be ready to give a cle 
what he wants and how he wis 
When looking for new music 
ments of the church and the al 
choir should be kept in mind. 
should never be content to stand 
new work should be an advan 
way it is kept enthusiastic. 
most important part of the orgal 
as a “Minister of Music.” 1] 
judged by what he makes other 
than by what he does him: 
counts more with the congrega 
choir. If it is a success the o 
the credit. If not, he gets 
means hard work, many dise¢ 
and much soul searching. Bu 
right sort of enthusiasm and a 
organist (and choirmaster) fi 
road to success lies in the de’ 
his choir. 


Once let the congregation k 
expected from it and it will 
with some really effective si 
must be taken that the right st 
are chosen and those a 
should be transposed down — 
men’s voices. The organist 1 
ful to keep the rhythm going bh 
use of staccato playing. 
should give the congregatio! 
organ and, when he feels st 
vary the organ part for the 
verses. This requires pr 
are a number of books 
and which will be found 


and instructive, 
ood 
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‘Ghe Ordeal of the Gryout 


PLy the writer had an opportunity 
“some twenty. organists “try out” 
eon. The salary was good and 
sone of some importance. The 
ii struck me most was how few 
Japplying had the ability to hold 
ven if they should get it. Some 
yhad been urged to try by their 
4 Others just “took a chance.” 
ot it, all was well. If not—what 
il been done? 

ja student of the organ try out 
bst he should certainly arrange 
‘| few hours at the organ in order 
qmt himself with its possibilities. 
1 thing would be to plan which 
this repertoire would be most ef- 
fm the instrument, not forgetting 
eommittee would be looking for 
dm rather than an entertainer. 

) decided on two or three pieces 
Hi styles that he can make sound 


Worganist should look at the hymn 
1 n this particular church. If 
she should find out something about 


the speed at which the hymns are taken. 
Churches vary widely in this regard, and 
many a good organist has not received an 
appointment simply because he has taken 
the hymns in a tempo or style unlike that 
to which the committee has been accus- 
tomed. 

If the organist is to accompany a solo 
or anthem and has not been able to look 
over the music beforehand, he should take 
time to look through it before starting to 
play; for there may be all sorts of pitfalls 
on the second or third page. Also he 
should not try to make an organ solo out 
of an accompaniment. . 

The organist should have confidence in 
himself and, above all, not show nervous- 
ness before the committee. He should 
play neither too loud nor too long. He 
should talk very little. Finally, if he does 
not receive the appointment he should not 
be discouraged. If he has learned one 
thing from experience it has been worth 
while, and he will have better luck next 
time. 
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| Obtaining @ontrast in Programming 


By HENRY FRANCIS PARKS 


ARE but five fundamental ways of 
i) contrast in music: the changing 
such as from 2/4 to 3/4), of tem- 
jom moderato to presto), dynamics 
Pp to mf), of registration (trom 
mo to tenor, alto to bass, and so 
“of orchestration (the changing 
i) instrument to another or from 
‘iy of instruments to another such 
‘piano to harp, or from strings to 
.|Any one of these may be used; or, 
“ithe contrast florid, a combination 
re may be employed. 

ise theater musician will never 
\)waltzes or two marches in stic- 
except under extraordinary ‘cir- 
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cumstances. Between movements of the 
same number it always advisable to 
alter the tempo, to create contrast. lor a 
similar reason, contrasted shadings in dy- 
namics make playing stand out. If a num- 
ber has been written in the soprano regis- 
ter, throwing it an octave higher into the 
more brilliant register will brighten it up 
considerably ; while placing it in one of the 
lower registers will have an opposite effect. 
The constant change of orchestral color is 
what adds life and charm to the whole. 
Therefore, these five fundamental ways of 
obtaining contrast, applied in your work, 
will improve it immeasurably. 


is 


ee 


| “When I hear music I fear no anger. I am invulnerable. I see no foe. 
‘mm related to the earliest times, and to the latest.,—THOREAU. 
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A LIST of cities and churches and or- 
gans’ will surprise the buyer into 
realization that Austin organs stand pre- 
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purchasers. The famous large Austins 
are heralded throughout many sections 
in churches and concert halls. This is 
true of all parts of the country. Smaller 
instruments seem to have in generous 
proportion all the good qualities that 
distinguish the larger installments. 

The utmost care is given to organs of 
whatever size and dimensions and as far 
as they extend in registration they show 
the like excellency. Even greater propor- 
tionate impression has been made at 
times with instruments of smaller scope. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
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| ORGAN AND (CHOIR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
By Henry S. Fry 


ForMER PrestpENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ORGANISTS, 
DEAN OF THE PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER OF THE A. G, O. 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


Q. The First Presbyterian Church of this 
place has the opportunity to purchase the pipe 
organ which has been taken out of a theater. 
It is claimed that the original cost of the organ 
was eighteen thousand dollars and that it 
was used only over a period of @ few months. 
It can be purchased for six thousand dollars. 
Npecijfications are enclosed herewith. The 
music committee will greatly appreciate an ex- 
pression from you as to whether or not you 
consider this organ a great value at the price 
named and as to whether it would be advis- 
able for the church to make the purchase. 

—H. B. &. 

A. LBighteen thousand dollars, we believe, 
is about the correct price for the organ you 
have in mind, and, from the standpoint of in- 
trinsic value, the price of six thousand dollars 
would be all right. We, however, do not ad- 
vise the purchase of the instrument for your 
purpose. The organ is built entirely along 
theater lines and would not be at all suit- 
able for your needs. The specification does 
not inelude an Open Diapason, the very 
foundation of a chureh organ. We are not 
familiar with the size of your chureh audi- 
torium, but if it is not large you can secure 
© more satisfactory organ, new, built along 
the right lines, for six thousand dollars. — It 
will, of course, not be a large instrument, but 


would be preferable to the instrument you 
have in mind. If your church is large we 
suggest that you psy the amount necessary 


to secure an instrument of the proper size 
and character for your uses. 


Q. Will you please answer the following 
questions? 


(1) In an electric organ what is done to 
prevent the action of the magnets being 
heard? 


(2) Will you please draw a diagram similar 
to enclosed, illustrating how the second touch 
is made at the console? 

(3) How is the Vor. Humana made? 

(4) How is the tremolo made? 

(5) How do the combination pistons work, 
electrically, pneumatically or mechanically? 

(6) How do the Swell shades work? 

(7) What type wire is used between 
console and the pipe valves? 


the 


(8) How do chime rods vary in length? I 
am having some black pipe cut to various 
lengths for chimes. Do you think they will 


be effective for this purpose? What material 
should be used for the hammers? 

(9) Will you name some manufacturers of 
expanded coil spring for use under keys of 
manuals? 

(10) What instrument is 
the pipe on enclosed diagram? 

(11) Oan you give me any hints on how 
to tell the types of pipes?—W. P. 

A. (1) Sounds from the action of magnets 
is avoided by a piece of soft leather or blot- 
ting-paper glued on the armature. 

(2) You can use your diagram with a sec- 
ond contact added under the first one, active 
when the key is further depressed, enough to 
make second contact. 

(3), You will find a description of the Vox 
Humana stop in “Organ Stops and their 
Artistic Registration,” by Audsley. 

(4) There are different types of tremolos, 
the most commonly used types being known 
as Valve and Fan. These may be secured from 
an Organ Supply Company. 

(5) Combination pistons can be made to 
work electrically, pneumatically, or mechan- 
ically. 

(6) Swell shades are operated by a swell 
engine, description of which may be found in 
“The Modern Organ,” by Skinner, 

(7) No. 20, cotton or enamel covered. 

(8) We are not familiar with the formula 
for chime lengths. You might get aecess to 
a set in some organ and measure them. We 
do not think that black pipe would be satis- 
factory for use in making chimes. Use lead 
hammers with felt covering for striking pur- 
poses. 

(9) Durst, oegele & Company, Organ Sup- 
ply Company, National Organ Supply Com- 
pany, all of Brie, Pennsylvania, 

(10) The pipe included in your 
looks like an old style Flute pipe. 

(11) You ean become familiar with the 
types of pipes by the study of their construc- 
tion and so forth from such works as “Organ 
Stops and their Artistic Registration,’ Auds- 
ley, and “Dictionary of Organ Stops," Wedg- 
wood, 


represented by 


diagram 


Q. Will you please name some anthems 
and solos suitable for a church dedication 
program? We have a choir of tivelve voices 
and sing music of more than average diffi- 
culty. Would the Sanctus from Gounod’s 
“St. Cecilia Mass” be appropriate as one of 
the anthem? What can I use for a Prelude 
and an Offertory? Our church is Protestant 
and we use a piano for the services.—J. G. 

A. We suggest a selection from the fol- 
lowing: “Except the Lord Build the House,’’ 
Gilchrist ; “Except the Lord Build the [House,’” 
Faning ; “How Lovely is Thy Dwelling Place,” 
Brahms; ‘How Lovely are Thy Dwellings 
Fair,” Spohr; “In the Name of Our God,’ 
Willan; “Praise God in His ‘Sanctuary,’ 
Weodman; “O, How Aimiable,”” Barnby; ‘O, 
ow Amiable,’ Buck; “low Lovely are Thy 
Dwellings” (solo), Liddle; ‘Rejoice ye with 
Jerusalem” (solo from the Cantata “City of 


God"), Matthews; “Lord, I Have Loved the 
Habitation” (duet), Matthews. We see no 
objection to the use of the Sanctus you men- 
tion, For your prelude and offertory on the 
piano, we. would suggest some of the slow 
movements from the Beethoven Sonatas, such 
as the “Moonlight,” the Chopin Nocturnes, 
the C Sharp Minor Prelude of Rachmaninoff, 
and so forth. 


Q. In some churches in this territory, 
where they do not have pipe organs, it is a 
practice to play piano and reed organ together 
for the services. NShould the Prelude, Offer- 
tory and the Postlude be played by the pianist 
or the organist? Shoulde one or both instru- 
ments be used for the Lutheran liturgy or 
Order of Service? In accompanying the choir 
would it be suitable to use both instruments 
for the heavy parts and piano alone on solos, 
duets, and so forth?—B. L. B 

A. Wither pianist or organist, or both, 
may play the Prelude, Offertory and Postlude. 

The organ is, of course, the more ehurchly 
of the two instruments, and more suitable 
for use in accompanying the liturgy. 

The choir accompaniments may be played 
as you suggest, though sometimes the char- 
acter of the accompaniment might suggest the 
use of the organ alone when solos and duets 
are being sung. 


Q. The music committee of the church 
where I am organist wishes me to ascertain 
the kind of heater best adapted for placing 
inside an organ and where it might be pw- 
chased. The organ is new and our winters 
are so severe that heat is really necessary 
for the proper care of an organ.—lL. F. L. 

Before installing any heater you had better 
consult the builders of the organ as to the 
advisability of such installation. <A _ prac- 
tical organ ‘man whom we consulted is not 
entirely favorable to such installation on 
account of the possible effect on the interior 
of the instrument. He seems to prefer the 
opening of doors or panels in the organ case 
when the church is heated and allowing the 
warm air to circulate through the interior 
of the organ. He feels that cold does not 
injure the organ, though, of course, tuning 
is affected by temperature variation. 


Q. Kindly advise what method you recom- 
mend for preliminary organ study, to a pian- 
ist who has never studied the organ.—ZJ. J. Y. 

A. We suggest the following: “The Or- 
gan,” Stainer-Kraft; “Master Studies for the 
Organ,” Carl; ‘Studies in _Pedal-playing,” 
Nilson; “Hight Little Preludes and Fugues 
for Organ,” Bach. 


Q. Will you please give us a complete 
list of organ pipe scales, showing the equiva- 
lent in inches of each scale? In a small or- 
gan do you think that. the chimes stop-key 
should automatically cancel all other tones 
without moving the stop-keys? “So far we 
have found no music thet calls for chimes 
combined with other stops. Would it be 
better to provide the chimes stop-key with 
double-touch, the first touch to bring on the 
chimes, the second to cancel all other tones? 
Please give your opinion on the enclosed 
specification for a Methodist Church seating 
about four hundred people. If the budget is 
not large enough, would the first stop to be 
omitted be the Vor Humana, and the second, 
the Chimes ?—J. 8. 


A. We cannot give the complete list of 
organ pipe scales in this column. Informa- 
tion as to scales is available in “The Art of 
Organ Building,’ by Audsley. Available 
copies of this work are limited, but the pub- 
lishers of Tar Erupe will make an effort to 
secure a copy (two volumes) for you if you 
wish to order it. “The Organ of the Twen- 
tieth Century,” also by Audsley, contains in- 
formation as to seales and so forth; but 
we believe this book is out of print. Per- 
haps, if you are near a public library, you 
might be able to find copies of one or the 
other of these works. The arrangement you 
mention in reference to the chimes stop-key 
would preclude the possibility of your using 
any other stop on the same manual in combi- 
nation with the chimes. While it is true 
that usually notes are played on the chimes 
alone, we have seen instances where an addi- 
tional stop has been specified. The second- 
touch arrangement you suggest does not seem 
to include any objectionable features, A 
combination piston (adjustable) reserved for 
use of chimes and ineluding other stops 
when required would serve your needs. We 
do not consider the specification you enclosed 
ideal for your purpose, some objections be- 
ing that there is no Open Diapason in Swell 
organ, no Oboe in Swell organ, no Octave in 
Great organ, and no 4’ flute in the Swell or- 


gan. The Vox Humana and Chimes would 
be the logical stops to omit if the budget 
makes omission necessary, Care must be 


taken that one of the stops in each manual 


will be soft enough for use as an accom- 
panying stop for solo stops on the other 
manual. No Dulciana is included in your 


specification, 


Q. Does the dceepness of the tone of the 
pedal reed stops depend on the thickness of 


(a) 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Andante ..........- Kullak-Erb 
Piano? Extasevso wring <1 hen nice Ganne 
ANTHEMS 
x (a) O Sing Unto the Lord...... Baines 
Ht (0b) Teach /Us)to™ Prayeicislescias Calver 
I OFFERTORY 
R God?s Bove trig. tiviniratsttetes .++Jackson 
D (Alto. solo) 
POSTLUDE 
Organ: March for a Church Festival, 
Dicks 
Pianos Andantine :o--.ths ek poe Hummel 
PRELUDE 
Organ: Melodie: Romantique ..Sheppard 
Piano: ; Lounging gs aeast. tein eer Ambrose 
ANTHEMS ; 
a (a) Wonderful Words of Life. . Hosmer 
E (b) To Thee, O Precious Saviour, 
N Roberts 
T OFFERTORY 
H His Arms Your Refuge Make. .DelLeone 
(Tenor solo) , 
POSTLUDE 
Organk antares sa sce = es Dubois 
Piano: March from Capriccio, 
Mendelssohn 
PRELUDE 
Organ: Memories ............Demorest 
Ss Piano: To a Wood Violet........Felton 
E 
Vv ANTHEMS 
E (ao Praise, beeDhines <ahiabs ve Matthews 
(b) Far from My Heavenly Home, 
a Warhurst 
E OFFERTORY 
E One Sweetly Solemn Thought. .Ambrose 
N (Duet) 
T POSTLUDE 
H Organ Hosannay scenic eistsieres « Diggle 
Piano: Romance Sans Paroles, 
Saint-Saens 
a PRELUDE 
WwW Organ: Lead, Kindly Light......Dykes 
E Piano: Pensee Poetique ..........Grey 
N ANTHEMS 
T (a) What are These that are Ar- 
Y TAVER Sst restates doting Stainer 
x (b) Jesus, Gentlest Saviour.....Marks 
F OFFERTORY 
O | ‘His Voice Divine .......;1. 00.5: Bird 
U (Tenor solo) 
R POSTLUDE 
ih Organ: The Awakening .....Engelmann 
H Piano: Marche Mignonne ....... Friml 
T PRELUDE 
H Auge forthe GeStringy: is ere eta ace Bach 
I (Violin, with Organ or Piano Accept.) 
R ANTHEMS 
T (a) How Calm and Beautiful the 
PO Mosn iv ghadatesod tober Schnecker 
Y ¢b) 0“. How--Amiables. tiesic ce. Barnby 
= OFFERTORY 
F He Shall Feed His Flock.......Handel 
I (Soprano solo) 
R POSTLUDE ' 
Ss Organs At Sunrise. fchcemie aces Diggle 
T Piano: Nearer, My~*God, to Thee, 
Arr. by Himmelreich 


“i 


the tongue of the reed or the length of the 


reed? Can more stops and a swell manual be Will 
added to @ one-manual vrgan with twenty- who 
seven pipes and six stops? Is there room 


on the wind chest for this?—K, R. 


A. Assuming that by “‘deepness’’ you re- 
fer to low pitch—it is dependent on length 
of reed and_ pipe. We do not understand 
what you mean by twenty-seven pipes and 
six stops, unless you refer to an organ with 
twenty-seven pedal pipes and six manual 
stops. However, we doubt very much whether 
the additions you name could be made, unless 
the chest has already been prepared for ad- 
ditions, which is not likely. 


Q. What do the letters “REV” on the 
pedal stud controlling the Great to Pedal 
coupler signify? What is the piteh of an 


Which 
type of stop and 


18’ pipe in relation to normal pitch? 
is considered the better 
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in front of anthems indicates they are of moderate difficulty, 
while (b) anthems are easier ones, 


Anyone interested in any of these works may secure them 
for examination upon request. 


coupler control, tilting tablets @ 


gla and more than one mant 


A. The letters “REV” indie 
pedal is a great to pedal reversi 
it is intended at all times for T 
action of the great to 
on or off. 
an 18’ stop in the organ, 
16’ which is one octave below 
An 18’ pipe would, of course, pro 
lower in pitch than a 16% ipe 3 
between that and the D114) 

used as a quint of the 32% uni 
the two generating the different 
piteh, 
used than tilting tablets. 
you by mail the name of th 
of two manual and ped 


64" 


PRELUDE 


Organ: Long, Long Ago, 
: Norris-1 
Piano: -La! Cascade see 
ANTHEMS 


(a) O How Amiable are Thy 
Dwellings .0... eee 

(b) Two Responses .........9 
OFFERTORY 

In Heavenly Love Abiding... 
(Duet) 4 

POSTLUDE 

Organ: Triumph Song 
Piano; Faith 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Melody of Hope.... 
Piano: Prelude in CZ Mino: 


ANTHEMS 


(a) Lead Us, O Father.... 
(b) Come Unto Me...... 


. OFFERTORY 
Ile that Keepeth Israel..... 
(Baritone solo) 


POSTLUDE 
Organ: Marche Melodique ... 
Piano: Crescendo ......... 


» PRELUDE 
Organ: Cavatina in C.... 
Piano: Canzonetta .. 


we ewe saw 


ANTHEMS 


(a) How Beautiful upon the 1 
tains 


OFFERTORY 
His Blessed Face Rein. 
(Soprano solo) 


POSTLUDE 


Organ: Largo cee 
Piano: In Dreamland. 


eee ee D 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Salut d’Amour ..... 
Piano: Traumerei ......... 

ANTHEMS 


(a) O Lord of Heaven and 
(b) Thou Shalt Love the 


OFFERTORY 
Hear My "Grys eeu ‘ oe 


(Alto solo) 


POSTLUDE 


Organ: Tender Thoughts .. 
Piano: Twilight Meditation . 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Romance in G...... 
Piano: Orientale 


ANTHEMS 
(a) Hallelujah 
(b) Agnus Dei 


Berceuse ow he eee 
(Violin, with Organ or Pian 


POSTLUDE 


Organ: Souvenir Joyeux ..... 
Piano: Voice of the Chimes. 


you please send me a@ list 
construct harmoniums Wit 


edal cou 
We are not aware 6 
Perha 


Stop keys are 


hero of this overture opens with 
Pout lightly moving theme sung 
Os. Since their voice here is in 
ange the arranger very aptly (?) 
nis to the heavy-footed trom- 
bm an example of light and airy 
is this becomes certainly an in- 
ulgar clowning. 


| Disarrangements 
| ATROCIOUS piece of arrang- 
tmine that of Franz Liszt’s great 
“Les Preludes” published in this 
Here a cello solo is allotted to 
la succeeding horn solo is trans- 
jornet. The lovely horn quartet 
iby allotting the first horn part 
Flute and oboe obbligatos are 


© clarinet when the clarinet 
fShed a clarinet solo. Measures of 
faccompanied unisonal figures are 


Wf disfigured by material of which 
liszt never dreamed. Rhythmic 
unnecessarily altered and some 
Mtial parts are entirely discarded. 
published edition of the Over- 
@mont” is equally atrocious in 
ets. A delicate and subdued 
jich alternates from clarinet to 
oboe is provided with a sturdy 
| of rapidly reiterated notes in 
Ines and snare drum. Rapidly 
jamic figures in the violins are 
| to the cornets and thus over- 
+ melody which is given to the 
les. Where the trombones and 
jyuld be playing a bold, trium- 
Je in unison the first and second 
Jare assigned rapidly reiterated 
lh were better assigned to the 
|| third clarinets. All of these 
\re but to disfigure this noble 
i and to offer an affront to the 
| who may undertake to perform 


ia time that many such published 
jits be discarded and replaced by 
pught-out and up-to-date edi- 


can be accomplished only 
musician who has made a 
ly of the subject from the 
of the composer. As a com- 
Duilt without much thought 
essions from key to key, 
er who would acquire 
ion must study the sub- 
vely, 


of its simplicity, is from 
; nearest relative key. A 
jost closely related to its 
subdominant and to the 
of these three keys, while 
most closely related to 
its subdominant and to 
rs of these three keys. 


e Methods 


omatic, the enharmonic 
method of modulation 
Let us start from the 
‘ider the supertonic D-I’- 
‘ing our objective. We 
the dominant triad of 
p the F and are satis- 


BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS 
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tions suitable for performance by our best 
bands. 

In transferring violin parts it is not al- 
ways essential that they be given to the 
clarinets. In the upper registers the flutes 
will be found more satisfactory—as in the 
opening to the Prelude to “Lohengrin” or 
in the Venus Song (Overture to “Tann- 
hauser”) wher the clarinet is the solo 
voice. In the middle and lower register a 
combination of muted cornets and saxo- 
phones can effectively represent the string 
sections. 


Technical Difficulties on Clarinet 


REMOLO figures for violins should 

generally be transferred as reiterated 
figures for the clarinets. Examples of 
tremolo figures for clarinets can be found 
which are impossible of performance, and 
the only procedure is to have a portion of 
the players reiterate the upper notes and the 
remainder the lower ones. 

If the English horn is employed the con- 
ductor should provide suitable parts for it 
in numbers which demand that instrument. 
No other instrument can effectively replace 
the English horn in the Overture to“The 
Princess Jaune’ (of Saint-Saéns), the 
Overture to “The Flying Dutchman” and 
the Overture to “The Roman Carnival,” as 
well as in the Largo from the “New World 
Symphony” and many other numbers. Yet, 
in the first two numbers, the horn has been 
entirely eliminated when transcribing for 
the band. 

For the effective enunciation of Phédre’s 
lament, in the overture of that name by 
Massenet, the English horn would be far 
more satisfactory than the clarinet. It 
would be equally effective in the slow 6-8 
movement of the Overture to “Masaniello.” 


Choir of Saxophones 


HE:‘SAXOPHONES constitute‘ cam- 
plete choir of voices. They should be 
written for accordingly and thus be made to 
brighten the band ensemble. Instead they 


Elementary PCodulation 


By KATHARINE Bemis WILSON 


factorily launched in the new key G by 
the method of chromatic modulation. 

If a broader, freer modulation is desired, 
a dominant seventh chord may be used 
for irregular resolution. Many pleasing 
effects are obtainable when this sort of 
chord is brought into play. 

The enharmonic modulation is extremely 
simple. For example, the keys of F sharp 
and G flat are enharmonic equivalents, and 
the only change to make in order to 
modulate from one to the other is prac- 
tically a mental one. That is, the original 
six sharps in the key of F sharp are 
considered the six flats of the key of G 
flat. Thus at once the change of key is 
effected. 

In diatonic modulation, it is necessary 
that the first key and the new key have 
either a common chord or at least one 
note of a chord in common. This note 
is called a pivot note and truly as if it 
were on a pivot can the chord be swung 
into another key. The triad A-C sharp-E 
can belong to the key of A as tonic triad 
or to the key of E as subdominant triad 
so that, in this case, progression from the 
key of A to the key of E is entirely un- 
obstructed as the chord is common to 
hoth keys. 

Now let us consider the tonic triad D 


are generally written for in the laziest pos- 
sible manner—merely given duplications of 
parts written for cornets, horns, trombones 
and euphonium, thus serving only to muddy- 
up the general ensemble. The careful band- 
master will avoid this effect as much as 
possible by revising the parts. 

Much more attention should be given to 
the percussion section. In many band ar- 
rangements this section is greatly over- 
worked, to the detriment of the perform- 
ance. A few appropriate cymbal crashes 
can be highly effective, but a continual 
clanging induces only an earache. The bass 
drum is generally employed wherever a 
dynamic effect of messo forte or greater 
intensity is attained, thus inducing a dull 
monotony. The industrious arranger seems 
to think that the bass drummer should 
be paid not by the hour but by the pound. 

Bands are called upon to play some of 
the popular airs of the day. Many of them 
are very pleasingly melodious and lend 
themselves readily to effective band per- 
formance, but it is almost impossible to 
secure arrangements of any of them which 
are fit for a band to play. Most of such 
arrangements are fit only for the waste 
basket. If it is necessary to play these 
numbers it is best to secure the so-called 
symphonic orchestrations and adapt them 
to the band. Otherwise a nine-piece jazz 
orchestra can display more color, contrast, 
and balance in such numbers than can a 
sixty piece band. A demand must be made 
for adequate band arrangements of such 
numbers if we are to include them on our 
programs. 

The success of our bands depends to a 
great extent upon the artistic taste dis- 
played in the arrangements we play. Since 
many of them are merely too heayily 
scored, revising resolves itself largely into 
the exercises of an active and artistic imag- 
ination and the judicious use of the blue 
pencil. The reason for recommending the 
careful editing of published arrangements 
is that it requires much less time than 
would be necessary for the making of 
wholly new arrangements. 


flat-F-A flat in the key of D flat. Using 
F as a pivot note, we swing into the key 
of F by way of an inverted triad C-F-A. 


The Old Way First 
HESE EXAMPLES are but a few of 


the great number of combinations 
that may be used by the musician in the 
process of modulation. Modern music, to 
be sure, often employs blatantly abrupt 
changes. But it is far wiser for the music 
student to cling to the old hard and fast 
rules of his predecessors at first, rather 
than to grope blindly about attempting to 
emulate the new school before he has laid 
out a firm technical background for him- 
self. In all probability, he will need such 
a staff to lean upon when in doubt. 

The student who thoroughly masters the 
several processes of modulation will be 
saved many embarrassing moments during 
his musical career, as modulation is one 
of the necessary “tricks of the trade” to 
have in one’s mental music factory. If 
certain time is given daily to the practice 
of modulating from one key to another, 
it will soon become as much a matter of 
habit as the natural process of walking and 
can be done with almost as little effort or 
consciousness, 
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ASY TO BLOW. Easy to finger. 
Easy to play in perfect tune. 
Learn quicker and win greater 


musical success. Sousa and the world’s 
geecieet artists endorse Conns. They 


ave proved Conn superiority. The 
secret is in Conn’s patented construc- 
tion. Many exclusive features. Yet 
they cost no more, 
FREE TRIAL, EASY PAYMENTS. 
™ Any Conn Band or Orchestra instru- 
ment senton free trial. Liberal Easy 
Payment Plan. Write forspecialoffer. 
Send For FREE BOOK. Describes 
your favorite instrument. Gives his- 
tory, place in band, points out money 
making opportunities. Illustrates 
newest models in natural colors. 
Mention instrument. 
Cc. G. CONN, LTD. 
313 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Indiana 
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‘Manufacturers of 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Write for FREE BOOK 
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RUNS! 
NOW-—-you can learn to play Popular Music 
quickly and easily thru— 
“SLONE’S SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM”’ 


Mail courses for Beginners or Advanced. 


BREAKS! BLUES! 


Learn 
Improvising, Runs, Tricks, Flashy Breaks, Vaudeville 
Jazz, Negro Stunts, Ends, Hot Jazz, Slick) Basses, 
Harmony, Blue Variations, — hundreds of effects. 
Write today for Free Booklet ‘‘Key to Success 
in Jazz’’ and Special Low Prices. 


TEACHERS WANTED im all cities. Write at-once 
SLONE SCHOOL of POPULAR MUSIC 
Dept. E 6 2001 Forbes St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PIANO JAZZ 


Ultra modern Piano Jazz taught by mail. Note 
or ear, Easy rapid lessons for adult beginners, 
Also Self-instruction system for advanced pianists, 
Learn 358 Bass Styles, 976 Jazz Breaks, hundreds 
of Trick Endings, Hot Rhythms, Sock, Stomp and 
Dirt Effects; Symphonic and Wicked Harmony 
in Latest Radio and Record Style. Write for free 


Booklet, 
Waterman Piano Schoo!, 1836 W. Adams St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Book gives a complete course in 


JAZZ Modern Piano Playing, breaks, fills, 


ete. Sent postpaid for $2.00. Teachers wanted where we are 
not represented. AXEL CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC. 750 Kimball Building - Chicago 


MUSIC PRINTERS 


ENGRAVERS »»° LIT HOGRAPHERS 
PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC BY ANY PROCESS 


WE PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
estaatisHeoiere REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 
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“Select the difficulties of a composition 
and try to find the kernel of the problem, 
which may be only two or three notes. On 
each one the hand must be in the most 
comfortable and secure position possible. 
Although the motion connecting two very 
dissimilar hand positions may seem exag- 
gerated, it will be found that, as speed 
grows, the transition will become less no- 
ticeable, although the security which it 
brings will not be lost. It is best to play 
everything legato at first, getting the im- 
pression of the passages deeply engraved 
im the mind. After this has been achieved, 
it will be found of value to play legato 
passages with a staccato touch, soft parts 
loudly and vice versa.” 

—ALEXANDER RAAB, 


Axel Christensen’s new Instruction 


. E-3, 
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THE VIOLINIST’S ETUDE 
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T IS A statement contested by few 

violinists that, “in order to obtain the 

greatest possible variety in interpreta- 
tion, it is necessary to develop all the fac- 
ulties of the right hand, because the su- 
perior character of a violinistic perform- 
ance considered as a work of art does not 
lie in the technic of the left hand but in 
the use of the bow.” 

Yet how many students, earnest though 
they be, devote a reasonable proportion of 
their time, energy and will to master this 
aspect of the art? If they do work to- 
wards its development, it is more often 
the virtuoso effects of the bow which they 
aim to master (such as rapid staccato and 
spiccato bowings) rather than the infinite 
subtleties of expression discoverable, the 
news vistas of artistic effect that are to 
be found progressively in this little ex- 
plored territory. 


The quotation in our first paragraph is- 


from the preface to Capet’s “The Higher 
Bowing Technic.” This master (founder 
of the Capet Quartet and professor at the 
Paris Conservatoire) whose death about 
a year ago deprived the musical world of 
one of its most earnest, sincere and pro- 
found artists, has left in the work so named 
a heritage to us violinists, of which it is a 
mistake, I think, not to avail ourselves. 
The fruit of. his own mature and life-long 
thinking and working to develop in himself 
the power to express, in an infinite variety 
of nuances, shades of feeling from the 
deepest and most poignant to the lightest 
and most frolicsome, this book is a be- 
quest to violinists which is at least worthy 
of study in that it opens the eyes, or 
rather, ears, of many to subtleties which 
had never been dreamt of, and which, but 
for it, would have remained unknown. 

A profitablé understanding and a bene- 
ficial employment of Capet’s ideas require 
the student to approach them with seri- 
ousness, they being not a few hints on how 
to eliminate some particular difficulties to 
be found, but a constructive system de- 
signed to impart profound and noble ele- 
ments to tone, and coler and variety to 
phrasing. The book is divided into two 
sections, a theoretical and a practical, and 
Capet’s philosophical justifications of his 
practical ideas form no inconsiderable part 
of the value of the work. . Let no one, then, 
be in too much haste to pronounce any 
part of it mechanical until he has con- 
vinced himself of whether the object and 
aim of the apparently mechanical idea is 
itself mechanical or not. 

The practical part is composed of appli- 
cations (on scales and sequences in scale 
form of multiple-stopping combinations) 
of each previously expounded theoretic 
idea. The material contained in this prac- 
tical section is considerable and makes ex- 
cellent left-hand work at the same time 
as the bowings are being studied. 

After these preliminary remarks, we 
can proceed to consider some of Capet’s 
propositions, 


The Division of the Bow 


HE BOW can be considered di- 
vided into three parts: E-1, low- 
est third (nearest frog) ; E-2, middle third; 
upper third. Or it may be divided 
into two parts; B-1, lower half; B-2, up- 
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Or into four parts: C-1, lowest 
quarter; C-2, C-3 and C-4. Or into eight 
parts: D-1, lowest eighth; D-2, D-3, D-4, 
D-5, D-6, D-7 and D-8. The whole bow is 
indicated by the Letter A.” 

These signs are used to designate the 
particular section of bow where any bow 
stroke is to be executed. 

“It is.desirable to divide the bow, on a 
long note, in as many equal parts as there 
are counts in the note, and to avoid thus 
the fluctuations of sound (involuntary 
crescendos and diminuendos) due to an 
unequal division of. the bow. 


Ex.1 


per half. 


“Ex. 1 indicates that the’ dotted half 
note must be given the first three quarters 
of the bow, and the quarter note the last 
quarter. If this example were to be played 
in an up-bow, the indication would be: 


Ex.2 
V 
.C 
4-8. 2 9 


It will be evident to any violinist that 
an increase of tone can be brought about 
either by augmenting the pressure on the 
bow or by accelerating its speed. A few 
days of practice with keen observing of 
such bow dividing will open the ears of 
most students to a multitude of distressing 
swells and fadings in the tone, of which 
they had been quite unaware. The first 
step towards perfection is to form a pic- 
ture of what it is we are aiming for; the 


see eas 
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second, to become aware of what obstacles 
hinder our attaining 
envisage. 

Here are given, in “A” 


the perfection we 
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an example of division, when there are 
many notes in a bow and in “B” an ex- 
ample of division on a long note. The 
student is advised to work at first with 
actual chalk marks made on the bow, 
showing the exact division into eight parts. 


Role of the Fingers on the Bow Stick 
OG emphasizes the importance of 

the fingers and assigns to each certain 
functions, as follows: 

“First finger: resting with the second 
joint on the stick, the principal rdle of 
this finger is for imparting power. 
it serves also to counterbalance the effect 
of the little finger which pushes (hori- 
zontally) on the stick while the first finger 
pulls. The thumb and middle finger form 
a ring (completed by the stick itself) serv- 
ing as a center around which these two 
forces play. This effort from both sides 
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The Views of a Famous “Strad” 


But - 


= | 
: 
a 


d 
a 


(horizontal movement) —_ 
necessary firm yet supple h 
gers on the stick and permits 
pendent control. i 

“This simultaneous pressu 
directions of the first and 
can be called the ‘horizo 
the little finger ousting a 
towards the fingerboard and th 
ing it towards the bridge (or 
This horizontal moyement mak 
of all powerful and pela 
strokes. 

“The light bowings, howell 
sitate another movement, ‘ 
movement. This vertical 
produced by alternating press! 
the first and little fingers o1 
which turns partly round the ¢ 
by the thumb and middle fing 

“The vertical movement is | 
balance the bow each time a 
string. 

“These two movements afl 
stantly employed in playing, ex 
light or very rapid strokes. 

“Third finger : the principal 
this finger is to assist the o 
functions described, increasi 
or softness as the case may 

“To recapitulate: the superic 
of the bow is due to the applic 
ferent pressures of fingers — 
directions. In principle there. 
two pressures outlined, hor 
vertical; but to vivify these 
develop their subtlety it is 1 
divide and sub-divide them to 
mutual fusing and interpenetré 
force by the other.” ; 

Again the student is advised 
sider this at first reading 
but to take his bow and try a 
powerful strokes (in B-l, fe 
with the horizontal pressures 4 
to, notice the strong, solid yet 
that will result. a 

“To obtain a tone at once } 
elastic, it is not enough that 
on the string; it must penetrat 
it. We must train each fing: 
trol infinitely more subtle 
weighing down with the whe 
we shall do this by means of 
which we shall call the ‘roll 
the bow-stick rolling from on 
other between the thumb an 


“Th actual playing this me 
receives the somewhat exag: 
ment necessary in practicing 
must nevertheless be consider 
develop the sensibility of the 
the strings.” Here folloy 
rolling bowing. & is the 
towards the finger-board ané 
stick leaning towards the brid 


Tanz 


CWT © 


[ANT COMING 
EATURES 
in the 


NEW” 


IDE MUSIC 
L.GAZINE 


lends everywhere are tell- 
ot the important “new” 
fs in their favorite maga- 
js a letter just picked out 
Pinous mail: 


my people know of the 
IDE? Frankly, I have 
fto THE ETUDE fora 
=believing it to be just 
shioned magazine it once 
nt was my surprise upon 
my first copy this year? 
wd many people refer to 
jazine as I once felt; 
not know of the advan- 
ally offers to music lov- 
lieve it to be the best of 
zy in existence.” 


ppreciate your kindness in 
mur interested friends about 
wonderful things we have 
ETUDE readers. 


reat bandmaster-composer 
nder John Philip Sousa 


Os World Needs Bands” 


Ax 
iy 


oh 


and, famous composer, 


at in the land of 
tes on 
ic of Hindoo Temples’ 


ries by Edward Ells- 
er on popular musical 
n over the Radio, called 
gon of the Radio 

i ified” 


lessons by the great 


1 Saga,” the story of 
g daughter, who re- 
Bayreuth, told by 


A E. ScuELiinc 


visits to European 
by James Francis 
has elicited wide- 
ition, will be re- 


It is understood that this is only a pre- 
paratory exercise and that in actual play- 
ing the “roll” must never be visible. It 
is designed to develop the control of the 
fingers and to augment the power and 
suppleness of the tone. 

To bring about the passage from the 
two lower notes of a chord to the two 
upper ones with a minimum of scratching 
and of interruptions in the smooth con- 
tinuity of sound, Capet devised a series of 
exercises, of which an idea may be given 
herewith. 

This harmonious movement is effected 
by combining two movements, the horizon- 
tal pressure which will cause the bow to. 
“penetrate” the intermediary string, and the 
movement of the arm which must follow 
evenly and gradually the curve of the 
bridge. 

This may be studied progressively with 
the use of the following examples and simi- 
lar ones which may easily be devised by 
the student. 


Ex.5 Re B2 


Observe a proper low divison, that is about % of the 
bow for the three 16th notes, 


Finally 


C1 C1 A  A_ 


Also in C2,3&4 Also in short divisions. 
Note that in the upper half, B 2 the bow 
is more susceptible to the horizontal pres- 
sure. Bear hard on the middle string. 

This short excerpt will give an idea of 
the exhaustive and steadily progressive 
means used by Capet to develop the bow 
resources. For good Bach playing, the 
foregoing is indispensable. 

In playing double stopping in a sustained 
tempo, the note produced with the greater 
string length will sound louder than the 
other. For instance, in 


Ex.6 
stopping the note G gives the A string a 
much shorter length, and the bow must 
therefore bear more on the A string to ob- 
tain a good even balance. This is easily 
noticeable in the instance given, that of a 
tenth, as the disproportion is large, but on 
distances more nearly equal, such as thirds 
and sixths, the fact of this inequality must 
not be overlooked. For a perfect balance, 
therefore, in mp to pp nuances (in ff the 
big noise made covers everything) care 


must be taken to bear more strongly on 
the shorter string-length. 


“Strad” 


By JosEPH C. KEELEY 


CCASIONALLY we read in the 

papers the news that a Stradivarius 

violin has been sold for a sum like 
fifty thousand dollars. Or we learn that 
someone has discovered one of these price- 
less instruments in a forgotten box in an 
attic. Usually it happens that these found- 
ling-fiddles are spurious, but once in a 
while they are genuine; then we read of 
another five-figure sale. 

What makes Stradivarius violins so val- 
uable? One reason is their superiority of 
tone, another, their scarcity. And the latter 
is probably the more important. There 
are only about five hundred Stradivarius 
violins in existence. This has made them 
desired by collectors who are willing to 
pay enormous prices to get them—a con- 
sideration which has worked much.to the 
disadvantage of violinists. 

After Stradivarius’ death a large num- 
ber of his violins were bought by the 
Count Cozio de Salabue. Among them 
was one known as The Messiah, a perfect 
example of the master’s work, so fine that 
Stradivarius allowed no one but himself to 
touch it. It remained in the Salabue family 
for many years. In the middle of the 
last century, however, The Messiah came 
into the hands of Jean Baptiste Vuillaume, 
Parisian violin-maker. Here is the story 
of its wanderings. 

During the early part of the nineteenth 
century the countries of southern Europe 
resounded with the cries of a violin-peddler. 
On his back were strapped a number of 
fiddies in bags and boxes. He plodded 
along, stopping in towns, at monasteries 
and along the wayside, calling on the peo- 
ple to bring their violins to him to be re- 
paired. 


Peddling for Posterity 
EASANT and townsfolk alike would 
come, bringing with them old and 

battered instruments. The peddler would 
glance disparagingly at them, but occasion- 
ally there would appear a glint in his 
crafty eyes. “It is worthless,” he would 


cry, and would rasp a bow harshly across 
the string. “Listen, now, to how a fiddle 
should sound.” Then he would take a 
shiny violin from a bag and play on it. 
The owner of the decrepit old instrument 
would usually conceive a desire for the 
glossy new fiddle. There would be an 
exchange, and the peddler would place 
another Stradivarius in his already bulg- 
ing bag. 

One day Jean Vuillaume was seated at 
his workbench in Paris when an old man 
stumbled into his shop. He was so 
weighted down with his pack, he could 
hardly walk. Astonished at the sight of 
this ragged and almost shoeless old fel- 
low, the violin-maker asked him what 
he wished. 

“I have here,” said the old man, point- 
ing to his bundle, “some of the finest 
violins in the world, Stradivari, Guarneri, 
Bergonzi and Amati.” 

Vuillaume was on the point of throwing 
the lunatic out when the old man opened 
his pack and took a violin from it. One 
glance at it, and Vuillaume was imploring 
the peddler to show him the rest. 

The peddler’s name was Luigi Tarisio. 
He had been formerly a carpenter who 
spent his spare time in playing the fiddle 
at fairs and dances. Whatever inspired 
him to set out on his pilgrimage to col- 
lect rare violins will probably never be 
known. The service he rendered music, 
however, cannot be overestimated. With- 
out him, it is very likely that many of the 
finest violins in existence would have been 
either ruined or hopelessly lost. 


“Rich as Stradivarius” 
E SOLD half of the violins he had 


collected to Vuillaume. The remain- 
der he kept hoarded in his room. When, 
in 1854, he died in Milan, the police on 
breaking into his room, found it filled with 
excellent old instruments. And all of them 
were superior to those he had sold to 
Vuillaume. 


(Continued on page 456) 
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Distinguished Arrtists 
favor 


Concert Master Strings 


RITZ KREISLER buys and uses them. 

Pietro Aria, Rudolph Mangold, Otto 
Meyer . . . just mention the name of a leading 
artist and, more than likely, you will find 
Concert Master strings on his violin. 


Try Concert Master strings on your own 
violin. Your dealer can supply you. Send for 
the unusual brochure, ‘30 Prominent Violinists 
Write a Book’’—it’s free. Armour and Company, 
Department E-106, Chicago, Ill. 


the 


Concert Master 


VIOLIN STRINGS 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 


i OLD AND ALSO 
yey VIOLINS oye aN” od ters 


oy) Makers of World Renowned. 
**Gemunder Art’’ Violins. 
Send for Free Catalogs. 
119 West 42nd Street, New York 


America’s Famous Violin House. 


‘VIOLINS 


Deep, Mellow, Soulful 


We are makers of high-grade violins, 
instruments of the finest tonal quality, 
appreciated by the greatest artists. Easy 
terms, if desired. Get details today. Ix- 
pert repairing and restoring of old 
violins. GUSTAV V. HENNING 
202 University Bldg., Seattle, Wash, 


Credit 


Z 


FERRON & KROEPLIN 


EstasisHeD 1895 
Rare Old and New Violins 
Artistic Repairing 
Kimball Hall, 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


RD HEIM& Co. 


ANN FRONT TERS 


usic PRINTER) 


2S PUBLISHER OUR REFERENCE 
~~ ~~ WRITE FOR PRICES ~ ~~ 


2054 W.LAKE ST. CHICAGO. ILL. 


NERO PLAYS THE FIRST “HOT NUMBER” 
AT THE BURNING OF ROME. 


E-THEO. NELSOm 


OF couRSE, NERO NEVER PLAYED 
THE VIOLIN; HE PLAYED “HAVOC,” BUT 
THAT IS NO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 


LS Ss St ee oe 


ia 


i} 
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CAGO 
USICAL 
COLLEGE 


64th Year (National and State Accredited) 
RUDOLPH GANZ, Director 
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FALL SEMESTER opens 
September 15, 1930 


Private Lessons only or courses leading to Teaching 
Certificates, Graduation (Bachelor of Music) Post- 
Graduation (Master of Music) Degrees. 


Fall Credit Given for Previous Study 


PIANO 

VOCAL 

VIOLIN 

ORGAN (Church, Concert and Movie) 
VIQLONCELLO 

HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT and COMPOSITION 
TEACHERS’ NORMAL COURSES (Piano, Vocal, Violin) 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC ; 

OPERA CLASSES 

CLASS PIANO COURSE 

RADIO BROADCASTING COURSE 
ORCHESTRAL and OPERATIC CONDUCTING 
DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 

BANDMASTERS’ COURSE 

MOVIE-TONE COURSE 

DRAMATIC ART AND EXPRESSION 
HISTORY OF MUSIC 

ACCOMPANYING COURSE 

SOLFEGGIO 

ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 

FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 

DANCING (Toe, Ballet, Clog, Buck) 
ENSEMBLE (Two-Piano and String Music) 
HARP 


All Orchestral Instruments 


SELF-HELP OPPORTUNITIES 


Many self-help opportunities such as radio, movie-theatre, 
concert, church, orchestra, accompanying and part time posi- 
tions are available to students in Chicago. Placement Bureau. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable dormitory accommodations for men 
and women in college building. Piano furnished free with 
each room. 


COMPLETE YEAR BOOK ON REQUEST 


CARL D. KINSEY, President 
LEON SAMETINI, Vice-President 


60 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago 


Hopf Violins. 

BE. S. I1.—There: were two German violin 
makers of some note named Hopf, but the 
great majority of violins bearing that name 
are factory fiddles, in which the name “Ilopf” 
is branded on the back of the violin, near 
the shoulder, as a trade mark. Tur ErvupE 
of August, 1922, had an article on Hopf 
violins. 2. In & recent catalogue of a promi-+ 
nent American dealer I find Ilopf violins 
quoted at from $50 to $200. The one at $200 
was made by David Christian Hopf. Some of 
the factory-made Hopfs are worth only a few 
dollars. 


Viennese Violins. 

Rk. B.—I am not familiar with the violins 
made in Vienna about which you inquire; 
neither do I know the American prices for 
them. Possibly some violin dealer can supply 
the information. 


Viola with Violin, 

W. A. W., Jr.—I do not think that practic- 
ing on the viola will harm your violin play- 
ing, provided your fingers and arms are long 
enough for the viola which requires a slightly 
longer reach than the violin. In fact, viola 
practice is a distinct benefit to the violin 
student, since it develops the stretching capa- 
city of his hand and fingers. Many excellent 
violinists play and fill professional engage- 
ments on both instruments. 


> 
Stradivarius Copy. 

. K.—Your violin is an imitation of 
those of Stradivarius, copied by a maker 
whose name I am unable to find in any of 
the lists of well-known makers. I am also 
unable to identify it by the marks you de- 
scribe. There are thousands of makers with 
only local reputations scattered all over the 
world, and there is no way of obtaining in- 
formation about them. Write to several 
violin dealers whose name you will find in 
the advertising columns of Tim Erupe and 
other musical magazines. One of them may 
know something of the maker. 


Teachers’? Agency. 

H. G. T.—As your letter states that you 
are an artist violinist and teacher, you might 
be placed in a teacher’s position by the Allen- 
Pichler Company, Steinway Hall, 113 West 
57th Street, New York City, that is, if you 
have the necessary qualifications, 


Airs from Faust 

K. L—The arrangement of airs from the 
opera “Faust,” by Singelée, can be mastered 
by the violin student who has completed the 
first two books of the Kayser Studies, Op. 20. 
The arrangement from this opera by Sarasate 
and the one by Wieniawski are quite difficult. 


Tononi Violin. 

Pp. H.— Like all old Italian violins, those 
of Carlo Tononi (Venice) vary greatly in 
price, according to quality. In late cata- 
logues of leading American dealers in old 
violins I find three listed, one without the 
original scroll, one at $1,000, one at $2,000, 
and one at $3,500. You will find the names and 
addresses of dealers in old violins, those who 
buy and sell old instruments, in the adver- 


tising columns of Tue Wrupp and other mu- 


sical magazines. 


Correspondence Course. 

II. E. R.—It is much better to study per- 
sonally with a teacher. How*ver, if it is 
impossible for you to obtain the services of a 
teacher in your vicinity, the next best thing 
would be a correspondence course which at 
least gives you the benefit of carefully graded 
study and the privilege of asking questions 
by mail. 2. I do not know of the school you 
name. 


Perspiring Hands. 

M. W—Trofuse perspiration of the hands 
is one of the annoying aspects of violin play- 
ing. There does not seem to be any, prepara- 
tion which gives more than temporary relief 
but there are a number of preparations on 
the market for the purpose of checking per- 
spiration. Your druggist will show you some 
which you might ‘try. I have known violin- 
ists to rub pure grain alcohol on the hands 
just before playing. This causes rapid evapo- 
ration and dries up the perspiration tem- 
porarily. I know a concert violinist who 
always carries a bottle of alcohol in his violin 
case on his concert tours. Just before going 
on the stage for. a solo number, he rubs his 
hands with the aleohol. This dries the hands 
long enough for him to get through one piece 
at least. 2. In these days of prohibition, 
grain alcohol can be bought only at the drug 
store on a physician’s prescription, 3. Toilet 
water or anything containing aleohol will 
have the same effect. 4. Odorono, a patent 
preparation sold at druggists, is used a good 
deal for the purpose. 


Imitation Bergonzi. 

Mrs. C. Van A.—The name “Salzard” on 
the back of your violin containing a Bergonzi 
label would indicate that the violin is a copy, 
not an original. A true Carlo Bergonzi, in a 
good state of preservation, is quoted by 
American violin dealers as high as $10,000 or 
$12,000. Bergonzi was a pupil of Stradi- 
varius, and his violins rank very high for tone 
and for beauty of workmanship. - 


‘UIOLIN QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


By Rosert BRAINE 


- No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the. 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be 


; 
. 


Hulinzky Label. 

P. K.—Thomas Hulinzky 
1731 to 1788 at Prague. H 
follows: “Thomas Hulinzky 
17” and on it is a picture of 
a lute. I cannot tell, withou 
whether the label in your y 
itself is genuine, You w 
Hlulinzky a famous maker, 
good instruments which are 
Violins of this character are 
cipally according to their tot 
you will have to have your © 
by a dealer in old violins to 
of its value. : 
Factory-Made, { 

M. F’.—You are quite correet 
that your violin is a factory- 
Schweitzer. The fact that — 
“Made in. Germany” proves 
is only a copy. Schweitzer v 
pest, in Hungary, and not in 
Jabel (which is not authentic 
reads that the violin is a co 
made in Budapest. 


Detached Bowing. ; 

&. G.—In the example you 
E are slurred smoothly in ¢ 
and the bow does not stop bel 
2. In violin playing, détaché 
dicates playing a succession 
alternate down and up bow, 
any slurs. The grand détach 
an entire bow stroke is to be 
note. 


Mirecourt Violin. 

P. H.—The label in your yi 
would read: ‘J. Barbe, Sr. at 
France). I fail to find the 
maker in the lists of ftamow 
and do not know where you 
mation about his life and © 
several dealers in old violins 
able to furnish the informati 
a great many makers of m 
violins in the Mirecourt regic 


London, a Violin Marke 

Miss O. O. S.—When you 4 
European cities on your Bur 
can easily get the names of f#) 
and dealers from the director 
you visit. As you intend to 
Europe, I would suggest that 
London, unless you understal 
liunguages of the countries 
visit, and unless you are an 
violins. London is the grea 
ket in the world, and you’ 
stocks of old German, Frep 
violins there at the prices you 


It All Depends on Pract 

W. J. I—Termann’s “Vi 
1,” has much good materi 
of violin bowings. 2—The 
how many notes should be |] 
bow stroke. All the notes un 
be played with one stroke 
eannot possibly tell you 
should be able to play afi 
That would depend on y 
how many hours a day yo 
4—An inferior violin is not 
with age. 


Playing in Time. 
Peggy K.—It is very ra 
year-old pupil who can 
difficulty in good time, unle: 
You seem to be pursuin 
with the pupil, and you will 
gradually improve as_ his 
Get Wohlfahrt’s “Basiest 
od for Violin,” Op. 3S (Press 
consists of easy exercises 
exercises, as well as the 
companying second violin 
the accompanying part w 
him count his part. You 
through the book two or t 
he masters it. The last ti 
play the second violin pa 
the first violin part. In thi 
a foundation for playing in 
lowing pieces would prove 
lic playing at your present 
ment: Meditation from “Thi 
Adoration by Borowski; 7% 
Saéns; Kuiawiak, mazurka 
Polish Dance, by Severn; So 
La Traviata, Verdi-Singele 
Raff; Orientale, by Cui; Der 
by Kéler Béla. It is a g 
the publisher send you a 
on selection, so that you ¢ 
you like from them. “ 
tions for ensemble work 
very good, if your pupils 
handle them. 


Bellosio. a 
L. } K.—Anselmo Bell 
was an Italian violin make 
note, who made violins in | 
a pupil af Santo Seraphino, 
lin maker, and made som 
ments. Tis labels are 
follows: ‘“Anselmus Be " 
Venetiis (in Venice) 17.. 

violin is genuine or not ¢& 
only by submitting it to 
leading American violin ¢ 
by this maker at $400. 


PCUSICAL EDUCATION 


~ Marcaret Wueeter Ross 


No questions will be answered in Tue Erupe unless accompanied 
by the full name and address of the inquirer. 
pseudonym given, will be published. 
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IN THE HOME 


Conducted by 


Only initials, or 


@he Helpful Parent 


PPOLLOWING letter from an 
fested teacher to “one of her 
gers” has reached this depart- 
passed on to THE ErtupE 
hope that they may find help and 
fin its contents. 

that most of the suggestions of- 
as letter have been emphasized in 
nent from time to time, but ad- 
se of their value and importance 
hen attention is called to them 
fher source, especially from one 
igaged in the pedagogic field. 

| doubt this teacher is trained for 
‘and is careful and_ painstaking. 
ler pupils graded and uses a note 
/assignments and directions for 
ly the home practice. These are 
points we would recommend to 
eration of the mother. They be- 
lematized study, individual inter- 
jupil and consequent certain prog- 


al paragraph in the letter is 
hecial notice because it proves this 
developing her pupils broadly, 
7’ teaching the mechanics of the 


. 


ENTS AND PRACTICE 
fs Letter to the Parents of Her 
Pupils 


. 
. 


one of my music pupils says, 
ed me with that phrase, or 
e daddy likes best,” I want 
- father and mother and tell 
‘appreciate their codperation 
of music. Not only that, but 
tell them that when they en- 
tt of their child’s life and 
ul interest they are doing 
they may think in giving 
his future that nobody can 
early years of a child’s 
es not have real responsi- 
him, are priceless. You 
ieve it, or you would not 
Id the opportunity to learn 
terested in my pupils be- 
because I love music, and 
cious for them to have the 
> that I have now and al- 


ys have pleasure in prac- 
nd that situation is natural 
Even we “grown-ups” 
enthusiasm some project, 
st interest wears out, fail 
mtives for progress. Sel- 
on long enough to attain 
such times, if we had 
ed person to stimu- 
sa “lift,” we would renew 
It is so with the child 
rvision. 

n takes a half hour out 
me half hour as against 
-thiry-six half hours in 
. If there is no sort of 


guidance given at home during the parts of 
the other three hundred and thirty-five half 
hours that are available for music practice 
or music appreciation by radio, home sing- 
ing, concerts, or the like, how much prog- 
ress can the child be expected to make? 
No teacher, however good, can in one half 
hour a week, instill enough knowledge and 


enthusiasm to last at working power 
through the whole week. If you will keep 
vitally interested in each. step of your 


child’s progress, if you will help him to make 
a game out of his practices, if you will by 
your interest stimulate his interest, it will 
not only afford both of you pleasure, but will 
give you a rich return for money expended 
for lessons and materials. 

Some mothers I know sit with their chil- 
dren through their practice periods and su- 
pervise them as closely asina lesson. Very 
few mothers can take time to do this and I 
doubt if -it would always be advisable. For 
a child should learn as early as possible to 
direct his own work. 

However, some sort of supervision is of 
the greatest value. A watchful ear, as the 
mother is about her work, will tell her if the 
child is practicing the pieces he should in a 
careful manner. With a little inquiry and 
care she can do this, even if she has no mu- 
sical training herself. “Playing for daddy” 
to show him how things are coming along 
should be a regular habit and a pleasure to 
both parent and child. 

Only careful practice is successful prac- 
tice. I have often told the children, “Prac- 
tice with your head as well as with your 
hands.’ Merely getting the time in is 
worth nothing at all.” 

I hope all mothers are keeping in touch 
with the contents of the child’s little note 
book of directions and grades. We are 
glad when grades go up, and I try to show 
the child in which point he has failed if the 
grade has to go down. 


Too Strict Supervision 

WISH the mother would make it a point 

to look at the assignment written in the 
book, at the time the child comes home from 
his lesson, and then keepin touch with the 
practice to see that directions are followed. 
If work is to be started ona new piece, it is 
very important that the first work be done 
carefully and rightly. If a piece already 
begun is to be finished and made perfect, or 
memorized, it will be a great help for the 
mother to hear it played at that time, and 
then later on “be surprised” at the improve- 
ment that has been made. Mothers of suc- 
cessful players have said to me they thought 
that, in their supervision, they worked as 
hard at the business of learning to play as 
the children did. But they say, “It pays.” 
I am thanking you for what you have done, 
and trying to encourage you to keep it up. 
I am writing instead of visiting personally 
each mother because we are all busy folks. 
Moreover it is only necessary that we think 


(Continued on page 456) 


SUMMER 
MASTER SCHOOL 


June 26th to August 6th, 1930 (44th Season) 


JOSEF LHEVINNE 


World Renowned Piano Virtuoso. Repertoire Teachers’ 
Classes. Auditor Classes. 


HENIOT LEVY 
SILVIO SCIONTI 
KURT WANIECK 

EARL BLAIR 


Brilliant pianists and eminent instructors. 
Repertory and Teachers’ Classes. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


Distinguished vocal instructor and critic. 
Repertory and Teachers’ Classes. 


EDOARDO SACERDOTE 


Noted teacher of voice and opera classes, 


HERBERT BUTLER 


Eminent teacher of the violin. 


Faculty of One Hundred Thirty Artist Teachers 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


O. E. Robinson, Director 


Accredited courses. leading to Certificates, Diploma and 
Bachelor of Music Degree. Our graduates occupying positions 
in most States of the Union. 


NORMAL—-CHILDREN’S MUSICAL TRAINING 


Direction Louise Robyn 


Intensive Normal Courses illustrating Miss Robyn’s methods 
of piano instruction as applied to children from ages of five 
to fourteen years, 3 ; 


ORGAN DEPARTMENT 
Director, Frank Van Dusen, A. A. G. C. 


Intensive courses in church organ leading to degrees. Courses in 
theatre organ also offered. Write for circular. 


CLASS PIANO METHODS 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS—OXFORD COURSE 


Direction Gail Martin Haake 


Special normal training in courses as used in the public 
schools of Chicago, New York, Cleveland and other cities. 


Superior Dormitory Accommodations. Rates of Tuition Moderate 


CREDITS will be given for summer courses taken toward Certificates, Di- 
plomas, Degrees—granted by authority of the State of Illinois, 


Summer Session prospectus, regular catalog and Public School Music 
circular mailed free on application. For detailed information address 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


571 KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 
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JUNE 23 TO AUC 


FRANTZ PROSCHOW; 


INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN MASTER TEACHER ¢ 


EDWARD | 


RENOWNED AMER 


\ PERCY GRAINGER 


iit WORLD RENOWNED PIANIST 


| RICHARD HAGEMAN ALEXANDER RAAB 


EMINENT HUNGARIAN PIANIST (Mar. 1 to Sept. 1) 


i NOTED COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 


ESTELLE LIEBLING 


ARCH BAILEY 


C 


My DISTINGUISHED TEACHER OF SINGERS NOTABLE SINGER AND TEACHER NATIO 
i Only Members of the Faculty Teaching This Summer Are Listed on This Page (Arranged Alphabetically) 
Hy PIANO VOICE voc: 
\ Vera Kaplun-Aronson Carrie D. Keil Lyman Ackley Estelle Liebling Blanche 
Maurice Aronson Dorothy Kendrick Aurelia Arimondi Albert Lukken 
Willa Bee Atkinson Max Kramm Arch Bailey Margaret E. MacConachie 
Viola Cole-Audet Grace Levinson Frances Hovey Bergh Helen R. Marshall 
Elsie Barge Stanley Levey Nina Bolmar Pauline Castleman Morris CHURC 
Lawrence Beste Celene Loveland Gordon Campbell Jessie Waters Northrop 
John J. Blackmore Louise McCoy Ella Cave Ralph Page Charles 
Moissaye Boguslawski Margaret E. MacConachie Faye Crowell Lillian H. Polley C. Gord 
Lillian Boguslawski Louise MacDowell L. N. Dailey Frantz Proschowski 
Frances Bohannon Mollie Margolies Herman Devries Francesca Proschowski 
Hannah Brayerman Marian Douglas Martin Myrtle Dunn Grakiam Reed Vv 
Mary Rives Brown Della Tully Matthews Beatrice Dyke Mrs. C. M. Robertson MOV. 
Gordon Campbell Beulah Christian Mayher Ernest Edwards Camille Robinette 
Julia Lois Caruthers Laura Neel j Robert Everhart Marie Dewild Scott Charles 
Mabelle L. Case Mrs. Hal Holt Peel Willis Fleetwood Clark E. Snell Helen G 
Anna Ring Clauson Lillian Powers Mrs. Willis Fleetwood Ellis E. Snyder 
Edward Collins Eugen Putnam Effie Cline Fones Estella A. Striplin 
Kenneth Cummings Alexander Raab L. D. Frey George Stump 
Clara T. Dailey Bess Resseguie Rose Lutiger Gannon George Sutton VIE 
Marjorie Dwyer Adelaide Sanford Maude Gutzmer Mary W. Titus Ennio B 
Evalie Martin Fisher Gaylord Sanford Alice Hackett Isaac Van Grove Goldie € 
Loretta Ford Clara Siegel Richard Hageman Carl J. Waterman 
Frances Frothingham André Skalski Mabel Sharp Herdien Vernon Williams 
Helen Gannon ~ Walter David Smith Elsie Kincheloe Wm. James Work 
Ruby Ginsburg Rose Sorkin Julia LeVine 
Percy Grainger Estella A. Striplin Maurice 
Helen Greenebaum Mrs. L. I. Taylor VIOLIN 
Alice Hackett Gertrude Towbin Cora Cook Victor Kuzdo 
Charles D. Hahn Mary Voorhees Lois Dyson Christian Lyngby. HARMO 
Myrtle Hahn Annette Walsh Mrs. John L. Eckel John McKenzie 0 ( 
Eudora B. Harbers Jane Waterman Max Fischel Rudolph Reiners TION, 1 
Jewell Harned C. Gordon Wedertz Margaret Fried Harry H. Ryan ORC 
Frederick Harwood Merle McCarty West Maurice Goldblatt Leon Sametini CANO. 
Mabel Wrede Hunter Elisabeth J. Wiley Nan Gordon-Hood L. Dean Sands Gustav I 
Sarah Isaacs Stephen B. Williams Guy Hartle Mary Towbin Laura D. 
Herbert Johnson Giula Williams Ray Huntington Anah Webb Dr. Wesl 
Florence Booco Johnson Gertrude Williamson Victor H. Jindra Michel Wilkomirski Jane Wa 
Myra Seifert Johnson Esther Mills Wood Ruth Keppel Jacob Wolf Franklin 
. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES — SELF-HELP OPPORTU 


Artistic and comfortable accommodations for men and women in college 


; : ‘ 1 ‘ a > Many self-help opportunities such as radio, moyie-thea 
building. Piano furnished free with each room. Early reservation necessary. 


orchestra, accompanying and part time positions are avail 
Chicago. Placement Bureau. 


FALL SEMESTER OPENS SEPT. 15 
a 


CHICAGO Mt 


60 EAST VAN BUREN STREET (Cotte stitowe) CHICAGO, ILL. 
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|RMAL COURSES 


930 (SIX WEEKS 


HERMAN DEVRIES 


MASTER OPERA COACH AND VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


MOISSAYE BOGUSLAWSKI 


FAMOUS RUSSIAN PIANIST 


(Repertoire, Action) 


MAURICE ARONSON 


WELL KNOWN TEACHER OF TEACHERS 


ACCOMPANYING CLASSES (Voice, Violin, Opera) 
Richard Hageman 


LITURGICAL MUSIC COURSE 

CHORAL TECHNIQUE 
Father W. J. Finn 

ORCHESTRAL AND OPERATIC CONDUCTING 
André Skalski 


HISTORY OF MUSIC 
Wesley La Violette 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION 
BATON AND CHORAL CONDUCTING 
W. Otto Miessner 
Hobart Sommers 
MOVIE-TONE COURSE 
VOCAL COURSE FOR SUPERVISORS 
Frantz Proschowski 
SCHOOL BANDMASTERS’ COURSE 
BAND INSTRUMENT CLASSES 
TECHNIQUE OF THE BATON 
CONDUCTING 
ENSEMBLE AND BAND ORGANIZATION 
Captain A. R. Gish 
J. C..McCanles 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
DRAMATIC ART AND EXPRESSION 
Mabel L. Howatt 
Walton Pyre 
Helen Striblin Pyre 
David W. Gavin 
DANCING (Toe, Ballet, Clog, Buck, Eccentric, Interpre- 
tative) 
Cecille Jean Barnett 
CONCERT, LYCEUM, CHAUTAUQUA 
Mabel L. Howatt 
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FATHER FINN 


NOTED AUTHORITY ON LITURGICAL MUSIC 


ANDRE SKALSKI 


FAMOUS POLISH PIANIST AND CONDUCTOR: 


W. OTTO MIESSNER 


CLASS PIANO AND PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 


Anne Bryan 


RADIO BROADCASTING COURSE 
Arch Bailey 

SOLFEGGIO 

EAR TRAINING 
Franklin Madsen 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 
Margaret Streeter 


SCHOOL ORCHESTRA LEADERS’ COURSE 
ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENT CLASSES 
ORCHESTRA CONDUCTING 
ORCHESTRA ORGANIZATION AND 
MANAGEMENT 
Oscar W. Anderson 
Harry H. Ryan 


ENSEMBLE, TWO-PIANO MUSIC, 
STRING, CHAMBER MUSIC 
Percy Grainger 
André Skalski 
Michel Wilkomirski 
STRING ENSEMBLE 
Max Fischel 
CLARINET, SAXOPHONE 
Manuel V. Santos 
HARP 
Clara Thurston 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
Hubert Schmit 
Captain Steubel 
Amedeo Nobili 
ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 
Dr. Eston V. Tubbs 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA—Leon Sametini, Director 


Allorchestra instruments not named above are taught by members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


1elor of Music, Master of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Bachelor of Oratory, Master of Oratory, and Teaching Certificates are 
d of each summer session upon professionals who haye the required knowledge, fulfill required number of Summer’s study to meet 
residence requirements, and pass satisfactory examinations. Full details in Summer Catalog. 


CO 


L AND STATE ACCREDITED 


OMPLETE SUMMER OR WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Established 1867 


LLEGE 


RUDOLPH GANZ, Director 
CARL D. KINSEY, President 
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Summer Session 


Prano MASTER CLASS 


conducted by the famous pianist and teacher 


SIDNEY SILBER 


whose articles on music study have been 
enjoyed by thousands of Erupe readers. 


See complete Summer Session 
announcement elsewhere in this issue. 
Write for catalog, mentioning Etude. 


SHERWOOD MusIc SCHOOL 
FINE ARTS BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


COSMOPOLITAN 
aoe M U Ss I C Sen AMATIC 


SHIRLEY GANDELL—President 
Students may enter any time 


Eminent faculty of 60 Artists. Normal training for 
Teachers, Students’ Orchestra, Concerts, Lectures, 
Diplomas, Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates, 


Departments—Piano, Voice, Violin, Musical Theory. 


Composition, Violoncello, Orchestral Instruments, 
Public School Music, Dramatic Art, etc. 


eed, Director 
Cee MUSIC 


One of America’s Finest Institutions 
Devoted to Education in Music 


Fully accredited courses leading to 


CERTIFICATES, .DIPLOMAS 
and DEGREES 


By Authority of the State of Illinois 


Training in the following departments: 
Piano. Voice, Violin, Theory, Violoncello, 
Normal Training, Publle School Music, 
Chorus Singing, Correlated Arts, History of 
Music, Ensemble, Orchestra, Professional 
Accompanying, Conducting. Harp, Brass and 
Wood Wind Instruments. Dramatic Expres- 
sion, English and Psychology. 


Send for complete catalog 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Box E, 508 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Institutional Member of the Nattonal 
Association of Schools of Music 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF ART 


Painting, Advertising Art, Interior Decor. Sculpture Dormitories 
Catalog: Prin. Box E, 230 E. Ohio St., Chicago 


For particulars address—Edwin L. Stephen, Mgr. 
COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Box E, 16th Floor Kimball Hall Building, Chicago 


SCHOOL of 
MUSIC 


NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


Year 1929-1930 


Northwestern University 
School of Music 


A University Professional 
School of highest standard. 
Ideal location immediately 
north of Chicago. Degree 
courses. All branches of Music 
taught. Liberal Arts subjects 
without extra expense. 
Bulletins Free 
P. C. LUTKIN, Dean Emeritus 
CARL BEECHER, Administrative 
Director, Room 102 
Address 1822 Sherman Ave. 
Evanston, Ill. 


NORTH PARK COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Coeducational... Fully accredited. 39th Yr... 
All branches of music, 3 Yr. Public School Music 
course. 8 acre campus on Chicago’s North side. 
Our own dormitories ... Athletics. Expenses low. 
Write for free bulletin and book of views. 

School of Music North Park College 
Dept. E, Foster & Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
Offers thoro training in music, _ Courses leading to 
Bachelor_of Music Degree, Diploma_and Certifi- 
cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods. 
Bulletin sent free upon request 


W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


COLLEGE of FINE ARTS 
PHILLIPS UNIVERSITY 


Summer Courses 
Piano-Voice-Violin- Theory-Art-Public School 
Music and Dramatic Art. 

Normal Classes for Teachers. Credit for Degrees 
For information address 
1, N. McCash, Pres. . Hahn, Dean 
ENID, OKLAHOMA 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


OF IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY 


As Originated by the late Carré Louise Dunning 


The Cornish School 


Drama Music Dance 
SIXTEENTH SUMMER SESSION 
June 23 - August 2 


Catalog on Request 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


TWO FIVE WEEKS SUMMER COURSES 


for Music Teachers and Advanced Students Beginning in Colorado Springs 


July 21, 1930, 
THE NATIONAL 
CONVENTION OF DUNNING TEACHERS 


will be held July 25th and 26th in Colorado Springs, Colorado. Registration 
Headquarters at Y. W.C.A. 


For Information Address 


Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 East 68th Street, Portland, Ore. 


Mrs. Gladys M. Glenn, 1903 Tyler Street, Amarillo, Texas 


When you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE, 


THE 


ScHooL, Music DEPARTMENT 
‘(Continued from page 402) 


difficulty occurs in all the parts, as it some- 
times does, the whole ensemble must face 
the problem together. The following driil 
or some variation of it should be done so 
thoroughly that it need never be done 
again. 


What 'Do Pupils See? 


HE OFFENDING passage is difficult 

quite probably because the players do 
not see the music correctly. It is often 
horrifying to a leader to learn just how 
little pupils see when they look straight 
at the music. I have frequently offered 
to pay any pupil ten dollars cash if he 
would tell how people manage to look 
straight at a thing and not see it. This 
form of blindness is particularly rampant 
among music students, largely because the 
teacher has let them read by ear. 

Let all the players indicate the offending 
measure by pointing to the two bars that 
bound the measure at either end. Many 
may be unable to do this. Let them prac- 
tice until they can. When all have found 
the measure let them take their pencils and 
draw a bar lightly after each beat. The 
true trouble will often show up here. ‘They 
do not divide the measure into beats cor- 
rectly. No wonder they cannot play it. 

When all have divided the measure cor- 
rectly let some pupil count this measure 
over and over, pointing to each beat as he 


does so. Let another try it 
see and count the beats. 

Next have one player int 
of the measure, either with 
strument, while another ¢ 
Then another tries it. The 
band does it until all have 
that measure. 

Next let some one play the 
and over as it is written. 1 
Then the whole band until it 
rectly. The whole band may 
and fit this offending measur 
into the whole composition. — 

The leader is often tempted | 
the measure for the players. | 
get it by ear. This is poor 
gets that one piece more qui 
are not after pieces but pow 

After this thorough drill 
will seldom need another. T 
at the beats carefully and re: 
the eye. Time, to be read \ 
read by the eye, not by the « 
time by ear is one of the n 
diseases that attacks the yo 
and is often fostered rather ¢ 
the teacher. 

All the foregoing amount 
this. The leader should teacl 
uals while the ensemble conti 
And, if the individuals are | 
the leader need never be tr 
the ensemble. It will be fine. 


Genius of Ethelbert Nevin 


(Continued from page 390) 


later and the song came into being in the 
modified form made necessary by the text. 
Who knows what hand of fate guides such 
things in the firmament of art? 

In his A Day in Venice, Ethelbert caught 
the dolce fa niente of the city of dreams 
just as he dreamed the dreams themselves. 
In Alba (Dawn) one can fairly see the 
shafts of sunlight over the gorgeous 
mosque roof of St. Mark’s Cathedral, 
perhaps the most beautiful church in the 
world. In Gondolicri (Gondoliers) the 
graceful boatmen with their haunting songs 
(now, alas, stopped because they were so 
entrancing that they disturbed traffic) seem 
to come to life and the gay spirit of Venice, 
with its background of age-old melancholy, 
is deepened in the mind. 

Canzone Amorosa (Venetian Love 
Song) is equally infectious. Venice was 
made for lovers and this haunting theme, 
so simple in its melodic line yet so distine- 
tive, has become one of the most famous 


Pusicians of the Ponth 


(Continued from page 394) 


‘ 


Day 
March 10, 1910. Teacher and distin- 
guished composer for stage, orchestra, 
strings and piano. 

24—GrorGa Brecker, b. Frankenthal in the 
Palatinate, 1834; pianist, composer 
and writer. Has published piano 
pieces and songs of much merit. 

25—GustTAvE CHARPENTIER (shar-pahn’- 
tiay), b. Dieuze, France, 1860. A 
spirit of colorful nationalism marks his 
writings. Best-known for his opera 
“Louise.” 

26—FriepA Hempet, b. Leipzig, Germany, 
1885. Coloratura soprano of contem- 
porary distinction. Opera and con- 
cert tours of noteworthy success. 

27—Avpeert LorscHHORN (lesh’horn), b. 
Berlin, Germany, 1819; d. there June 
4, 1905. Pedagogue, pianist and com- 

It identifies you as one in touch with the 


of love songs. Buona Notte ( 
the final tone picture in this s 
to this entrancing spot, “the s 
ows of palaces and strips of 
whether you have or have 
Venice the magic of the comp: 
lating his emotions brings yé 
of dreams to that lovely pla 
Shelly says, 

Column, tower and dome 

Shine like obelisks of fire. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS 
NEVIN’S ARTIC! 


1. From what country did 
cestors come? ; 

2. Where did Nevin ra 
musical training ? 

3. What facts indicate t 
scrupulously careful in co 

4. Give a characterisation 0] 

5. Describe three of Nevins 


Day 
poser. His methods an 
very effective for studen 

28—Rosert FrANz, Hal 
1815; d. there Oct. 24, 
the greatest song-write! 
tury. In connection 
he was an organist 4 
Edited and arranged 
Bach and Handel. 

29—Tue Apsate Pretro A 
ree), b. Rome, Italy, 
June 12, 1863. e 
ecclesiastical music. A 
both plain song and poly 

30—Epwarp Joun Hopxt 
minster, England, 1818 
Feb. 4, 1901. Compost 
church services. Many 

higher ideals of art and life 


S 
UDE 


§ PXTUSICAL HOME ‘READING GABLE 
Anything and Everything, as long as it is 
Instructive and Interesting 
Conducted by 
A. §. GarBetTr 


Tore Toney for the Black Keys 


tesse Angele Potocka’s life of 
the famous pianist, tells an 
ity Leschetizky was fond of 
arding the experiences of a 
er friend of his named Engel 
st in Russia. 

y Russian grocer, wishing to 
ons for his daughter, invited 
ieheon, saying it was better to 
as for a contract over a com- 


1 


i 

i@-natured, rotund Jlavoshnik, 
; : e * . 
i and shiny face, his hair 
farted in the middle, and well 


wn on both sides, was typical 
| His wife, a buxom figure 
gnificant countenance, and his 
aciious-looking daughter were 
"And when Engel had taken 
S of spirits and was supposed 
actly at home, all sat down to 
Jere caviar and a succession of 


A Glimpse 


noirs of Eugenie Schumann,” 
Jaughter of Robert and Clara 
five tis many intimate glimpses 
‘who came to visit Mme. Schu- 
» in her long years of widow- 
yenie was a mere child when 
faturally Brahms figures prom- 
e list. 

we took for granted,” Eugenie 
ever. “There he was, always 
ad always would be; he was 
The schoolgirl in me resented 
of appearances; his colored 
mt collars, his little alpaca 
ie trousers which were always 

a thorn in my flesh. 

lasticity of his gait, with the 
ies 


mows of the war between 
‘Gluck and Piccinni, which 
‘of 18th century opera in 
came out of the battle 
d it is not generally known 
himself was a kindly, simple 
le to do with the strug- 
was a part, with Gluck 
nposer, Sacchini. 

quotes a brother of the 
ck in a passage that 
ht on the domestic life 
surprised Piccinni in the 
and was amazed at the 
as rocking the cradle 


Tozart and 


well said that “to Mozart 
_ According to Dyneley 
f a recent and very read- 
him, “he showed little 
arts and sciences, 


a 

his life he abandoned 
vor of a wild passion 
ing this phase he 


well-prepared dishes and champagne were 
served. 

“His hunger appeased, the master of the 
house desired to enter immediately on the 


subject of the price for lessons. ‘Five 
rubles ($2.50),’ answered Engel. ‘Five 
rubles!’ exclaimed the host, shaking his 
head. ‘Five is great deal.’ Then, his 
small grey eyes assuming a look of 


cunning, ‘I will tell you what can be done. 
My daughter will not be an artist—teach 
her for three. She need not learn to play 
on the black keys.’ 

“Rising from the table, Engel sat down 
and played the Chopin study in G flat called 
the Black Key Study, The bargain-loving 
merchant was caught in the snare. Stand- 
ing with his arms akimbo, wagging his 
head from side to side, he watched the 
pianist’s fingers with absorbing’ interest. 
With the last note, he cried: ‘The dickens! 
Take the two rubles! She also shall learn 
to play on the black keys!” 


of Brahms 


weight thrown on the heels, pleased me 
when I saw him coming toward the house, 
hat in hand. He cared nothing for polite 
manners, but as he was at times painfully 
conscious of his awkwardness, he was 
rather shy as a young man and tried to 
hide his shyness under a certain bluntness. 

“His cover was always laid for him, and 
he came and went as he liked, in good or 
bad mood, bringing now good, now bad, 
hours. Like Levi, he would frequently 
come to our room and play for us: Schu- 
bert dances or his own Valse, Op. 39, and 
wonderful, melancholy Hungarian melodies 
for which I have looked in vain among his 
published works; perhaps he never wrote 
them down.” 


©he Kindly Piccinni 


of his youngest child, born that same year ; 
another of his children tugged at his coat 
to make him tip over the cradle; the 
mother was revelling in the spectacle. She 
fled in dismay at seeing the stranger who 
stood at the door, enjoying the scene him- 
self.” 

Hughes says that “Piccinni was large- 
hearted enough to cherish no malice against 
either of his rivals, Sacchini or Gluck. 
When Sacchini died, Piccinni delivered the 
funeral oration, and, when, a year later, 
Gluck died in Vienna, Piccinni made-a vain 


effort to organize a fitting memorial 
festival.” 
TyCathematics 


scribbled his figures on every available 
surface, on tables, stools, walls and even 
on the floor. His passion for sums did 
not subside in after years, for we find 
him signing a letter to Nannerl ‘Wolfgang 
de Mozart, Friend of the League of Num- 
bers,’ and on another occasion he thanks 
her for sending him arithmetical stories 
(Rechenhistorie) and asks for more,” 
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Developing Leaders of Art 


An unusual school for those desiring a complete education in 


all branches of Music, Expression and Dancing, 


Degree, 


diploma, or certificate courses. 


Our aim is not only to produce fine artists and teachers, but 
to develop the imagination and the mind of the student so that 
all graduates are fitted to go out into the world with the well- 
rounded mental and technical training which the world 
demands of its leaders. 


The soundness of 


our policy is reflected in the high percent- 


age of our graduates who find profitable employment each year. 


Modern dormitory for women students. Catalog on request. 


Address, 3010 Troost Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


KANSAS CITY -HORNER CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, EXPRESSION AND DANCING 


~~ Le ee we 
-” SENVER <c 


In the Rec 1€S 


1000 GRANT STREET, 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


College of Fine Arts 


Des Moines, Iowa 


MUSIC * DRAMA 


Courses in all branches of Music. 
Degrees, Bachelor of Music, Bachelor 
Diploma 
Course and Bachelor of Expression. 


of the Science in Music. 


For full information wrile 


HOLMES COWPER, Dean 


“SUMMER SCHOOL 


BEFORE MAKING YOUR SUMMER STUDY PLANS 
Send for a Copy of our Bulletin 
MASTER CLASSES By Eminent Teachers 


DENVER COLLEGE of MUSIC 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music 


Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. 
Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music. 

Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. 
Total living expenses need not exceed twelve dollars per week. 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Se eee Sos 
EGE or MUJIC.~ 


Zen ver Colaracta 


Se 
\ 


DENVER, COLO. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Complete curricula leading to degrees in all 
branches of Music. Faculty of distinguished 
artist teachers. Concerts and May Festival 
by world’s greatest artists and organizations 
in Hill Auditorium seating 5,000. Chorus of 
350; student symphony orchestras, glee clubs, 
bands, etc. Recitals each week on $75,000 
organ. Summer session 8 weeks June 30th 
to August 22nd. Regular fall semester begins 
September 29th. Catalog, 


CHARLES A. SINK, President 
Box 1004, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


* ART 


QQ WN] "’"»'FwP miirx 02 x 0)))) 


Tuition and fees exceptionally low. 


Write for catalog 


under a renowned 


Complete Catalogue upon request 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Elizabeth Johnson, President 


Offers courses in all branches of music leading to Degree, Master of Music, 
Degree, Bachelor of Music, Diplomas, Teachers’ Certificates, Opera Training 
Department, School of Theatre Organ Playing and many special departments 


56th Year 


Prizes and scholarships awarded. 
5035 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


faculty. 


Detroit Institute of Musical Art 


MICHIGAN’S FOREMOST SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Institutional Members of the National Association of Music Schools 


Francis L. York, M. A., Mus. D. 
Chairman of the Board 


Student May Enter at Any Time. 


OCs, 


Edward B. Manville, F. A. G-O., Mus. Doc., President 


Thirty-second Year 


Many Free Advantages. All Branches of Music and Dramatic Art 


NOTED FACULTY OF 84 ARTISTS 


Accredited Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. 


Very Desirable Boarding Accommodations 


For Catalogue and View Book Address HENRY B. MANVILLE, Business Manager 


Dept. 2,52 Putnam Avenue 


Located Right in Detroit's Art Centre Detroit, Michigan 
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Ithaca Conservatory 
of Music 


Joun Finvey Wirxramson, Mus.D., Dean 


Incorporated with collegiate standing and degree conferring 
privileges under the Board of Regents of the 
University of New York 


Summer Master Scuoor of Piano under the direction of Oscar ZIEGLER, 
master pianist and pedagogue. 


Ten-week Term, June 23-August 29. 
Six-week Term, June 23-August 1. 


Concert, Chautauqua, Lyceum and Teachers’ Courses. Repertoire and 
Public performance classes. Graduates in this school have won honors 
abroad as well as in the United States and Canada. 


WESTMINSTER Cuorr Scuoot (formerly of Dayton, Ohio). Thorough 
courses of instruction as preparation for Choir Conductors and Ministers of 
Music. 


All departments of the- conservatory and affiliated schools will be in 
session during the above terms. All courses completed lead to certificates, 
diplomas, degrees. Six large and handsome dormitories. Reservations for 
either summer or fall should be made now. 


Fall Term begins October 9, 1930. 


Full details, year book and special catalogue sent on request. Address, 
Registrar, 


1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, New York 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Harold L. Butler, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


MUSIC, ART, ARCHITECTURE 
900 STUDENTS 42 INSTRUCTORS . 
Four-year Courses in © 

Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Composition, Public School Music 

leading to the Bachelor’s Degree : 
Unexcelled advantages for the study of music. Special students may enter at 
any time. Dormitory with 42 practice pianos reserved for women music students. 

Five pipe organs. 


SUMMER SESSION JULY 1 to AUGUST 8 


The FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 


A beautiful art taught in a lovely way 


GRouP instruction for children excels private teaching in both 
artistic and educational results, if the teacher understands and is 
equipped to handle children in classes. _This has been proved by 
Fletcher Method Teachers for thirty-three years. 


Personally Conducted 
Teacher’s Summer Normal Course — 33rd Session 
June - July 1930 Boston, Mass. 


For information write 


EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP, 31 York Terrace, Brookline, Mass. 


Evelyn Fletcher-Copp. 


SMITH COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


JUNE 30 to AUGUST 8 


Courses in 


THEORY AND SCHOOL MUSIC 


Private and Class Instruction in 


PIANO, ORGAN, VOICE, VIOLIN 


Training Courses for 


MUSIC TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS 


Certificate from Smith College Summer 
School of Music upon completion of course 


A professional school with many 
advantages located in a fine cul- 
tural center. Modern. residence 
halls. Unequalled faculty. 


Collegiate,, art, vocational courses 
for supervisors of music leading to 
the Baccalaureate degree (Reg- 
istered by N. Y. Board Regents) 
accredited in Pennsylvania and 
other states. Summer School ses- 
sion from June 23 to August 29 


For Catalog, address 
(ten weeks). Catalog on request. PRBS SPORT 


WILSON T. MOOG, Director Northampton, Mass. 


MILITARY 
BAND SCHOOL 
Formerly the Conway Military_Band School. Pre- 
pares for Leadership in Community, School and Pro- 


Albert Edmund Brown, Dean 


ITHACA INSTITUTION 
OF 


PUBLIC SCHOOL fessional Bands. Private and Class Instruction; 
Teachers of national renown; Conducting and Band 

MUSIC Arrangements. Daily Band Rehearsals under Dean 
Williams. Large Symphony Orchestra. Large Band. 


Library. Degrees. Dormitories. Gymnasium, Under 


i ersonal direction of the famous band leader 
301 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. rnest S. Williams, Catolog. 601 DeWitt Park, 


Ithaca, N. ¥ 
When you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE, 


Master Discs 
(Continued from page 400) 


orchestral recordings was found in Vic- twenty pieces which can be 
tor’s release of Liszt’s ubiquitous tone- proximately twenty-five mil 
poem of love and strife interpreted by Mr. seem difficult to imagine th 
Mengelberg. Now Columbia brings ing fragmentary, although 1 
forth that same interpretation in a mod- them coordinated into a mos 
ern and brilliantly realistic recording Whole in concert. But perh 
which makes us verily open and close our ™ recording augment this it 
eyes to assure ourselves that we are not believe, nevertheless, that 
actually in a concert hall (Discs 67724- offers a fine interpretation 
67725D). work and the best so far 1 


In Columbia album 133 we find the sec- his mind is more nationally 


ond eyent of Mr. Mengelberg on parade O'8!™- 
on one of his favorite Tchaikovsky steeds : 
—this time the fatal “Fourth.” Once Pelleas and Melis 
again, we hear a clever performance that ECORDED passages fi 
deserves to be known, if one enjoys and masterpiece, “Pelleas ai 


admires this work. Personally we have an opera of exquisite poetice 
always thought Tchaikoysky’s “Fourth musical nuance, haye been 


q 


Symphony” much ado about fate. In the many music-lovers know, 
end we have inevitably agreed with the more than a year. Both 
critic in The Gramophone, who, summing Victor perpetuated  selectio 
up a review on this work, wrote, “Fate revolutionary score in a 
must spoil everything, of course; and so manner, and, strange to ig 
to bed.” After all such musical pompos- these supplement rather that 
ity becomes in the long run all too obvious. other. . 
Nevertheless Tchaikovsky's “Fourth” de- Recently Victor's recor 
serves its popularity in more ways than were made available in- 
one—and here, undeniably, is a brilliant through their album M 68. — 
and realistic recording equal to the “Liszt.” recordings, worthy of a gr 
It might be well to mention that Mengel- ship, revealing much with F 
berg is conducting his own orchestra, the tions. For the art of Mil 
Concertgebouw of Amsterdam, Holland, Melisande, M. Panzera as P 
for these recordings. Vanni-Marcoux as Golaud 

Yet another recording made by Men- ideal. An excellent librett 
gelberg recently is the “Siegfried Forest this set outlining the histo 
Murmurs,” Victor disc, 7192. Here we and the story of this uniqi 
find the famous Hollander less concerned comprehensive manner. W 
with cleverness and massive effects the it to all music-lover’s attent 
result being a pleasing performance of Three operatic records, bt 
-that gratifying tone-poem arranged for and excellently recorded, — 
concert from the music of the second act prayer from “Der Freischiit 
of Wagner’s opera, “Siegfried.” entirety by Lotte Lehman 

Although Rachmaninoff’s performance disc 3286, the Count’s arias 
of Schumnn’s “Carnaval,” in Victor al- suo sorriso and Per ime oj 
bum M 70, gives us a fine example of one “Il Trovatore’ sung by Af 
composer’s appreciation for another, at on Victor disc 7151, and 
the same time even he, with all his inter- furtiva lagrima from “LE 
pretive genius, does not succeed in keeping coupled with the Dream 1 
this popular work from seeming fragmen- sung by Dino Borgioli on 
tary. Since “Carnaval” is a series of 50205D. ; , 


Letters From Erupe FRieEnt 


Iwo with Three something about democracy — 


of us did get- a _ little 
To TH Erupe: thought our energy would be 


I have noted many suggestions in Tum trying to interest our frie 
ErupE on how to overcome the problem of choral society than in fret 
triplets against two eighth notes. My way almighty American dollar ru 
of teaching is at first by mathematical illus- as business. F 
tration and analysis: Anyway we are glad “the 


that we can enjoy the splen 
| J J ] J } uy J J J J ] terpretations of Walter Da 

\/ 1 Zand 3 1 2 and3 call he once said that the 
an Po 


Musical America is through 

c P can home, and we wish ey 

ethan al ,, radio and subseribed to TH 

The pupii counts “one, two and three,” MAGAZINE. 7 


while striking the notes with the right hand 
on one, two, three and one and and (after 


two) while the left hand is teh ca ee % 
This exercise should be continued‘ slowly . , 
at first and gradually increased in speed” Music and De 
until mastered. To THE Wrupy: { 

J. A. Dvorak. A question which has been 

- a long time, a question a 

sy and treason, but which 

Pee Z Ten Dollars a Seat ors for answer, is, “Does de 
To THR Erupr: a fertile ground for real 


I have been interested in Tun Erupe Mu- artistic development of a na 
sic MAGAzINw for a number of years, both the facts of history show? 
for the ideals it stands-for and for the help frend of the social and eee 
it renders the musie lover. ing the times when the gre 

Last week, Saturday afternoon, the New were produced ? 
York society ladies of our town (ninety What about the Gothic © 
miles from New York) brought one of the rape? What about Hom 
most famous contraltos of the Metropolitan speare? What about Greg 
Opera to sing in a concert for a hospital Palestrina, Bach, Haydn? 
benefit. The tickets were ten dollars apiece, beginnings of opera, and th 
The price was prohibitive to most of us and tral music, both under e 
there were no complimentary tickets. The nobility? : ; 
seating capacity of our hall is about two Is it not true that the 
hundred, The artist’s price was eighteen musical enterprises in this — 
hundred doHars. One wonders how much symphony orebestras and @ 
was left for the hospital. It seems to us pend more upon the patrom 
that a short concert at popular prices might devotees than upon the | 
have been given in the evening or that some from the public? Hay 
seats might have been priced within reach believe that the public, 
of all. adequately wiphcrs music 

Music should be “for, by and of the peo- let alone develop a new 
ple’ and our Italian friends could teach us -e 


It identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art 
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‘ Ghe Study “Schedule” 


By EpitH JosEPHINE BENSON 


ice has taught the writer that 
practice schedule induces longer 
careful practice of easy piano 
“the mere injunction “practice 
: following directions are writ- 
' practice slip until the pupil 
them by repetition. 
id Studies: -Since elements of 
on as phrasing and touch vary 
somposition, the plan is intended 
‘mechanical mastery. Hands 
1. Notes and _ fingering. 
icult places for repetition, but 
rd places, not the whole phrase 
) 2. Study the time. (It is 
le pupil to tap time.) 3. Play 


D ihier. 4. Play without count- 
lay and count. The practicing 
me in the order given. These 
4 he divided between lessons 
: at one lesson. 
are possible in the early 
vation is sufficient, but it 
tion of both physical 
the understanding of scale 
Physical conditions consist of 
. crossing ‘over-and-under ex- 
Minger movement. Understand- 
le formation has two phases, 
aural, the latter being ear- 
"whole and half-steps. The 
d play whole and half steps 
an play them from white or 
and name them when played by 


prepa 
prepa 


| knows intervals in the three 
leacher may play C scale once 
in for him to count the number 
gain for counting the number 
ds, and once more for him to 
what tones the half-steps occur. 
‘eady to play until he can ana- 
ale, and he may need reviews 
nt lessons before he can prac- 


conversations with the child- 
im your explanations cultivate 
employing the more uncom- 
t musical words so that 
accustom himself to them 
to his vocabulary. 


mould early learn to inter- 


ais becoming the musical hub of the world. A nation cannot, how- 
thoroughly musical by mere listening.’ When we hear people 
ether in their lunch hours, or on their picnics, or on their door- 
@ evening, without embarrassment, and merely as part of the 
, then we shall have become a musical nation and can look for 
of music who will be typically American.”—HeENry S. DRINKER. 
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Dt 
Obe Clebeland Institute of ()usir 


tice alone. The scale should be played JUNE 23 ANNUAL SUMMER SESSION AUGUST 2 
and tones counted at the same time to Private lessons and class work in all departments Master classes in Piano, Violin, Voice and Cello 
insure proper placing of half-steps, count- Public School Music Daily Opera and Repertory Classes Regular Faculty 


Marcel Salzinger, Arthur Loesser, Herman Rosen, Victor de Gomez, Herbert Elwell. 
Write for Catalogue giving courses, fees and dormitory rates. 


Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Director 
2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


ing the descending scale backward. No 
attention to fingering need be paid until 
after two or three repetitions; then an 
explanation of the fingering is easily 
understood. 

A lesson or two on sharping or flatting 
every letter makes white sharps and flats 
easy. The practice slip reads: sharp every 
letter within one octave; flat every letter 
within one octave; name each key aloud 
when played. 

Successive scales may be taught by hay- 
ing the letters counted to the right or left 
for locating the keynote. The pupil should 
make the half-steps himself and should 
name the tones as, F sharp, G; or A, 
B flat. Questions may be written on the 
practice slip to help the memory: “How 
many tones in a scale?” “How many half- 
steps?” “Where are they?” Later: “How 
far apart are sharp scales (or flat scales) ?” 
“In which direction do you count?” “What 


the sharp for The fat? DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


A practice schedule. The teacher must 


Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati and St. Xavier College 


ANNUAL SUMMER TERM 
Opens June 23, 1930 


Master and Normal Classes in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ. 
Public School Music (Accredited). Private lessons in all 
departments. 


Cincinnati has Summer Opera and Orchestra Concerts 


Superior Dormitory Moderate Tuition Send for Catalog 


know the average amount of practice in Professional and Teachers Courses on the Daily Lesson Plan. Degrees granted. 
order to assign the lesson. .A time schedule | Departments in Piano, Voice, String and Wind Instruments 
is unsatisfactory; but a child can fill a Supports its own Symphony Orchestra and Concert Band—Daily rehearsals. 
practice slip with the number of repetitions Catalogue on application to Lynn B. Dana, Pres., Warren, Ohio, Desk E. 


of each item. The result will be better 
if the number of repetitions probably 


necessary is indicated. 
No. of daily 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Type of Study repetitions No. of actual 
necessary repetitions Appleton, Wisconsin 
MESS sed che os All Branches of Music Taught 


Training for Concert and Teaching 


Finger Exercise 10 
For Free catalog, address ; 


Scale 10 Sw Eee | : 
: A . 
Study P. 9. 12 OBERLIN CONSERVATORY Cee ee Pee 
Study P. 13 8 Advanced Beri Libetericlate specialist 
Piece 15 teachers. Courses lead to Mus.B. degrees. Cul- Music teachers and Music Schools and Colleges 


tural and social life of Oberlin College. H. S. or 
equivalent required. Opens Sept.16th, Catalog. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Box 550, Oberlin, Ohio 


ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


who have used Etude Advertising columns, have 
thereby succeeded in materially increasing their 
prestige and student patronage. 


Do not rely on the child’s memory for 
anything. Make his work intelligible and 
interesting by means of easy steps. 


Enlarging the Pupil’s Plusical “Uocabulary SCHOOL OF MUSICiw. es bec 


By ANNETTE M. LINGELBACH Four year courses leading to Bachelor of Music Degree. Instruction 


given by well-trained and experienced teachers. For information address 


change his words, as tempo for time, duo 
ARTHUR BE. WESTBROOK, Dean, Bloomington, Illinois 


for duct, pianoforte for piano. A regular 
paviemmcnh. OF Hive Ssemenges) wher cits Cee7 eS Se es 


tain words are to be substituted for more 
Harmony Book for Beginners 


interesting ones would soon enlarge his 
AN IMMEDIATE By PRESTON WARE OREM ADMIRABLE FOR 
SUCCESS Price $1.25 SELF-HELP 


vocabulary. For example: This melody 
Brief, Simple, Vital, Practical, New and Distinctive 


is to be played slowly (andante). 
Lays a strong foundation for future musicianship by giving the main essentials of the subject in such 
simple, understandable and interesting manner that it will prove invaluable in the class or for self-help work 


Theodore Presser Co. SHEET MUscs. Philadelphia, Pa. = 


STS ULL LS ULL LPP LLLP OULU SPP LLLP LLL LLL od 


DST e TTT 


Main Building 


: RTHA BAUR, President and Director 


net .- es General Manager 


INCORPORATED 
AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


SS Noted over Sixty Years for the Highest 
Standards of Attainment 


cinnati (onserd atory LMlusic 


Offers courses in Piano, Voice, String Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees 
and Wind Instruments, Organ, Theory, Awarded. 
Composition, Opera, Symphony Orchestra, Faculty of distinguished artists. 
Dramatic Art, Languages and Dancing. Beautifully situated within a ten-acre 
Public School Music (Accredited). campus, all dormitories and buildings are 
Teachers’ Training School. owned and operated by this Conservatory. 
Master School for Artist Pupils, 


M Member of National Assn. of Schools 
Address Registrar for Catalogue and Information of Music 


South Wing Dept. E, Highland and Burnet Aves. at Oak St., Cincinnati 
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READING SUGGESTIONS FOR 
Vacation Days 

There are many fascinating bits of 
reading in books touching on the lives of 
the great masters and the history of music. 
Quite a few such books are full of romance, 
musical lore and inspiring glimpses into 
success struggles. ‘Teachers, students and 
lovers of music who follow this suggestion 
to get several such books for reading dur- 
ing vacation days will never regret their 
action. Such books provide not only im- 
mediate entertainment for the readers 
but also supply them with knowledge’ that 
will be found a valuable, useful and en- 
joyable possession for the rest of their 
lives. 

Streatfield’s Life Stories of Great Com- 


posers ($2.25), Pirani’s Secrets of the 
Success of Great Musicians ($2.00), 
Cooke’s Standard History of Music 
($1.50), Baltzell’s Complete History of 


Music ($2.25), Finck’s Musical Progress 
($2.00), Haweis’s Music and Morals 
($2.25), and Hipsher’s American Opera 
and Its Composers ($3.50), are a few of 
the books suggested for those who will 
welcome entertaining reading during the 
summer months. 

Others who have an earnest desire to 
make the most of the summer opportuni- 
ties for advancing themselves in music will 
welcome works for self-study in various 
branches. This is attested by the fact that 
in past years self-students at this season 
have sought such works as Orem’s //ar- 
mony Book for Beginners ($1.25), Orem's 
Theory and Composition of Musie ($1.25), 
Elson’s Mistakes and Disputed Points in 
Music and Music Teaching ($1.50), Chris- 
tianis Principles of Ewpression in Piano- 
forte Playing ($2.50), Cooke’s Great 
Pianists on Piano Playing ($2.25), Ham- 
bourg’s How to Play the Piano ($1.50), 
Hofmann’s Piano Playing with Piano 
Questions Answered ($2.00), Wilkinson’s 
Well Known Piano Solos and How to Play 
Them ($2.00), Wodell’s Choir and Chorus 
Conducting ($2.00), and other works of a 
serious nature. 

The Theodore Presser Co. is able to sup- 
ply not only the books here mentioned but 
practically any existing musical literature 
work. 


Next SEASON’s SUPPLY OF 
‘On Sate’ Music 


At this time when so many teachers are 
planning their summer vacations it is easy 
to forget that one must provide for the 
activities of the next teaching season. 
Every Fall hundreds of teachers find that 
they are without necessary teaching sup- 
plies although anxious pupils are ready 
to begin their lessons. This often em- 
barrassing and costly situation is easily 
avoided by making arrangements long 
enough in advance to guarantee the re- 
ceipt of supplies before, rather than after, 
the season’s regular work begins. Our 
“On Sale” Department is able to give the 
best of seryice during the summer 
months when there is not the press of 
teachers’ orders as in the busier portion 
of the year. 

“Early Orders” not only get particular 
attention, but on completion are held for 
delivery at such date as best suits the 
teacher's convenience. This plan obviates 
all delay and uncertainty. As a special 
inducement to get teachers acquainted 
with the convenience and value of order- 
ing well in advance of the opening of 
the Fall season we bear the expense of at 
least one-half the transportation charges, 
provided the order is placed in our hands 


«1 Publisher's Monthly L 


A Bulletin of Interest for All Music Lovers — 


and expect this alone to bring pupils. 


ment of the teacher’s work. 


SUCCESS HABITS 


The old saying, “If a man make a better mouse-trap than his neighbor, 
though he build his house in the woods, the world will make a beaten path 
to his door,” has been misinterpreted by many. 
office is crowded with mouse-catching contraptions evolved by those who 
expect the world to demand their individual mouse traps. 

The philosopher did not intend to urge people to do one thing well 
and then stop at that; the real intent was to drive home the thought that 
it pays to strive for the best in everything undertaken. 
may secure the best education possible, but he cannot sit back in a studio 


secure the best possible educational equipment, whether it be through study 
with master teachers or through continued self-study, but this practice of 
striving for the best in that direction should be applied to every depart- 


In the matter of materials, for instance. the teacher will find it 
profitable to use those works best conceived to obtain the best results. 
The Theodore Presser Co. always is glad to send such materials to 
teachers for examination and is ready to send without charge graded and’ 
classified catalogs and descriptive lists of works that are the outstanding 
favorites with thousands, of teachers throughout the country. 


tl 


As a result, the patent 


The music teacher 


The music teacher, of course, should 


Advance of Publication Offers—June, 1930 
Paragraphs on These Forthcoming Publications will be found under These Notes. 
These Works are in the course of Preparation and Ordered Copies will be 
delivered when ready. 


ADVENTURES IN Mustc Lanp—Pr1ano—KeEt- 


TERED atc s searsesa sis apheeiwn a vecbalale< eae ara 45c 
BeGcInner’s MretrHop FOR THE TRUMPET (OR 

Conteris ARB eae ee i age a aetna 65c 
Best Lovep THEMES FROM THE GREAT Mas- 

TERS EIANG 2. ee eee ae es eb ie Sines e' 35c 
BEETHOVEN Sonatas—Piano—Vot 1...... $1.00 
BEETHOVEN SONATAS—PIANO—VOL 2.... 1.00 


RvUILpING oF THE TEMPLE—CANTATA—Roor. 25c 
Crasstc_AND Mopern Bann CoLtecrion— 
Jos. E, Manpy ano Wu_rrep WiLtson— 
Parts. Eacu 2 


Easy ’CELtto ALBUM 
Insrrucror For Scuoor Banps—Morrison.. 3 
Mintature Duvets ror TEACHER AND PuPp1t— 


Prano, Four Hanps—Gaynor.........-.- 45 
New ANTHEM BOOK 2 .Sciuh oe Vacs se eee ee 20c 
PLAYTIME PrecES FOR CHILDREN—PIANO— 

PLAR KER US. hice thiatare Seah Serene Reena: 35c 
Sacrep AND SECULAR Vocat DvueETs......... 50¢ 
THrouGH AN InpDIAN GaTEWAY—PIANO SUITE 

= S TRIGKELAND 7s ..cv.cnievc. owl. alste ee Sere 60c 


BUTLER 


before August first and is designated as 
an “Early Order.” When ordering you 
may specify desired materials or just ask 
us to make up a selection to meet the 
needs you describe and the number of 
pupils you expect to have in each grade. 
Also be sure the desired date of delivery 
is definitely specified. All such orders 
should include a reference to this an- 
nouncement. If unfamiliar with our “On 
Sale” privileges please write for informa- 
tion, catalogs and order blanks. 


Vion Crass Boox No. 1 
By Anw Harwaway ann Hersert Butrer 


We take pleasure in announcing for 
the first time a fine new class book for 
the violin. It is just the book to use with 
beginners who are to be taught in class. 
It will prove to be the ideal manual for 
use in public or private schools. This 
book is the joint product of two nationally 
known experts who may be considered as 
pioneers in violin class work. It is based 
upon a moderate and rational use of what 
is termed nowadays “the song approach.” 
The ear of the beginner in violin playing 
is used as a guide to correct intonation 
through his conventional knowledge of the 
scales as sung to the usual syllables aided 
further by the use of familiar tunes. The 
melodic idea starts at once. The first 
position is developed without any tech- 
nical exercises whatever. There is always 
something to play and something in which 
the entire class can join. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
40 cents, postpaid. 


THroucH An INDIAN GATEWAY 
EAST INDIAN IMPRESSIONS FOR THE 
PIAN OFORTE 
By Vary Srricktanp 


Ssurrk OF 


Lily Strickland, a very popular con- 
temporary American woman composer, 
has recently spent a number of years in 
India. Naturally she has been much in- 
terested in the native customs and music. 
She has embodied some of the results of 
her studies in a new suite of impressions. 
These are both melodic and atmospheric, 
based upon what the composer has heard. 
They will make a very interesting set of 
recital numbers for the piano of about the 
fourth or fifth degree of difficulty. Their 
titles are as follows: Blind Beqgar— 
Hindu Lullaby—To the Burning Ghat— 
The Young Hindu Widow—Festival. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
60 cents, postpaid. 


PrLaytime Pieces For CHILDREN 
By F. Fraxincton Harker 


This is a collection of new and original 
pieces for very young students. Each 
piece is illustrated by an appropriate pen 
drawing and each has appropriate verses. 
Mr. Harker is a composer of high stand- 
ing who has made of this book a labor of 
love. From the kindergarten stage on- 
ward it will be found to have many uses. 
Young students are sure to enjoy these 
melodies. 

The special - introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
35 cents, postpaid, 


Art is long and time is fleeting. 


—LONGFELLOW 
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Miniature Due 
TEACHER AND 


New anv Revisep E 

Piano, 4 

By Jesste L. G 

This is a work which 
and deserved popularity. 
planning to publish it in 
and much improved edit 
This is a rather diffe 
teacher and pupil duet be 
some of the little pieces th 
the secondo part, while in o 
plays the primo part. In 
of this work the pupil's 
will be printed in a sp 
This will be a very gre 
reading. In addition both | 
phrased throughout with 4 
ing and dynamic markings. 
quality of paper will be used 
will be substantially bound. 
For re-introductory 
short time the price in adya 
cation for a single copy is 4 
paid. j 
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INSTRUCTOR FOR SCHC 
By C. S. Mor 

Everyone knows Morri 
It may not be so well ki 
that Mr. C. S. Morrison is 
netist and a bandsman 
Mr. Morrison has train 
both professional and ama 
high school bands. He 
results of his experience 
ual for the training of be 
The complete instrumen 
available. This book is. 
melodie lines and it will 
great interest to the stude 
The special introductory 
vance of publication for e 
part desired is 30 cents, pos 
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For the assistanee of pi 
teachers, church soloists a 
fessionally interested, our 
offered “On Sale” for the s 
This is a continuation of — 
furnished with such satis 
during the regular teaching 
mer New Music will be 
questing it in advance, 
to go out in June, the 
the third and last in A 

This is one of the ma 
ice that have given the ? 
Co. such a favorable sta 
and is also one that 

_more to our patrons 
ing year, probably because 
stant growth in summer — 
In fact, there are wren 
teachers, in particular, 
ing the vacation period 
cial classes of children 
It is a mistake to imagi 
of this character cannot 
mer. In many res Ss 
period for sustained ad 
success of such work, ho 
pend largely on appropria 
terial and the New Music” 
“On Sale” will go far to s 
lems. Br 

Remember, there is ni 
keep or pay for any 
used and that no ret 
until August or Sep 

A postal card re 
Music, specifying wheth 
music is Teen will sufi 
teacher or vocalist for th 
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+ INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR 
NYS OF THE PIANOFORTE 
| Eva KETreRER 


‘etterer has been so success- 
teaching pieces for young 
-and so successful with her 

work that the announce- 

instruction book of her 
ve most welcome to her host 
Tt is a decidedly up-to-date 
bout as far away from the 
| instruction book as_ it 
The young student plays 

e first lesson and plays 
teresting and the interest 
Phere are no dry technical 
ey and the melodic idea is 
fore. The material is prac- 


s Ketterer’s own original 
scales are developed from 

and point: 

Sintroductory price in ad- 
ieation for a single copy is 


i : 
{ aid. 


5 THEMES FROM THE 
BAT Masters 


TI PIANOFORTE 


k goes rather more deeply 
*s best melodies arranged 
ble fashion than any other 
)published. It takes undy- 
Irom wherever they may hap- 
transforms them into play- 
eces of early grade, in all 
doing violence to the orig- 
d harmonies. of the great 
is book is now well under 
few of the representative 
be mentioned the little 
nent from Chopin entitled 
Pavorite Waltz of Brahms, 

March by Tschaikowsky. 
| introductory price in ad- 
ieation for a single copy is 
ad. - 


's MetHop FOR THE 
ger (or Corner) 
p W. Renric 


on of all our beginner's 
ous branches of music 
the aim to have the 
lody as soon as pos- 
beginner in music de- 
» at once and this de- 
ouraged as much as 


e followed in the prep- 
work, Beginner's 
(or Cornet). It is 
practical lines by a 
Mr. Harold W. Reh- 
f the Philadelphia Or- 
well qualified by 
uch a book. This 
subject in a very 
fact the book is so 
it might well be 
“tor. 

preparation, orders 
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of publication of 


1 Sonatas 
AN OFORTE. 
VoLtumMeEs 


that no pian- 
te without a 
Beethoven Sonatas. 
spires to own, and 
edition of these 
library should be 
re about to publish 

Sonatas in Two 
: after the fa- 
gnized as the 
f the  classies. 
nes are being pre- 
an excellent oppor- 
s. both teachers 
e two volumes 
plication cash 


New AntHEM Book 


The announcement of a new anthem col- 
lection always arouses interest among 
hosts of our patrons. We have a long 
series of such books and they have been 
uniformly successful. The new book is 
being put together with great care and it 
will be found to be up to our yery best 
standard. The anthems are easy to sing, 
tuneful and well diversified. The texts 
are from familiar hymns and from the 
Scriptures. None of these anthems will 
be found in any other collections. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
20 cents, postpaid. 


Easy Cetto ALBUM 


Cello students and players will welcome 
this new album. Most of the pieces are in 
the first position; a few of them go into 
the fourth position just for a little and a 
very few go into the third position. In- 
cluded in this volume are such favorites 
as Cavatina by Schmidt, Bo-Peep by 
Papini, Cradle Song by Hauser, Summer 
Twilight by Hopkins, Twilight by Henry, 
Love Song by Drdla, and many others. 
This volume will be ready very soon. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
60 cents, postpaid. 


‘ 


SACRED AND SECULAR 
VocaL Duets 


In the compilation of material for this 
volume we have endeavored to select duets 
that are suitable for a variety of ocea- 
sions and which may be sung by various 
voice combinations. There will be duets 
for church and concert, for home and 
school, duets for treble voices, for men’s 
voices, for mixed voices. 

The Turopore Presser Co, catalog is 
particularly rich in copyright vecal duet 
material and the numbers in this album, 
never having previously appeared in col- 
lected form, present an. opportunity for 
an economical investment in vocal duet 
material that should not be overlooked by 
singers. While this album is in course of 
preparation a single copy may be ordered 
at the special advance of publication cash 
price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


Tue BuILpING OF THE TEMPLE 
CANTATA : 


By Grorcr F. Roor 


One of the fine old cantatas that is 
being re-printed in a new edition. Vol- 
unteer choirs and Sunday Schools always 
have use for just such an easy, singable 
cantata as The Building of the Temple. 
Tt is full of pleasing musical effects and 
a fine variety of solos, duets, quartets and 
choruses. The story of the building of the 
temple, and all the events connected with 
it, as taken from the Scriptures, is full 
and complete, and cannot fail to teach a 
useful lesson, as well as give a glimpse at 
ancient history. This cantata might well 
be given in costume. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy of 
this fine old work is 25 cents, postpaid. 


Crassic AND MopERN 
BanpD COLLECTION 
By Jos. E. Mappy axp Witrrep Witson 


The orchestral arrangements of this col- 
lection were withdrawn from the Advance 
of Publication Offers last month but the 
band arrangements are not yet ready for 
publication, hence the advance of publica- 
tion offer continues on these parts. The 
individuals or organizations, having use 
for such an excellent band book, who have 
not yet placed an advance order for any 
of these parts will be wise to do so at 
once. 

While the final work on the band book 
is being rushed, orders will be received at 
the special price in advance of publica- 
tion of 25 cents a part, postpaid. 


ADVANCE OF PuBLICATION OFFERS 


WITHDRAWN 


Advance subscribers to the following 
works will be pleased to learn that they 
are now ready for publication and copies 
will be sent immediately, These works 
are now available at the regular prices 
and teachers and active music workers 
may obtain copies for examination upon 
our usual liberal terms. 

First Exercises for the Violin, by Ad. 
Gruenwald is a new volume in the Pres- 
ser Collection that many teachers of the 
violin will add to their teaching curricu- 
lum. The studies are particularly well 
adapted for use as supplementary mate- 
rial to the regular violin instruction book 
and quite a few teachers have been using 
it for violin class instruction, the arrange- 
ment of many of the exercises in two parts 
of almost equal difficulty making it well 
suited for this purpose. Price, 75 cents. 

Young American Album Sequel to Boy’s 
Own Book, for the Pianoforte will answer 
an insistent demand that has arisen since 
the publication of the immensely success- 
tul Boy’s Own Book which made thousands 
of youngsters take an interest in piano 
playing. When the boy student has fin- 
ished playing everything in Boy’s Own 
Book give him this book. You'll surely 
keep him happy and he’ll be learning some- 
thing, too. Price, 75 cents. 


THREE Fine Copies oF THE ETupE 
Music MAGAZINE FOR 
Onty 35 Cents 


We are offering to music lovers every- 
where, an opportunity to become  ac- 
quainted with Tire Erune Mustc Maca- 
vine. During June. July and August, we 
will send the three summer numbers for 
only 35e. See the quarter-page announce- 
ment, giving details, in another section of 
this issue. 


Premium Workers, ATTENTION 


Note on another page. the fine articles 
offered for securing subscriptions to 
Tue Ervpe Mvustc Macazinrt. You can 
depend on it that the selection you make 
from the list of rewards will please. The 
merchandise is’ standard and practical in 
every way. Send post card for circular 
containing complete list of gifts offered. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Where subscribers to Tur Ervpre wish 
their copies forwarded to summer ad- 
dresses a card giving us both the old and 
new address will bring Tur Erupe regu- 
larly all summer. We should have about 
three weeks in which to make the change. 
Do not depend on the postmaster to for- 
ward copies to you, even though you leave 
your change of address for first class mail. 
Magazines are second class mail matter 
and are not forwarded. 


WARNING 


In ordering Tue Erune Music Maca- 
ZINE, We caution our musical friends 
against paying money to strangers with- 
out assuring themselves of the responsi- 
bility of the canvasser. Any representa- 
tive of THe Ervupe Musrtc Macazinr car- 
ries our official receipt. Constant com- 
plaints from musical people throughout 
the United States, as well as Canada, that 
copies of Tue Ervupe are not being re- 
ceived, even though the full subscription 
price has been paid to a canvasser, un- 
cover innumerable cases of fraud and im- 
position. If you are in doubt as to the 
responsibility of the canvasser and wish 
Tur Ervpe Mustc MaGazine, take his 
name and address, send the subscription 
price directly to this office and we will 
give the man credit for the subscription. 


MAKE YOUR SPARE TIME PROFITABLE! 
Take Subscriptions for THE ETUDE 


For each order you obtain we will pay you 
a substantial commission. Send for complete 


details today! No cost or obligation in- 
volved. Address Agency Division. 
THE ETUDE 


1712-1714 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PRINCE MOHI-UD-DIN, son of the Emir 
of Mecca, and said to be the thirty-seventh in 
direct lineage from Mohammed the Prophet, is 
devoted to the ’cello and his oude. The oude is 
a native Arabian instrument resembling an ancient 
lute and with a tone between those of the harp 
and guitar. On his ’cello he plays works of the 
occidental composers from Beethoven to Manuel 
de Falla. 

@ ee il 

THE 1930 FESTIVAL of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music is to be held in 
September, at Liége, Belgium. There will be 
programs of orchestral, choral and chamber com- 
positions. 


C—_—__—————_——_ 

DISOUES is a new magazine of recorded mu- 
sic of which Vol. 1, No. 2 came to our desk from 
Tenth and Walnut Streets of Philadelphia. Beau- 
tiful in typography, mechanical make up and out- 
ward dress, it is as fresh and festive a_ visitor 
as “the flowers that bloom in the spring.’’ Best 
of all, its pages are fertile with information rela- 
tive to distinctive recordings that have been made 
in the best laboratories of the world. 


——— 


FIFTEEN MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY 
are being diverted from the legitimate song in- 
dustry of America by street ‘‘pirates’’ who sell 
sheets containing the words of popular songs, 
according to a report made by John G. Paine, 
chairman of the Music Publishing Protective As- 
sociation. New York already has enacted a state 
statute “prohibiting the printing, publication or 
sale of copyrighted musical compositions, without 
the consent of the owner.” 

ne 

THE CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COMPANY, 
on its spring tour, traveled over seventy-four hun- 
dred miles, in two special trains carrying the en- 
tire personnel of the organization, from the 
greatest of its singing artists and conductors to 
the sceneshifters, with scenery, stage-settings and 
costumes and all paraphernalia for the sixty per- 
formances given in eighteen visited cities from 
the Atlantic to the Southwest. 

C————— a Di 

COUNT GUIDO GRAVINA, a great-grandson 
of Liszt, is to furnish the piano illustrations for 
the interpretative lectures to be given by Miss 
Julia Schelling at the Bayreuth Festival of this 
summer. 

G aS a 

ALMA WEBSTER POWELL, 
thirty years ago ag an opera singer, died at her 
home in Mahway;*New Jersey, on March the 
eleventh. She made her operatic début at Frank- 
fort-am-Main, on May 16, 1895, as Queen of the 
Night in Mozart’s “Magic Flute,” and later sang 
at Prague and Breslau, following which she re- 
turned to America to become a member of the 
Damrosch-Ellis Opera Company and of the Sav- 
age Grand Opera Company. 


popular some 


<¢——_________- > 

INTERPRETATION OF MUSICAL TITEMES 
in colored light is credited, in its invention, to 
Mrs. Mary. Hallock-Greenewalt of Philadelphia, 
by an opinion recently handed down by Judge 
Morris in the Federal Court of the Delaware 
District. 

o@ —____________ }» 

VERDI’S “SIMONE BOCCANEGRA,” in a 
new German version, has had its premiére in 
Vienna, along with other Verdian operas that are 
having a happy revival in German states. [t has 
been written down as possessing “rich melodies, 
masterly form, orchestration and vocal writing,’’ 
and that “‘the first finale is now probably the best 
we have on the operatic stage.” 

1 a ey 
_ BACH’S “ST. JOHN PASSION” had _ its 
eighth performance in seven years, by the 
Society of the Friends of Music of New York 
City, when given at the Mecea Auditorium on 
March the ninth, with Artur Bodansky con- 
ducting. 


+@ —_____________ >. 
A LEFT HAND CONCERTO for the piano is 


said to be.a musical novelty on which Maurice 
Ravel is now exercising his genius. 


@ 
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COMPETITIONS 


COMPOSERS OF THE NEGRO RACE are 
offered six prizes of from one hundred to two 
hundred and fifty dollars for musical works for 
the voice and for instruments. The prizes are 
offered by Captain John Wanamaker in memory 
of his father, the late Rodman Wanamaker, through 
the Robert Curtis Ogden Association, an organiza- 
tion of the colored employes of the Wanamaker 
Store of Philadelphia. The competition closes 
August 1, 1930; and further particulars may be 
had by addressing the association named, in care 
of Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


8 See 


FIFTY THOUSAND CROWNS (about ten 
thousand dollars) is announced as a prize by the 
Smetana Foundation of Brno, Czecho-slovakia, for 
the best work by a contemporary composer and 
submitted before July first. Further particulars 
may be had by addressing the organization 
mentioned. 

a meen Se 

THE TENTH ANNUAL COMPETITION for 
the Swift & Company Male Chorus Prize of One 
Hundred Dollars is announced. The text to be 
used is The Indian Serenade by Shelley; compo- 
sitions must be submitted before June 15, 1930; 
and all particulars may be had by addressing D. 
A. Clippinger, 617-18 Kimball Hall, Chicago, 
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Four-year Coursesin Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, 
Theory and Public School Music, leading to Degrees. 
Teacher’s Training Coursesincluding supervised prac- 
tice teaching. 

All branches taught from elementary to the highest 
artistic standard. Orchestra and Band Instruments. 


COMBS CONSERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA 
FOUNDED 1885 


A School of Individual Instruction for the Beginner, 
Ambitious Amateur, and the Professional 


No Entrance Requirements except for Certificate, Diploma and Degree Courses 


Dormitories for Women 
(The Only Conservatory in the State with Dormitories for Women) 
In addition to delightful, home-like surroundings in a musical and inspirational atmosphere in the foremost 


musical city in America, dormitory pupils have adv antages not offered in any other school of music, including 
Daily Supervised Practice and Daily Classes in Technic. 


Degrees Conferred. Daily reports keep the Director 
personally informed of your prégress—Daily Super- 
vision shows you how to work. Two complete 
Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras and the Concert Band 
offer the exceptional privilege of orchestra and band 
routine and accompaniment, 


Seven Spacious Buildings, Faculty of 95 
Accommodations for 2500 Students 


#- Germantown Extension, 123 W. Chelten Ave. 


A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 
Illustrated Year Book Free 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 


Office, Dormitories and Studios 
Broad and Reed Streets 


SCHOOL cf MUSIC 


1521 Locust Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


THADDEUS RICH 
Mus. Dir. Dean 


E. F. ULRICH 
Associate Dean 


Pupils may register at any time during the year 

HIGHEST Standards of Musical Instruction, 
Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin and all other 

Instruments, from the Children’s Department 
to the highest grades—private lessons. Distin- 
guished Faculty. Modern Tuition fees. 

Orchestral Instruments taugbt by members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra—Student Recitals— 
Orchestral Practice—Classes in Harmony and 
History of Music. 

Teachers Certificates for Piano, Violin, Organ, 
Voice, etc. — Diplomas — Bachelor of Music 
Course. Dormitories—Branch Schools. 


Write for Catalog 
No High School Education required except for 
Course leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music. 
School of Music of Temple University 
1521 Locust St., Phila., Pa. Phone: ST Evenson 7603 


LOUISVILLE 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Faculty of International Artists 


Write us concerning your 
musical ambition 


Member National Association Schools of Music 


, MUSIC :: DRAMATICS :: ART 


Catalog 726 S. Brook St., Louisville, Ky. 


| 


ATLANTA 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


GEORG LINDNER, Director 
Courses in PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN, ORGAN, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ‘MUSIC, "NORMAL TRAIN. 

ING, DRAMATIC ART ‘AND DANCING 
Catalog upon application 


Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Ga. 


CHAS. H. BOCHAU 
AUSTIN CONRADI- 
FRANK GITTELSON 


Circulars Mailed 


Peabody Conservatory 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
OTTO ORTMANN, Director 


Recognized as the leading endowed musical conservatory of the country 


Summer Session 


Staff of eminent European and American Masters including: 
CARLOTTA HELLER 
LUBOV BREIT KEEFER 


LOUIS ROBERT 
PASQUALE TALLARICO 


Tuition $20 to $35, according to study 


Practice Pianos and Organs Available 


Arrangements for classes now being made 


ZECKWER-HAHN 
Philadelphia Musical Academy 


60 years of continued success in training musicians 
Highest Standards of Musical Instruction 
For year book, address 


Frederick Hahn, President-Director 
1617 Spruce Street 


FLORENCE LEONARD 


Staf’ Contributor to The Etude, Representative of 
R. M. Breithaupt 


4215 Osage Avenue, Philadelphia 


Special rates for teachers in July 


SECRETS OF THE ARTIST TECHNIC 
HOW AND WHAT TO TEACH THE CHILD 


Summer Session 


Six Weeks— Daily Classes 


JUNE 23 to AUGUST 2 


PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 


Member National Association of Schools of Music 


BRENAU 


A famous professional conservatory with modern col- 
lege dormitory advantagesforwomen. Noted artist teach- 
ers. All brancnes with state authorized degree. Training 
for teaching and the concert stage, Opera. Public School 
Music, Appearances with orchestra. Demand for grad- 
uates. Near Atlanta. Ideal climate for outdoor life and 
sports. Catalog: Box M, GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA. 


CONSERVATORY: 
Mr. and Mrs. Crosby Adams 


TWENTY-SEVENTH | 
ANNUAL SUMMER CLASS 
FOR TEACHERS OF PIANO 


July 30th to August 14th, 1930 
MONTREAT, NORTH CAROLINA 


June 23rd 
Aug. 2nd 


HOWARD R. THATCHER 
MABEL THOMAS 
J. C. VAN HULSTEYN 


FREDERICK R. HUBER, Manager 


Romance of the Guitar 
(Continued from page 398) F 


ment.’ George Hogarth, in his Memoirs 
of the Philharmonic Society writes, ‘He 
astonished the audience by his unrivalled 
execution.’ 

“Sor’s works exceed four hundred and 
are of the highest musical value. Several 


of these are operatic and orchestral. His 
guitar compositions include’ studies, fan- 
tasies, theme variés and sonatas. His 


Variations on a Theme by Mozart which 
I frequently play in my concerts is among 
the finest compositions of the sort. ever 
written, even including those of Beethoven, 
that great master of the variation form. 

“An analysis of Sor’s sonatas would re- 
quire too much space. We shall therefore 
confine ourselves to saying that they are 
comparable to those of the great German 
genius. His Opus 15 which must have been 
written while he was still in the monas- 
tery is in sonata form proper but consists 
of only one movement. In his Op. 22 and 
Op. 25 he demonstrates his great mastery 
of form, together with intellectual and 
emotional depth which has justly won him 
the title of “The Beethoven of the Guitar.” 


Likeness to Beethoven's Works 


HE SIMILARITY of Sor’s works to 

those of Beethoven is so marked that 
it is recognizable even in the smallest of 
his studies. Most of his works are quite 
difficult to perform and require a perfectly 
normal and supple hand. Napoleon Coste, 
one of the great guitarists of the 19th 
century and the greatest French exponent 
of that instrument, was an ardent admirer 
of Sor and, in a letter to one of his friends, 


Musicat Booxs Revizewep 


Slave Songs of the United States 


By WILLIAM ALLEN, CHARLES WARE AND 


Lucy GARRISON 


Without the editing that lauds so many 
negro songs with unnatural harmonies and 


embellishments, these melodies, one hundred 
and thirty-six of them, stand out with clear 
simplicity. 


In 1867 all these songs were originally 
assembled, the present edition differing only 
in matters of make-up and _ presentation. 
Therefore the authenticity of the melodies 
cannot be questioned. 

There is the smell of odorous earth in 
their roots, dug from the very soil. The 
slaves making their wail to heaven is the 
one theme used throughout, with now and 
then a slight glint of hope for deliverance. 

153 pages. ; 

Price: $2.50. 

Peter Smith, Publisher. 


BEETHOVEN 
The Man Who Freed Music 


By Ropert HAvEN SCHAUFFLER 
One hesitates to call the experiences re- 


sulting from this. reading the effect of 
printed leaves of a book. Something hap- 
pens when we turn over the pages. We 


look from a long-closed window of the castle ; 
we trace certain footsteps in the soft loam ; 
we brush a mighty shoulder. 

If the author is at times given to darts of 


propaganda he may be forgiven for the flut- 
tering phrases of pure beauty these bring 
down. In Beethoven’s street (he says), 


had only to whistle some well-known 
string quartet tune (say, the Eighteenth 
Century equivalent of what the beginning 
of Beethoven’s Seventh quartet is for us) 
and eager heads would pop out of windows 
on both sides of the street. Down towards 
the Rhine and up towards the Miinster en- 
thusiastic counter tunes would come whis- 
tling back, with all degrees of in-tune-ness, 
from a whole neighborhood of puckered lips.” 

Again, speaking of Beethoven, he says, ‘‘He 
soon learned to borrow so creatively as to 
cover his loans.” 

Words of the master himself are the high 
lights of this volume—his imperious, “For 
such swine play I not!” flung out at the 
house of Count von Browne’s, and, to Prince 
Lobkowitz, “With men who will not believe 
and trust in me because I am still unknown 
to universal fame, I cannot hold intercourse.” 

Then the sad incident of Beethoven’s later 
years told by one of his friends when, in 
testing a new piano, “he struck the C major 
triad with the right hand and B as a bass 
in the left and repeated the false 
chord several times in order to let the sweet 
tone of the instrument reverberate. And the 
greatest musician on earth did not hear the 
dissonance !” 

But Schauffler lightens the. gloom of this 
episode. He goes on to say, “Perhaps the 


“you 


wrote concerning the latte: 
had an admirable left hand 
permitted a reach that it 
possible to attain.’ % 
“It has been said that | 
always accompanied by gr 
a great artist and composet 
Tarrega (1854-1909) of 
writes: ‘Of humble ori 
engaged in struggles 
cumstances he gave to 
ample of genial persona 
perament and of extraore 
all of which he devoted 
to his instrument with t 
raising it to the highest ¢ 
“Tarrega was a grad 
Conservatoire where he 
composition and harmo 
sequently he was appoi 
guitar. Although some o 
had seen the possibility 
of the works of the gre 
guitar, it was left to Tarr 
the world by his supreme 2 
insight into the intellectuz 
value of these works th: 
worthy medium for the i 
Bach ‘fugue, a Beet 
Chopin nocturne. Among 
tions which he transcriber 
almost all the great com 
inal works include stud 
pieces and fantasies. Al 
I myself have been great! 
the style of this guitarist. 


(Other articles on this? 
have appeared in the last th 


composer was deliberatel 
polytonality on the criti 
So, lightly, does the 
close the great drama of B 
There is so much deep tra 
that we are glad to be ab 
once, with laughter as well 
Two volumes, 693 pages. 
Amply illustrated. 4 


Price: $10. ; 
Publishers: Doubleday, } 
pany, Inc. « 
The Dilemma of Ameri 


Other 


By DANInL GREGOR 


The book covers much | 
familiar being the market _ 
ing of American music. 
is presented—a gingery 
of the bar-line, with its 
of over-emphasis, is dee 
sented in the fine light 
the reasons why Americ: 

“money’s worth” of mus 

This is a book which 
derstand and meet with s¢ 

306 pages. : 

Rota ae illustrations: 

Price, $2. 

The Secanthias Comat 


The Amazing B 


And how very amazins 
born into a rather ei 
ment, should have been 
things, and to do them ; 
how well he accomplish 
cles is here told in fort, 
each of which is contribu 
world has honered for 
ments in some one particul 
which was. but a transient 
the multiple gifts of th 
Richard.” So it is th 
word” by President Hoo 
by Brad Stephens; an 
at the court of Louis XY 
tion in 1926 naming him “ 
Music Industries,” the 
to dizziness by the stupem 
that emanated from this 0 

Born of a father who 
on the violin and sung 
which “was extremely 
as was later recorded 
he was not alone to grow 
diplomat of his century,” 
widely read and quot 
but was also to beco! 
sical readers most, the 
critic, lyricist and inve 
All of which is deligh 
delectation. . 

Bound in cloth. 

296 pages. 

Publishers, Frederi 

Price, $3.00. 


‘the English language is 
| the fine old song Annie 
2 No other song surpasses 
, unless, perhaps, it be John 
les Home, Sweet Home. Of 
lle is known, save that he 
h lad who lived about two 
that his name was William 
t for a time he was very 
'with a lassie named Annie 
lat he composed a song about 
illions of people have been 
ince, Annie must have been 
indeed if she came up to 
lations. That she was a real 
t a creature of Will's im- 
roved by the ancient parish 
1@Yy lived. 
Annie Laurie has un- 
Hchanges since it was first 
the way Will wrote 


ae 


lon’'s braes are bonnie, 
: arly fas the dew; 
me and Annie Laurie 
lap our promise true; 
I our promise true, 
ever forget will I, 
Pon Annie Laurie 
me dow» and die. 
ths like the peacock, 
\briestit like the swan; 
imp about the middle, 
mis ye weel micht span; 
\st ve weel micht span, 

le has a rooling eye, 

\ bonnie Annie Laurie 
y me down and die.” 


fery pretty and musical; but 
\it the author, afterward re- 
lg a third stanza. So this is 
sing it: 

Meee 

ows braes are bonnie 

(2 early falls the dew; 

| there that Annie Laurie 
\me her promise true, 

at 


humble, the accompanist 
essful unless he adapts 
od of the soloist. Qui- 
almost worse than 
he deft intuitive touch 
r when humor is need- 
there is call for tears, 
is the motif. It is 


SIAL 


R FRIEDHEIM 


FRANK HOWARD WARNER 
aitory in School Building. 


‘Ghe Story of “Anne Laurie” 


By A. W. Macy 


Gave me her promise true, 
Which, ne’er forgot will be, 

And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I'll lay me doon and dee. 


“Her brow is like the snowdrift, 
Her neck is like the swan; 
Her face, it is the fairest 
That e’er the sun shone on; 
That e’er the sun shone on, 
And dark blue is her eye, 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I'd lay me down and die. 


“Like dew on the gowan lying, 
Is the fa’ o’ her fairy feet; 
And like winds in summer sighing, 
Her voice is low and sweet; 

Her voice is low and sweet, 
And she’s all the world to me, 

And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I’d lay me doon and dee.” 


Bayard Taylor, the American poet, 
added to the popularity of the song in a 
unique way. In the Crimean war, the 
night before the assault on the great stone 
fortress, Makaloff, one of the English 
soldiers began singing Annie Laurie. An- 
other soldier took it up and another and 
another, and soon the whole British army 
was singing it in one grand chorus, Taylor 
immortalized this incident in his beautiful 
lyric, Song of the Camp, one stanza of 
which runs thus: 


“They sang of love, and not of fame, 
Forgot was Britain’s glory; 

Each, heart recalled a different name 
But all sang Annie Laurie.” 


By all the rules of poetic justice, Will 
Douglass and Annie Laurie should have 
married each other, but they did not. An- 
nie, it seems, did not like Will’s style, and 
turned him down. She married another 
Will, Will Ferguson, and Will Douglass 
married a girl named Clark. 

But the ideal Annie Laurie, thus im- 
mortalized, has become the universal sol- 
dier’s sweetheart. 


Accompanist Who Aids and Abets 


By EsTHER LEE 


this touch which encourages and even in- 
vigorates the soloist. 

Besides—this is a risky suggestion, but 
it must be made—the true accompanist 
must sometimes gently hint a mood, a 
fantasy, that the solvist, in his nervous 
concentration on the general effect, might 
have missed. 
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Ghe Gie 


By CHARLES KNETZGER 
The musical tie is 
A troublesome thing; 
You see two notes written 
Yet hear but one sing. 


If ties cause you trouble 
When learning to play, 
They may become clear 
If you do what I say. 
: Zs 
é Oo G 
Sometimes two half-notes 7 if 
Are joined into one; 
Just hold them for four beats. 
Now isn’t that fun? 


eng 
Perhaps it’s two quarters [ f 


That trouble you so; 
The two make one half-note 
Whose value you know. 


—_ 


Or two little eighth-notes r r 
aA 


Are joined by a tie; 
Imagine a quarter— 
It’s easy as pie. 


—_— 


And lastly two sixteenths | | 

9 9 
Are made to unite; 

Just think of one eighth-note 
And then you'll be right. 


Ghirty DCinutes or Wore 


Many or the Juniors .have a limited 
amount of time to practice, due to heavy 
school schedules and much home work, 
while others can give a great deal of time 
to their music. But even those whose time 


is limited might easily add ten or fifteen | 


minutes a day to their practice by rear- 
ranging their home schedules. Often ten 
or fifteen minutes is wasted just before or 
just after a meal, and this time could well 
be added to the practice time, even for 
two or three times a week if not every 
day.* At the end of the season those ex- 
tra minutes might make a big difference 
in one’s advancement. 

Then, sometimes, a certain amount of 
practice time has been decided upon by the 
teachers and parents. But did you ever 
think how splendid it would be to do a few 
minutes EXTRA each day without being 
told to do so? Naturally, the pupils who 
stop the very minute their practice time 
is up are not going to get along as well or 
show as much improvement as those who 
do a few minutes extra. 


~JUNIOR= 


-<Qp 
CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A.GEST 


A Scale of Pearls 


By Grapys M. Srein 


“Was THAT all you had for your lesson?” 
asked Miss Curry, the piano teacher. 

“Yes,” answered Lillian, putting 
books in the music-bag. j 

“Are you certain?” Miss Curry ques- 
tioned. 

“Oh, I didn’t play my scales,’ Lillian 
confessed. She had skipped them on pur- 


her 


’ pose. 


Returning to the seat at the piano she 
rattled off the scales, 

“Try to see if you can get them a little 
smoother,” said the teacher. 

Lillian played them over again, but still 
they were jerky and uneven. 

“Did you ever think of the scales as be- 
ing a string of pearls?” Miss Curry asked. 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“Do you see this string of pearls that 
I’m wearing?” asked the teacher, taking 
a string of pearl beads from around her 
neck, j 

“Yes,” answered Lillian, “and they are 
all the same size and color.” 


your scales maybe you can take part in it, 
too.” 

Lillian went home and started to prac- 
tice. “I’m going to get in that scale con- 
test if it is possible,” she said to herself. 
While practicing she had an idea. She 
would draw a picture that would illustrate 
the D major scale as a row of pearls. So 
she made a picture of the piano keys with 
a pearl on each key of the scale. 

“Won't Miss Curry laugh when she sees 
this?” she thought. 

“The idea of playing pearls did help you,” 
the teacher declared at the next lesson. 

“Yes, it did, and I drew this little sketch 
to remind me when I become careless,” 
Lillian showing the drawing to the teacher. 

“This is a wonderful idea, Lillian!” ex- 
claimed Miss Curry. “It illustrates the D 


major scale exactly.” ; 
“T was practicing the D scale the most 
and that is why I drew it,” Lillian said. 
“Would you let me keep this drawing for 
about a week?” the teacher asked. 


LILLIAN’S SCALE OF PEARLS 


“That is just what I wanted you to notice. 
Your scales should be the same, each 
tone round, smooth and eyen.” 

Lillian was impressed with the thought 
of playing pearls, and tried the scales once 
more without being asked. 

“Those sounded better,’ encouraged the 
teacher, “but wasn’t your thumb heavier 
than the other fingers?” 

“T guess it was,” Lillian admitted. 

“We are going to have a scale contest 
the last of the term, and if you improve 


“Certainly. You may keep it for good if 
you wish,” Lillian replied. 

“No, Vll return it. But I would like to 
pin it on the bulletin-board for a few days.” 

When the time came for the contest Lil- 
lian was admitted to it and won the second 
prize, a short string of pearls. Her girl 
chum won the first prize which was a long 
string of the same kind of beads. While 
they weren't real pearls, of course, they 
were pretty, and the girls were proud to- 
wear them. 

Lillian never forgot the lesson and al- 
ways tries to play pearly scales. 


SALYE 
yor 


The Musician’s Medicine Shelf 
By Arice H. McCuLLen 


1. What was the nation: 
mann ? : a 
2. What is meant by sae 
3. Who wrote the opera’ 
4. What is a cantata? 
5. What is a pipe-organ? 
. What instrument is 


minor seventh? 
8. Name two composer 
gin with W. ‘ j 
9. Who wrote the opera” 
Gretel.” , 
10. From what opera: 
Oh, Thou Sublime Swe 
Name 


Chords 
By CHARLES KNE 


C, E, G, or G, GE 
Makes the major chor 


G, B, D, or D, G, BF 
Makes the major chord 


One, three, five of any 
You can find them wi 
Play them in position 


That's the tonic ha m 


What Do You Kn 


WELL, what do you? ~ 
what do you know definite 
ting confused about it? Ai 
just THINK you know? 

So many people, if you a 
tion, will begin their ams 
they THINK it is this or th 
er something. Frequently 
know, but are half afraid te 
so they begin in the timid 
they are not sure, but th 
think. As a matter of 
about the last thing th 
doing. ; 

Ask some of your f 
in “Ask Another” or i 
if you Know” series tha 
to time. Notice how ma 
their answers by saying 
so and so. cA 

Try to get yourself out 
tain class into the reall 
thing class. You will 
all the more for KNC 
about it, and then, i 
question, you can f 
rect answer. 


ttle Biographies for Club Deetings 
No. 30—Plac Dowell 


cCDowFLt is the first Ameri- 
r to appear in the little Biog- 
, and probably every one of 
some of his small piano com- 
deast the one called To a Wild 


ls born in New York City 
lied there in 1908; so he might 
Sonly an American but also a 
though he lived abroad for 


piano teachers was Teresa 
Fonounced Car-ren-yo), a 
fan musician and one of the 
Mar pianists in the world. 
mt to Europe to continue his 
€s, spending some time at the 


CN 
Mac Dowell —1908 
YJ 


onservatoire, then to Ger- 
studied several years, 
to remain there as a 
there he became acquainted 
zt and many other promi- 
the time. 
to return to America. 
e Music Department of 
y in New York and 
lectures on music. Also 
- and conducted male cho- 
is of time composing and 


girls between the ages 
organized into “The 
Club of Regina.” The 
) foster a love of good 
its by keeping up a 
artists that visit our 
an appreciation for 
hearing good artists at 
One of the officers of 
kindly gave the club 
have the regular off- 
icers, and committees for 
etings. 
answer with a musi- 
haye the business 
‘The program com- 
) the musical activi- 
varied as possible. 
ery member must, 
e entertainment. 


giving concerts. But he worked so hard 
that his health finally broke down and he 
became a complete invalid. 

In his compositions he is what is called 
a “romanticist.” That is, he liked to tell 
stories in his music. You will notice that 
most of his music bears titles which give 
the hearer an idea of the story he is trying 
to tell in his music. He was interested in 
American folk music and Indian music. 
His harmonies are rich and his composi- 
tions are for the most part poetic. 

The last few years of his life he retired 
to a farm in New Hampshire and this, 
since his death in 1908, has become known 
as the “MacDowell Colony.” Here are 
many little stone cabins in the woods 
where composers, writers and poets may 
go and take their vacation, spending their 
entire day in these little quiet cabins where 
they cannot be disturbed in their creative 
work. It was one of MacDowell’s dreams 
that this place should come to be, and it 
has been carried on by his widow, Mrs. 
Alice MacDowell, and a group of earnest 
workers called the Edward MacDowell 
Association. 

Fortunately MacDowell wrote a great 
many charming yet simple compositions 
for the piano. So you will have no trouble 
in getting up a MacDowell program for 
your meetings. His larger compositions 
include two piano concertos, Indian Suite 
for orchestra, four piano sonatas, many 
songs and miscellaneous numbers. 

Things you can easily play, besides To 
a Wild Rose are: 

Selections from Woodland Sketches, Sea 
Pieces, Fireside Tales, New England Idyls 
and Six Little Poems After Heine. 


Questions On Little 
Biographies 

When did MacDowell live? 

With what city is he identified? 

What is the “MacDowell Colony”? 

Where is it? 

What is “romantic” music? 


Aare OER 


is chosen to study each month, on whose 
life each member must do some research. 

Occasionally we have a social touch at 
the meetings, such as observing the birth- 
day of one of the members. We have 
twenty members and hold our meetings in 
each others’ homes. One of our. members 
makes out the membership cards from her 
own original idea. 

From your friend, 
Frances Pererson (Age 15), 
674 Princess, St., 
Regina, Sask., Canada 


Dear Junior Erupe: 

We have a music club called the Mozart 
Club and I am Vice-President. Our club 
pins have a picture of Mozart on them. 
I played Beethoven’s Bagatelle in the con- 
test. i 

From your friend, 
Naprue Fowier (Age 11), 
Oklahoma. 
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Answers to Ask Another 


. Schumann was German. 
. Maestoso means majestically. 

3. Bizet wrote the opera “Carmen.” 

4. A cantata is a long composition for 
solos and choruses, similar to an oratorio 
but on a smaller scale. 

5. A pipe-organ is a key-board instru- 
ment whose tone is produced by air passing 
through pipes. 


6. Trombone. 

7. There are five whole steps in a minor 
seventh. 

8. Richard 
Weber. 

9. Humperdinck wrote the opera “Hansel 
and Gretel.” 

10. From “Tannhauser’? by Wagner. 


Wagener; Carl Maria 


von 


Dear Juntor Etupe: 

I have just been elected president: of our 
music club which is federated in the New 
York State Federation of Music Clubs. At 
our meetings we read aloud the letters 
from other clubs appearing in the Junior 
Etude. We have thirty-six members and 
are organizing a rhythm orchestra. We 
also read the lives of great musicians from 
the Junior Etude. 

From your friend, 
JosepHINE A. Wecut (Age 12), 
New York. 


Dear Junror Erupe: 

I study piano, clarinet and voice and like 
them all. I am in a band and an orchestra. 
Our band has a lesson every Saturday 
morning for three hours. My music is 
the most wonderful thing in the world to 
me. 

From your friend, 
MartHa Smiru (Age 14), 
Texas. 


Dear Junior Ervune: 

There are some girls around here who 
play the piano and other instruments, and 
we are thinking of starting a music club 
and having pins. If any one has organized 
a club do you suppose they would write 
to me and give me some original ideas for 
a club? 

From your friend, 
SyuvrA Mar Errer (Age 13), 
738 Oakdale, Monrovia, California. 


Owing to lack of space the letters from 
the following will not be printed. 

Louise Greenleaf, Esther Chaitin, Bary 
Burt, Elizabeth Schermerhorn, Annis Vant 
Hoff, Lila Mokersel, Emma Louise Stenzel, 
Martha Marcacci, Frank Bainer, Phoebe 
Sherrig, Josephine Hardman, Velma Si- 
mon, Winifred E. Hyland, Rothert C. 
Blunt, Mildred Robertson, Catherine 
Bailey, Mildred Helm, Mary Long Barn- 
hill. 


Dear Junior ETupe: 

I have played violin in our high-school 
orchestra for two years. As I have always 
been interested in music clubs I decided to 
establish one this year. My music teacher 
has offered to help me. 

From your friend, 
Mary Peacock, (Age 16), 
California. 
Dear JuNIon EtTupe: 

I play violin and piano and am in two 
orchestras. My sister plays violin and pi- 
ano, too, and is not six years old until/next 
month. When I was six years old I 
played in the orchestra. My mother is a 
violin teacher and I hope to be one when I 
grow up. I enjoy the rhymes in the JuN- 
1orR Erupe. 

From your friend, 
BreryL WayNE Roserson (Age 9), 


California. 
N. B. Beryl’s record is a good one! How 
many other Juniors, age 9, can play 


violin and piano and are in two orchestras ? 
Surely not anany ! 


DEAR JuNIor Erupe: 

We are a group of children residing in 
different near-by localities on the Jersey 
coast. We have organized ourselves into a 
Junior Music Club, the purpose of which is 
to develop a better taste for good music, 
to study the lives of the composers and to 
attend children’s concerts in a body. We 
are trying to think of an appropriate name 
and hope you will help us by suggesting 
some. 

From your friend, 
Saratt SCHLISSERMAN 
(Age 13). 

N. B.—Many clubs select the name of 
a composer, others, a musical term, such as 
“Allegro,” or “B Sharp.” Or you might 
take a name from your locality and call it 
the “Seaside Club.’ Why not have each 
member bring a name to the next meeting 
and all vote on it? 


TyCusical Letter Chops 


By E. Menves” 


1. Use the last 3 letters of a musical 
instrument for the first of a 6 letter 
word meaning to provoke. 

2. Use the last 3 letters of a musical in- 
strument for the first of a 9 letter word 
meaning a drug that eases pain. 

3. Use the last 3 letters of a musical 
instrument for the first of a 6 letter large 
bird. 


4. Use the last 3 letters of a musical 
instrument for the first of a 4 letter word 
meaning gaiety. 

5. Use the last 3 letters of a musical in- 
strument for the first of a 5 letter part of 
a flower. 

6. Use the last 3 letters of a musical in- 
strument for the first of a 4 letter word 
naming a certain tribe of Indians. 
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Junior Etupg Contest 


THe Junior Erupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and an- 
swers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month— 
“The Music of Bach.” Must contain not 
not over one hundred and: fifty words. 
Any boy or girl under fifteen years of 
age may compete whether a subscriber or 
not. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the Junror ErupEe 


Dy Favorite Song 


(PRIZE WINNER) 

This is a rather peculiar composition to 
write because if I choose America today it 
is quite probable that tomorrow I will lean 
towards God Save the King. However, in 
spite of this difficulty, I shall do my best 
now, and hope I don’t change my mind too 
hurriedly. 

My mother is very Scotch so it is not 
strange that I know a large number of 
Scotch songs. The first songs I learned 
and consequently the ones I’ know and like 
best are the ones like Loch Lomond and The 
Bluebells of Scotland. Therefore it is not 
very strange, nor much to be wondered at, 
that my choice is Auld Lang Syne al- 
though I live in America and even if my 
Mother had come over on the Mayflower” 
T strongly suspect the choice would be much 
the same for, though the words are typi- 
cally Scotch, the idea of the song is univer- 
sal. 

Joan Warnsuuts (Age 13) 
New York 


Dy Favorite Song 


(PRIZE WINNER) 


The history of the world may be learned 
through the medium of songs. 

There are many types of songs—patriotic, 
folk and sacred. Out of the many types, 
there is one we like better that the others. 
My favorite type is the patriotic song, and 
the one song—my favorite, our favorite, 
The Star Spangled Banner, by Francis 
Scott Key. 

We all love our national anthem for it 
is supreme in its expression of love and 
liberty. 

To its composer, Francis Scott Key, we 
owe a debt which we can never pay and 
we shall pay homage to him as long as 
The Star Spanzyled Banner floats “o’er the 
land of the free and the home of the brave.” 

Sarau M. Jane Witson (Age 14) 
Pennsylvania. 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR MARCH PuZZLE: 

John Pribula, (Age 14) Penna. Paul 
Henry Heinz (Age 10) Kansas.. Ernest- 
ine Forsell (Age 13) Kansas. 


SPECIAL HONORABLE MENTION FOR 
MarcH PuZZLE: 
Marion Downs, Grace Higgens. 


HoNorRABLE MENTION FOR MARCH 
PUZZLES: 


Wilma Tull, Esther 
Price, Mary Lippy, 
Hancock, Dorothy 


Richardson, Rita J. 
Gladys Vickers, Ellen 
Liddon, Esther Barol, 
Martha Weller, Rosalia Bross, Priscilla Has- 
kell, John A. Low, Louise Greenleaf, An- 
thony Neumeister, Cynthia Hales, Margaret 
Evans, Mary Croft, Frances Duschene, Doro- 
thy VanGrundy, Rolla M. Lahvic, Alice Im- 
holte, Bennett Imholte, Lois Perry, Frances 
Williams, Leona Mae Hall, Margaret Whit- 
tington, Flora 2. Menzel, Betty Ann Purnell, 
Mabel Perdue, Ruth Snell, Esther Snell, 
Edith Chandler, Eloise V. Adkins. 


Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
before the 20th of June. Names of prize 
winners and their contributions will be 
published in the issue for September. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on upper 
right hand corner cf paper. If your con- 
tribution takes more than one piece of pa- 
per do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered, 


Wy Favorite Song 


(PRIZE WINNER) 


It was my last day at camp. We all sat 
near the top of a mountain and while look- 
ing down over the surrounding country-side 
we watched the sun slowly fading away. 
We had just sung all our favorite camp 
stunt songs, but now we each sat thinking 
sadly of leaving our new friends and happy 
times. Through the beautiful scenery and 
quiet nature God seemed very close. For 
some time we sat there—until the twinkling 
Stars shown down. Then through the still- 
ness of the air sounded Taps. As the ech- 
oes died away, we softly sang those beauti- 
ful words; 

_Day is done. 
Gone the sun 
From the lake, 
From the wood, 
From the sky. 
All is well! 
Safely rest, 
God is nigh. 

Whenever my heart is heavy with petty 
troubles, I sing and play it over, and once 
more I am at peace with the world. 

ANNA J. SHousE (Age 15) 
South Dakota 


HONORABLE MENTION FoR Marcu 


Essays: 

Laurence D. Phillips, Sara Stafford, Lor- 
etta E. Wright, Betty Purnell, Hannah Mark- 
stein, Edith Chandler, Dorothy DuPuis, Jar- 
dis Salisbury, Irma Capps, Ellen Beasley, 
Vincent Lavarna, O. Rancourt, Lois Mans- 
field, Geraldine Miller, Gertrude Manning, 
Elizabeth Hays, Isabelle Devaux, Lillian L. 
Christie, Helen Buser, Sterling Schuchart, 
Mary Robinson, Eleanor Weston, Hilda Mil- 
ler, Erna Sauter, Cecille Geschichter, Ellen 
Hancock, Dor othy Schreiber, Mary Elizabeth 
Hadley, Lois Kaiser, Betty Blass, Ruby 
Kremenetsky, Inge Merz, Katherine Dobbs, 
Margaret Mazziotta. Betty Jane Balsiger, 
Doreen Bowers, Marion Downs, Jeane M. 
Beighley, Nina L. Johnston, Gladys Franklin, 
Ardis Mae Hosler, Dorothy Alice Thayer, 
Adele Greenberg, Dorothy Nichols, Virginia 
Sorenson, Esther Richardson, Ursel Holsing, 
Ifelen Mae Weitzel, Phyllis Mansfield, Lois 
Mary Warnshuis, Fannie Martha Aderholt, 
Genevieve Miller, Eloise Anderson, Jane Mc- 
Cray, Apna Mae Schueter, Faye McCreedy, 
Newton C. Ware. 

. B. There were many different songs 
selected for favorites in this contest and 
everyone had such good reasons for their 
selections! Some of the songs selected were: 
America, Dixie Land, Old Oaken Bucket, Silent 
Night, Trees, Santa Lucia, Deep River, and 
many others. Also, some selected instru- 
mental numbers. Surely all the Juniors 
know the difference between songs and instru- 
mental compositions! The subject for the 
essay was “My favorite SONG.” 


Answers to Warch Puzzle 


Horse—Hose—R 
Paint—Pant—I 
Lucre—Lure—C 
Aches—Aces—H 
Coast—Cost—A 
Shred—Shed—R 
Pedal—Peal—D 


Pawns—Pans—W 
Chain—Chin—A 
Tiger—Tier—G 
Lance—Lace—N 
Guest—Gust—E 
Marry—Mary—R 


EDUCATIONAL STUDY N NOTES ON 
IN THE JUNIOR ETUDE 


By Epcar ApEn BaRRELL 


Minuet in G, by J. S. Bach. 


The earlier that you make 
the acquaintance of this great- 
est of composers, the better. 
This easy arrangement of one 
of his minuets will serve as a 
fine introduction, and through 
it you will become accus- 
tomed to some of Bach's tricks 
of melody and rhythm. Jf 
you would learn many inter- 
esting facts concerning Bach’s 
life, we would advise your ob- 
taining a copy of the little 
biography which is published in the Etude Musi- 
cal Booklet Library, at but twenty-five cents per 
copy 

The small dots beside the double bar lines mean 
to repeat the section just played. 

In measures thirteen to fifteen there is a tiny 
sequence in the right hand; it sounds well and 
is characteristic of the music of the period. 


Cradle Song, by Cuthbert Harris. 


The violin part is extreme- 
ly easy. All in half notes, 
it is merely a sort of obbliga- 
to. The real meaning of this 
word is a part which is 
“necessary” or “‘obligatory;” 
yet in this case, the piece 
would sound complete with- 


out the violin part, for the 
piano plays the melody 
throughout. 


As in every cradle song, the 
tempo is slow and the rhythm 
marked and steady. 

Do you remember what the word andante actual- 
ly means? It is pronounced ahn-dahn-teh. 


Little Tiddlewinks, by Wm. Gaven Barron. 


This short piece presents a 
technical ‘“‘stunt’? with which 
most of you perhaps are not 
familiar—the interlocking of 
the hands. Although it re- 
quires some agility, it is easy 
to master this, and you are 
always sure to mystify your 
audience by your perform- 
ance. 

The remainder of the com- 
position is without difficulties. 
Notice all the helpful sugges- 
tions—“‘softly,”. ‘‘questioning- 
ly, answering back,” and so forth—which the 
composer has been kind enough to make, 
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Musica EpucaTION IN THE 


(Continued from page 443) 


over these matters to realize the great good 
to be gained. I have it in mind to meet with 
the parents in this way every once ina while, 
on different topics of interest. If you have 
any questions or suggestions regarding your 
child’s music study call me at any time. I 
shall be glad to take time for anything that 
will be helpful to both of us. Music is as 
deserving of its share in the child’s time as 
any subject taught in or out of school. 
Musical training outside of schools is al- 
ready, in many localities, being given credit 
on a child’s school course, And there is 


“Strad” 


(Continued from page 441) 


When Vuillaume heard of the old ped- 
dler’s death he hurried to Milan from Paris 
and secured the violins left by him. But 
in the shabby room Vuillaume found a 
letter telling of two other violins, far 
superior to any of these, which were hid- 
den in a deserted farmhouse, wrapped in 
a cloth and locked in a bureau drawer. 
Immediately Vuillaume set out for the 
farmhouse and found within it the violins. 
One of them was a Giuseppe Guarnerius, 
the other, The Messiah. 

Each of these is the most perfect of its 
kind in existence. Vuillaume, like Strad- 
ivarius, revered The Messiah so much 


-ing of 


having every two weeks. 


The Liltle Red Soldier, by MLL 


Here is a 
will make an 


to boys. Th 
built on the 


In the second section you mu 
serve the way that loud and s 
nate. That is, first there is 
then a soft one. A 

In what key is the second 
What major key has the same 


Daffodils, by Grace E. M. 


This simple, melodious waltzaal 
will be found to contain no — 
very puzzling measures. The 
trio, which consists largely of ~ 
arpeggios, requires the cross- | 
the hands—but the | 
tempo is slow enough so that — 
you have ample time to accom” 
plish this in a satisfactor 

way. The climax, or point J 
greatest feeling, occurs to- \ 
wards the end of this third 
section. 


The Humming Bird, by 


the five-fin 
slurred to. 


this po 
would be singing quite out 

Play all the little runs s 
awkward finger motions. 


no good reason why this 
Sincere thanks for yo 
regard to the Study-Re 


meetings are worth the — 
money. We are learning | 
each other, how to listen 
are solving some technica 
now, with our little books ¢ 
posers, we shall becor 
more than just the prir 

Yours tt 


that it was seldom he < 
touched. When it was 
proved to have a sup 
generally agreed that it 
ever made. The pr 
and Company of 
Whether violins super 
Stradivarius will ever 
be seen. Many have 
but no one has s 
herself has failed. 
science to improve 01 
Phidias, the paintings 
poems of Milton as 


ondon 


ings You'll Need 8 


For Vacation 


Ybtainable WITHOUT COST By Securing 
| Subscriptions For THe Erupe 


7HEREVER you intend to go or whatever you plan to do 


{ 
i 


larticles. 


during vacation, you will find use and need for these valu- 
And you may have any one or all of them absolutely 


out cost by simply securing adequate new or renewal subscrip- 


to THE ETUDE. 
‘list of rewards, 


It’s easy. Begin today! 


Send for com- 


EE 
KEYHOLDER 


STMAN CAMERA 


pictorial record of your 
Mes this vacation with one 
¢ genuine Eastman Hawk- 
Heras. They are size No. 2 
> pictures 2%" x 34%4” ona 
. We will send you one for 
z only FOUR SUBSERIP- 


and compact - Needlebook 


rly appreciated by those 

do some fancy work during 
“hours of vacation. Each 
;, almost 100 kinds of needles 


oc those eked trips you will 
m leather Manicure Roll, lined 
ts of our finest awards. 

@ amber handles trimmed with 
contain fine quality steels. 

_ obtaining FOUR SUBSCRIP- 


Its vacation, 


Prevent lost keys and resulting 
inconvenience. Let us send you 
one of these handy durable Key 
Cases. Each one is made of real 
cowhide and contains six swivel 
hooks for keys. Awarded for se- 
curing ONE SUBSCRIPTION. 


NOVEL BOOK COVER 


This handy durable Book Cover is 
especially desirable during vacation 
when you'll have time to read the 
latest books. Each cover is made of 
attractively colored Saxonia Linen, 
has a page marker and pockets to hold 
the book. A fine reward for obtaining 
only ONE SUBSCRIPTION. 


BOY SCOUT FLASHLIGHT 


Everyone should have one of 
these Eveready Boy Scout 
Flashlights, especially if va- 
cation means a camping trip. 
With a lens that can be fo- 
cused, this new flashlight has 
a 200 foot range, is equipped 
with a clip for ‘belt or pocket, 
carries a safety lock switch 
and is finished in olive drab. 
You'll wonder how 
you got along with- 
out it. Awarded for 
obtaining THREE 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


DIARY 


This attractively bound Leather 
Diary will enable you to keep a 
permanent record of this year’s 
The Diary is 4” x 5” 
closed and is complete with lock 
and key. It will make a fine gift 
and is awarded for securing only 
THREE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Send All Orders With Full Payment to 


ttude Music Magazine 


00 — $2.00 A YEAR — Ix Canada $2.25 
Chestnut St. ” 7 7 Philadelphia, Pa. 


The listings be- 
low show the key 
in which each 
song is published 
and also give the 
compass. In in- 
dicating the com- 
pass, the first 
letter shows the 
lowest pitch, the 
second letter the 
highest pitch, 
and where a 
small letter is 
used it represents 
the note below or 
above the staff 
while capital let- 
ters mean on the 


Church Company 


STANDARD SONGS 
Sung the World Over 


TIME TESTED GEMS 
of VERSE and MELODY 


From the Catalog of John Church Company 


Season after season, year after year, these pre- 
eminently meritorious songs from the Im- 
mensely Successful Vocal Catalog of the John 
have been vibrantly alive 
and are today ina niche of distinction where 
they have few rivals, 
Undoubtedly every voice teacher and singer 
has heard of nearly all of these songs. Look 
over this list of great vocal favorites and order 
now for your repertoire or teaching use. 


THEODORE. PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 Chestn it St. 
irect Mail Service on 
Everything in Music Publications 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


staff. 


SECULAR SONGS 


Key and 


Compass Price 


BISCHOFF, J. W. 


Supposing. .....:.i.. Ree BB pasa G, d-g $0.50 
nanswered AOC On ODA CRISS Eb, E-F .60 
edo cis SAdopoen Ores 8) .60 
BROWN, Mary ‘Helen 
Rose Dreamed She Was a 
ALN o er esovate Syetetaiaiasesiete idle ¥ wrebajate -50 
BROWNE, J. Lewis 
Come With Me to Romany ee 
« Sage, Te a 60 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, 8S. 
Candle Lightin’ Time dafanseieie ets o0 
DAMROSCH, Walter 
Danny Deever.....+cceeseress -75 
D’HARDELOT, Guy 
ATT foriN ous etctexvistatere eieeresisinietate -60 
Soe eS ene ag ca oc DormE ic -60 
deKOVEN, Reginald 
Naughty ‘Little Clock .60 
Recessional. . +75 
Bile. sia) -75 
DEL RIEGO, "Teresa 
Greatest Wish in the World...... F, c-F .60 
B a ee ge « ..-Eb, b-Eb -60 
« Pee aH a SD “60 
GAYNOR, Jessie L. 
Down in Nodaway......+.+-+: Eb, b-E 50 
Tale of a Ginger Jar........ eieaie Cosel ok: 50 
GOLSON, Florence 
Bird With a Broken Wing...:.Db, E-F 50 
HAHN, Carl 
‘Trees... -50 
HAMBLEN, Bernardi 
Lam Fate..... -75 
HAWLEY, C. Bae 
Ah! ’Tis a Dream -50 
: 50 
In a Garden........ 50 
Fak wee a Oo ae eRO Reena 50 
In the Deep o’ the Daisies..... ..D, E-g +50 
Hees eae a Ceieg sop Bb, cE 50 
Molly’s Eyes.....- Dbtongoonvbnce G, d-g -50 
5 phe hoy me pininyde ay cibiale ates . Eb, b-E +50 
-50 
-50 
50 
50 
-50 
HESSELBERG, E. 
If I Were a Rose...+-+++++- ae ew -60 
Pieaiebats (Soe aR Brie pao Db, cg -60 
HOMER, Sidney 
House That Jack Built...... ..-Gb, ca .60 
f ¢ rg Be Ba oe a SA Eb, a-F .60 
KRAMER, A. Walter 
Bast Houmas ca cairieisiecicae i's ceive oe C, d-F .60 
a CIE OS Wire cates waretate aXe ise ..G, Eg .60 
. Shite ne ace Daiteriste Bb, E-b -60 
MacFADYEN, Alexander 
Cradle Song. PARC Spc Cone pci. ...Db, d-F 50 
Inter Nos....... Sicisisieiaie seine vie soIN -E, 50 
MANA-ZUCCA 
r Love Life -60 
60 
Nichavo! -60 
-60 
“4 5 -60 
NEVIN, Ethelbert 
Dream Maker Man........++5++ F, d-D -60 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose...........++ A, E-F +50 
a eS ema aaeae ..G, dE -50 
“ Bete We ine clatayelsters wales © F, c-D -50 
My Desire... .cccccccecrcceserss Cy eg .60 
gang Sere DOCS Bb, b-F -60 
Necklace of Love.......- Piststasete ee ee .60 
PARKER, Horatio W. 
Lark Now Leaves His Wat- 
ELVnINGSEs cco beenea ad evcese ek byd-a .60 
Lark ee Sears His Wat- 
ery Nest..... Fen OCC CEASA OF F .60 
SCOTT, Dees Prindle 
Secret.... rieietaeinetels eieisre, ate pedees Abia -60 
> aera nigga ae ria he bene , b-E -60 
SPEAKS, Oley 
April Rain BSS bigs dieses sO niee -50 
elak onisnieiatectan yoo , cB 50 
Dawn Light and Bird Song. aienar ale .C, d-g 75 
aes, DE -75 
On the Road to Mandalay.......C, b-F -60 
as cas a oeeee-Eb, da .60 
ood ee . Scie s ebb; ack, -60 


Key and 


More complete 
lists of song pub- 
lications, cata- 
logs showing por- 
tions of excellent 
numbers as well 
as descriptive cat- 
alogs of vocal 
collections 
be sent to anyone 
desiring them. 


will 


Compass Price 


SPEAKS, Oley 
Roses After Rain 


a eaeteietetaeiete ottiets c-E 
SPROSS, Charles Gilbert ; 
Aimalkemixigi a «5 :ayiaite ma oie eietere G, d-b 
es ees erat Sea ine D, a-F 
Let All My Life be Music....... Eb, ae 
Will-o? the Wispis ccw.os.>darcnrs F, c-g 
toh clave re Giese etetevopeeneaye > &e 
Yesterday and Today.......... Ab, E-a 
SO aa ater «+» Bb) b-E 
TOOGOOD, Cora Cassard 
Haunt of the Witches .......... ay cg 
Be ey ee AGS 7 pes > a- 
WARE, Harriet 
Boat Song 


WELLS, John Barnes 


Crows Epps damian set <geeae G, d-E , 
Elfman irs cu oo tics eitereasemeke G, d-g 
Sane RA Pe eee eine erccise D,a-D 
Owls orients e marise eheoas tate stam F, Ea 
pipe) Eee orale een) D, c-F 
WILLEBY, Charles 
Coming ome as wae es atone Ab, E-g 


« « 


Four-leaf Clover 


Stolen Wings... Hee 


SACRED SONGS 


AMBROSE Paul 
Jesus, Tender Saviour..........-A, EE 
BUCK, Dudley 
My Redeemer and My 
Borde can aiincaeetes scsccese kb, de 


Lord 
deKOVEN, Reginald 


Recessional F, c-g 
& ««Db, a-E 
EFFINGER, Stanley S. 
I Shall Not Pass Again This 
AE Sab arin] OAR OUnDE ODOOrO DG, ..F,cF 
I Shalt Not Pass Again Baise 
AYiclstelastsiele aim ate Sesielee sie sit sive), aD) 
HAMMOND, Wm. G. 
Behold the Master.......... +ae.F, d-F 
i £ * FCCC tice Dy ay a2) a) 
HAWLEY, C. B. 
Come Holy Spirit...............A, Eg 
bd 4 F Pao aa ee macho F, c-E 
Oh, for a Closer Walk with ae 


od 
Oh, for a Closer Walk ‘with | 
(enh bee eaten AACR orth -+.Db, d-E 


MacFADYEN, Alexander 
Bow Down Thine Ear, O 


POE orarsiatale ioe ein eialcielsayaretae cove G, Og 
Bow Down Thine Ear, O 
Moret aye sc wehictotein< sara res -vat Eb, b-E 


NEVIN, Geo. B. 
At the Cross. mae 


“ & « 


SPEAKS, Oley 
By the Waters of Babylon. ....Dm, a-E 
Heaven i is My Ht ome...... os ba 
tenn Sinise 


SPROSS, Charles Gilbert 
I Do Not Ask, O Lord......... Ab, E-a 
el = 4 = Oe OCT 2 sealed 5h 


WILLEBY, Charles 
Crossing the Bar....-...+++++.-.C, E-g 
e a paelgtte Ek; cE 


WOODMAN, R. H. 
The Day is Gently Sinking 
Fora Melos re ver lonics Re wie ai eidiele eh yiciree 
The Day is Gently Sinking 
toa: Close fi occc ce tsteesceees DD, HE 


F, E-g $0.50 


-50 


-75 


-60 


Yellowstone 


Park 


A Fairyland of real won- 
ders, where Nature pools 
her phenomena and thrills 
within one National Park— 
mountains, geysers, can- 
yons, lakes, hot springs, 
forests, Gardiner Gateway, 
Cody Road, Innumerable 
wild animals. Restful ac- 
commodations. 


Vacation Albums are pub- 
lished on: 1—Yellowstone 
Park; 2—Alaska; 3—Pacific 
Northwest; 4—Dude Ranch- 
es. To those planning West- 
ern travel, one or more of 
these books will be prompt- 
ly mailed upon request to 
E.E. Nelson, 258 N. P. Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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